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poy AL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS.—~— 

The EXHIBITION of WORKS of ART in WEST- 
ainsten HALL will OPEN on MONDAY NEXT, the 28th 


“paring the first three weeks the Exhibition will be open (from 
ine in the morning till seven in the evening) to visitors paying 
Dee Shilling. Afterwards, fora period hereafter to be fixed, the 
ablic will be admitted gratis, except on Saturdays, on which days 
Me Exhibition will be open from eleven till seven to visitors paying 
be) rf 
any of the Catalogue will be Sixpence. 
Exhibitors will: be admitted gratis. 
By command of the Commissioners, 
C.L. EASTLAKE, Secretary. _ 
IS GRACE THE DUKE OF DE SVON- 
SHIRE, PRESIDENT OF THE HORTICULTURAL 
socreETY, has kindly directed the GROUNDS of CHISWICK 
HOUSE to be opened for the reception of the Visitors to the So- 
ciety’s Garden at the next Ex hibition, on the 17th of July.—Tickets 
gre issued to the orders of Fellows of the Society Oniy at this 
Office, price 58. ; or at the Garden, in the afternoon of the 17th of 
July, at 78. 6d. each on then also ONLY To OrpeERs SiGNeD BY 
FELLOWS OF THE Socrery. — N.B. No tickets will be issued in 
Regent-strect on ‘the + on of Exhibition. 
fi, Regent: ~street. 


rORTICU LT URAL | SOCIE TY, 21, “Regent- 
street. June 23, 1847.— NOTICE IS HEREB Y GIVEN 
that a SPECLAL GENERAL “MEETING will be held at this 
House, on TUESDAY, July the 6th, immediately after the busi- 
ness of the Ordinary General Meeting shal] be closed, for the pur- 
pose of electing 2 Hew ged of Council, in room of Frepenick 
Gronce Cox, deceased. 




















/EOLOG TC AL MINERALOGY. — Private 
Ivstruction is given in MINERALOGY, with a view to 
facilitate the Study of GEOLOGY, and of the Application of 
Mineral Substances in the ARTS, by Mr. Tennant, Mineralogist, 
to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, London.—Mr. Tenn: ant can supply 
elementary Col éctions of Minerals and Fossils, at 2. 10, 20 to 50 
guineas each. lle is preparing a List of British F ssils, strati- 
graphically arranged, which will be ready in a few days. 


erat AGRICULTURAL SOCIET Y 
ENGLAND. 
PROGRAMME OF THE 
Annual Country Meeting of the Society, for the South-Midland 
District, to be held at Northampton, in July, 1847. 
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THURSDAY, JULY 15.—Last day of meesiving: Implements, 
Seeds, &c., to be exhibited in the Iinple eae Yard, and arranged 
ith: Stewards for the J udges’ inspection 
“TUESDAY, 20.—The Implement Yard “open, to the Public from 
Eight in the Morning till Six in the Evening, at 2s. 6d. each person. 
th he Public exhibition of the working of the Light Land Imple- 
ments to take place on the fields of Mr. Seaby and Mr. Green, ad- 
joining the Race Course ; and that of the Heavy Land Imp lements 
atthe Farm of Mr. Pickering, of Moulton Park, on the Market- 
Harborough Roa 
Stock received in the 
Pour in the Afternoon. 
At Five o'clock in the evening, The Rev. 
& practical discussion, by re ading a paper in the All Saints’ 
Parochial School Room, in Gold Street, on the GrowtTn oF 
TcrNirs BY MEANS OF AntiFiciAL Manures, with a recommen- 
dation of particular combinations of manure best adapted to par- 
ticular cases, and remarks on the adulteration of artificial manures, 
and the best mode of detecting them. Professor Way will also 
givea Screntiric OctLtxe of the conditions most favourable for 
promoting the growth of the Turnip, and a chemical explanation 
of the action of manures employec “for that purpose. Members 
and their friends admitted by free tickets, to be obtained of the 
Secrets ya Doors open at Four. 
rE ,21.—The Judges to inspect the Stock and award 


Show Yard from Eight in the Morning till 


A. Huxtable to open | 





> a 


the Pri = 

The Implement Yard open to the Public from Eight in the 

Moraing till Six in the Evening ; admission 2s. 6d. 
At Five o'clock in the evening, Mr. Thompson to open a practical 
ion, by posting & paper te. the All Saints’ Parochial School 
Room, in Gold Stre: et,on the subject of the comparative advantages 
and disadvantages of the Tick AND Tun Sowixe or WHE AT: 
atthe conclusion of which, at Eight o'clock, the Sahen award of 
Prizes (with the exception of those for Horses) will be read by the 
President. Members and their Friends admitted by free tickets, 
to be obtained of the Secretary. Doors open at Four. 

THURSDAY, 22—The C attle and Implement Yards open to the 
Pablic from Six o'clock in the Morning till One in the Afternoon ; 
sdmission 28. 61. :—and, from One till Six in the Evening, at la. 

Dinner of the Society in the Great Pavilion, on Manning’: '3 Close, 
oo street, Waterloo, at Four o'clock ; doors open at half- 

PRIDAY, 23.—General Meeting of the Members in the County 
Hall at Twelve o'clock. 

The Cattle and Implement Show Yards on the Race Course, 
tear the Leicester Road. 





Presipent—The EARL OF EGMONT. 





STEWARDS OF DEPARTMENTS. 
ee ie fir. Daves: Mr pom 5 Mz Kinder. 
r. iles, ; elley 5 
Implements ... m" Mr. Thompson. ss 
| eee Col. Auste -P. 


n, 

Sale of Tickets .. Mr. Henry Wilson. 
Beceipts and Admission to Show } Mr. Raymond Barker. 
Paring Dinner |. °": ‘2 2T2 “Colonel Challoner. 
seneral Arrangement of Show.. Mr. Brandreth Gibbs. 


By order of the Council, 
JAMES HUDSON, Secretary. 





London, June 9, 1347. 


A By the Regulations of the Society— 
ll Persons admitted into the Show Yards, or other places in the 
enpora ry occupation of the Society during the Meeting, shall be 
dject to the Rules, Orders, and Regulations of the Council. 
edn of Tickets for the Pavilion Dinner, to Members of the 
ety, at the County Hall, from Twelve to Four o'clock on Wed- 
Tha the 2ist of July, and from Eight to Twelve o'clock on 
ety, the 28nd of July ; und to Members or their friends, from 
ine at ou the latter day.—Price (including a Pint of Wine) 
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TO ALL ee 3 CIRCULATING LIBRARIANS, 
New Burlington-street, June 23, 1847. 

N R. BENTLEY, in consequence of a Notice 

which it appears has been addressed to the country trade, 

offering to supply them on unusual terms with the New Novels, 

thinks it necessary to apprize them that his new publications 


can only be obtained, as heretofore, at the regular trade Prices. 





(‘THE Advertiser would offer his services, without 
muguentin, Se = fixed poet, if assured that qualifica- 
tions peovies ot will sec for bin an appointment as 
AGER SECRETORY. or wr TREASU RER, or one equally 
suitable —-Addrees No. 27, North British Advertiscr Office, Glasgow. 


FAMILY residing on the Continent is desirous 

of meeting with a well brought up, healthy, and good tem- 

pered LITTLE BOY, between the ages of six and eight, to educate 
oe on only child. The - of fT or nobleman would 
alone be —Letters to d (p. p.) 8. L., Mr. Low, 
Bookseller, 42, Lamb's Conduit- street. 





‘O SCHOOL ASSISTA NTS.—RELFE & 
Bf pn dy RpGtsTERS are now rag and they re- 
p rare and w © call imme- 
ately ray enter their names. As there are several caeaiie situa- 
tions vacant, t! have to request an early soptention. No charge 
of any kind w ver is e.—15, Cloak-lane. 
A LADY, aged 28, who has been accustomed to 
teach, is anxious to meet with an ENGAGEMENT as TRA- 
VELLING ‘COMPANION. or as TEMPORARY GOVERNESS 
in a family, during a tour or sojourn at the sea-side, for the next 
two or three months. Most Satisfactory neticeness will be given 
and required. Terms, ten guineas per month.— ress (post paid) 
A. E., care of Mr. Straker, Bookseller, 3, Adelaldesticet, W est 


Strand. 
DP N 
ree: ESTABLISHMENT for the EDUCATION of 
G LADLES, Vernon House, Brixton-hill, Surrey, conducted 
by uNe TU ‘P MAN, there will be found all the advantazes of an 
bined with a superior English Educa 
tion. The general course of instruction pursued in this Est ablish- 
ment, and for which the rrrst Proressors are engaged, comprises 
the Saxon, English, German, and French Languages, and _Litera- 
ture—Geography and History—Natural History and Physical 
Science—T heory of Music pone Elements of Composition—Singing 
—Pianoforte, &c.—Drawing 4nd Perspective—Dancing and De- 
portme nt. The number of Pupils is limited, and great care taken 
that they commence, at once, to spezk German and Frenc 
Brixton Hill is one of the most healthy localities around London ; 
the domestic arrangements of Vernon House replete w ol comfort. 
Ter rings moderate, and references oft the first re abilit 














the GERMAN and FRENCH PROTES- 




















| Se es EDUCATION, BEULAH HovsgE, 
To Mrs. HOWELL continues to receive a LIM ITED 
= NUMBER OF youne LADIES of ithe, higher clags to A 


er system is 
comforts and pA of Hom: 
Tuition. The La 
lian, Music, Si 
and refined 





ome 4 careful and -——i. + 
< Instruction includes French, German, Ita~ 
wing, with every branch of a so 

st Edu cation, Mrs. Howell begs to direct atten- 
tion to the advantages which the highly favoured climate of Tor- 
quay offers 5 delicate children, to secure the full benefit_of which 
Pu rs. Howell ves no winter vacation. erences 

Kindly permitted to Rev. D. Pitcairn and Rev. R. Fayle, beg 4 
Stevenson, |) nina Canterbury; and to ti e 

Parents and Guardians of Pup’ 

{DON.—The Rev. 


o 

becca ION NEAR LON 
4 JOHN FLETCHES. M.A., Curate of All Saints, St. John’s 

oods, London. es Pupils of all ages, whom he prepares for 

eta Universities, the Public chools, Haileybury College, &c, 
References will be given to the Parents of his present and former 

rsons of distinction. 

olidays will be in the Autumn instead 

The ensuing Term commences on Monday 





Pupils, as well as to Sther 
As at King’s College, the 
of at Midsummer. 


next, June 
‘erms for Boarders 100 Guineas per annum, which sum includes 
every expense. 
Prospectuses, &c. will be forwarded on application being made, 
personally or by 5 al Mr. Fletcher's residence, No. 5, Loudoun- 
road, St. John’s Wood, London. 





"THE ONLY GREAT CHORAL ME ele 
(and last Public Performance) of the SINGING SCHOO 
this Season will be held in Exeter Haut, on W EDNESDAY 
EVENING, July 14, a 
Conductor, Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
Tickets—Area, One Shilling- Western Gallery, Half-a-Crown— 
Reserved Seats, Five Shillings,— may be had_ of Mr. Parker, Pub- 
lisher, 445, rand ; of the principal Music-sellers ; and at 
Exeter Hall. The prvate will be applicd towards defrayin the 
cost of the New Building now being erected for the use of the 
Singing Schools, 


MARRIED SURGEON , (residing i in the Cit 
within a few minutes’ walk of St. Bartholomew's Hospital,) 
in extensive practice and connected with a ‘orp institution, has 
a VACANCY for a well-educated YOUTII A PUPIL, He 
would be treated as one of the family, and ha £. RS opportunities 
of acquiring a knowledge of his profession. Apply, if by letter, to 
F. H., at Mr. Highley’s, Medical Publisher, 32, Fleet-stree taeda 
1847. — 








IVERPOOL ACADEMY, 
4 WORKS of ART intended for the ensuing EXHIBITION 
ry LIVERPOOL ACADEMY, will be received by Mr. Green 
sarles-street, Middlesex H¢ spits al, London, until the 12th of 
yee next, from those Astists to whom the Academy’s Circular 
has been sent. WM. GAWIN HERDMAN, Se eretary.— 





I, DUCATION.—GERMANY.—The Principal 

4 ofa Well-known, and Liberally Conducted Establishment at 
3 tbl formed in i. c rs} domestic principles, for the 

Education of TWE E Young Gentlemen, has a FEW 
VACANCIES, and ae recommends it to the attention of 
} Lae since it combines the important advantage of English 
Superintendence on the Continent with the habits and comfort of 
an English home, and where the Pupils, obliged to speak German 
and French under the constant superintendence of the Three 
well-qualified Resident Masters, make rapid progress in those lan- 

nages, whilst being carefully prepared for the Universities, the 
Military Schools, or for Commercial Parsuits.—The Principal's 
addre 38, and his prospectus, with ample references, confirmatory of 
the above, to be had of Mr. Hookham, Library, Old Bond-street, 
London. 

BRvce CASTLE SCHOOL, 

) TOTTENHAM. 

Bruce Castle is rather more than tive miles from London, and is 
about a quarter of a mile west of the high road to Hertford. It 
stands in a park containing nearly twenty acres of land, and the 
cneunmne country is open and salubrious. 

A description of Bruce Castle will be found in the ‘ Beauties of 
England and Wales,’ and in Lyson’s ‘ Environs of London.’ 

In addition to the Conductor, there are Six resident Teachers. 
The Course of Study is such as to enablea young man, immediately 
on leaving School, to enter one of the Universities, to engage in 
Commerce ~d Agriculture, or to adopt the Military or Naval pro- 
fession. general knowledge is communicated by means of a 
course of caiaem reading, in which the Pupils are induced to 
engage. Lectures too are delivered on various branches of Natural 
Philosophy. 

In his plans of government and instruction, the Conductor ad- 
dresses himself as far as possible to the religious principles, reason- 
ing powers, and good foclings of his Pupils. The grounds of the 
Sones regulations, and of the formule employed in the studies of 

Pupils, are explained, and at all times the Pupils are enc nan 
to apply for information respecting everything which is 
fectly clear to their minds. Acting on the principle retered to, and 
others connected with it, the Conductor has sueceeded in rendering 
the acquisition of knowledge, to a certain degree, what with un- 
limited means and under perfect arrangements it would be entirely, 
namely—a source of continued pleasure to the Scholar. 

In developing the same principles, also, he has been enabled to 

dispense, to a very great extent, with artificial rewards and punish- 
ments, and to associate the boys themselves in the business of 
school government. Corporal punishments he entirely discards, 
and with rare exceptions he has found that, by treating a boy as a 
reasonable being, possessed of good natural feeling, it is quite prac- 
ticable to induce wprignt conduct, a gentlemanly demeanour, a 
desire to oblige,and an anxiety to avoid the infliction of pain, 
either moral ur physical. To the wy formation of habits of in- 
dustry, punctuality, and obedience, the cultivation of a tove of 
knowledge, the elevation of the moral feelin and the develop- 
ment of the mental and physical powers, the onductor directs his 
most strenuous efforts, being convinced by long e xperience that, 
beside the direct benefits conferred upon his Pupils, it is by such 
means alone that he can hope to lay a sure foundation for solid ac- 
quisition. 
VGratifying proofs can be afforded of the advantages resulting 
from persevering in the course adopted at this establishment. At 
the late distribution of prizes, ample testimony was offered to this 
effect by gentlemen of high character and distinguished ability. 

A concise view of the plans in use is given in a small pamp nlet, 
entitled ‘Sketch of the System of Education at Bruce Castle, Tot 
tenham,’ which, with the Prospectus, may be had on application, 
by letter or otherwise, at the School. 

The Vacation will terminate with Wednesday, July 28th, 

















FINE P IN TING by QUENTIN 
pa METSYS (the Blacksmith of Antwerp), companion to the 
celebrated Pic ture of ‘The Misers, in Her Majesty's Collection at 
W andes r Castle. 

. B. having had the ena of submitting pe above for 
ae ‘inspection to Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, begs to announce to the Nobility and oe aaa that a 
most favourable opportunity now offers of enriching their Collec- 
tions ; and they are res spectfully invited toa view of a recent im- 
portation at the Gallery, No. 16, Old Bond-street, between the 
hours of 11 and 5 o'clock, where they will be on sale until the 16th 
of July. 

The re siection contains important specimens by Claude Lorraine, 


Murillo, &c, &c “i 
PHOTOGRAPHIST to Her MAJESTY and 
ALBERT, by_ Special 


His Royal Highness PRINCE . 
Appointment.—Mr. KILBURN’S PHOTOGRAPHIC MINIA- 
Te RES are taken at his Establishment, 234, Regent-street, next 

and immediately opposite 


door to Messrs. Dickens, Smith & Co., 
Licensed by the Patentee. 
MINIA- 





to M. Verrey’s 
( YOLOURED DAGUERREOTYPE 
TU RE S by Mr. BEARD, sole Patentce, taken at 
-arliament-street, W eetminster ; 
85. King William-street, City ; and "the 
Ros al Polytechnic Institution, Regent-str a 
“Mr. Beard’s portraits are most brilliant in effect.” ectator. 
“We would espe sially notice the admirable effect ot the flesh - 
tints.” —Art-Union 
rr. THE SCIENTIFIC WORLD. 
CHARLES BUTTON, Manufacturing Chemist and of 
Chemical Apparatus, invites the attention of Men of Science to his 
Illustrated and Descriptive CATALOGUE, containing 300 Woop- 
cuts, and Prices attache 
P ublished at his hy a oratory, 148, Holborn-bars, price 1a. 6d.: 
free by post, 2a. 6. If ordered through any Bookseller in ‘the 
country the postage pe mia ‘be saved.) 
C. Button receives shipments (every month), direct from the works 
abroad, of Chemical Apparatus in Berlin and Dresden Porcelain 
and German Glass. F ul ly described in * Button’s C: atalogue.’ 


[{DINBU RGH REVIEW, No. CLXXIIL— 
4 Apvertisements for insertion in No. 173 of The Edinburgh 
Review, are requested to be sent to the Publishers’ by Thursday, 
the Ist of July; and Bixts on or before Friday, July the 2nd. 
¥ paced ES row, 

une 23, 1847, 





























TO ARTISTS AND OTHERS. 
THE DIRECTORS of the DUNDEE WATT 
INSTITUTION bes respectfully to intimate thes 4 they have 
resolve i to form an DITION of PA ‘ 
NGS, SCULPTURE, PEC SIMENS of fare RAL HISTORY, 









FACTURES, CURIOSITIES, &c., &c., to be opened about 
the isth of July ne xt; and as they are extremely anxious to have 
ice selection, the attention of Artists is reques to this 


, 
oceasion, as a better opportunity of exhibiting their works seldom 
oceurs in Dundee. At the same time, possessors of such articles 
are earnestly solicited to aid in improving the public taste by con- 
tributing to the Exhibition. 
he Directors will take the utmost care of any artich truste1 

to them, and advertise such as are for sale in their prMted Cata- 
logues. They also defray ail expenses, 

Commun ns tot be addressed to A, T. / nderson, Coavener of 
Exhib ition 

Vatt In 







omm 
tion Dail dings, Dundee, 19th June, 1847. 
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YLECTRIC TELE 
4 LIC rE +k > 
E and Pate ELEGRAPH.—As Inventors SPLENDID COLLECT oie aileliednias 
- rk ut ee ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC CON POR MEK. CHARI "TION OF STEEL PLATES ENGRAVED _ aca 
perfec wie tomy’ ay m _ one more simple ae gee HODGSON wil cy yen hoe S PUBLICATIONS. {RATIS. A LIST of FOREIG rT _ 
world, we cannot but Fo 1¢ Telegraphs 1 ut present known to the ot-street (cor a f( ; by AUCTION at his Great Ro m, 192, KN Architecture, Ornaments, P: IGN B JOKS 
the i elven te ore the necessity for still keeping secre ro aF R of Chancery-lane ndon, on THU! DAY. | fare luced price. A nents, Paintings, and Histor a 
bee: ’ arious improvemen " g secret om IDAY, July 9, 18 see : ROLANDL, . ; oat Wot, 
ise we are confident tl fo of winding v order of the trustees, tOLANDI, dard | h Won 
their woo hate ntages will be Begessad note ¢ pwoilt NDRE D: FittiEN estate) mR Wy — ~~ . s ) Work 
s int insignif st of its pre- ad - “ik igh] she ‘ — S.—J ust wublishe ; 
i cok eumhes tad eo When Ww eseert that and valuable ENG iRAVED STEEL g ly fini hed COND! pe ome Shel ¢ ¢ AT ALOG U E 
feetly fre nent from at sore’s Paris, € mpl te, in a set _ , comprising THOM, AS MILLARD, 70, x OUS BOOKS 
power is unlimited, w pen — @ fra om vibration, He or and Neighbourhood. complete, iz ( h Plates iews of .—Country Books i. ewes t. City. on § 
application to a Tuousanp Fs ble to demon ae te f various years, frot ts lee set of 15 Plates—Book ae Agents . os yt Moi please to apply throust 
number of instrume th ines or Wore, thr itto, the complet Pi. 184 . fry eee Plate or Exchanged.- my A Viscount allowed. Lit Her ag at 
system, we hope tl cee Me han can be used under ¢ of various years, f J ates- Keepsake, nsec 70, Newgate-street. Pu 
to await the inrolment « “ph said s cient to induce a 4 Plates Ditto, the " . 
early in August. W t oacb gh oa + Gems of Beauty, 13 Just published, — 
claiming all connexi ec , . m ¢ tildren of the Nobility, 16 ‘ 
: OX thany P egends of V . i nd 
140, Holborn Bars. a Wi tank ns Tele rap oak ©, 2 P lates— > tile ge oy 
Bias SRETT & LITTLE fford, 1. Plate — 
— — TLE, tiful jee oe 
a - pose 8;— 0 tumes and | x, 
Sales by Auction. most interesting ¢ : 13 eee | Beviviai VT os  ¥s2 
ENGRAVINGS AND COPYRIGHTS OF THE I sale again, The wi hole in an ex¢ t keds ever to be f | com TREE EEL 
VILLIAM YOUNG O" ee sATE MR. are i preservation. De- | AT > , 4 : 
Messrs. FOSTER & SON will hegre WORKS all | aby red ¢ ee ee ee a REDUCED PRICES 
1¢ late Warner Ott Esq.. SEL irection of the Executors of tion whatever, _ In . . — 
lery, 54, Pall Mall : SELL by AUCTIO t the Gal- | ¥ state of the Plates, mi be r. . Impres- | y 5) 5 : 
. wire ’ J ’ > n ral- i ’ Ly seen s | 2 7 = 
lowing days (Sand ri RDAY, 26th of June, and two fol oo eee i illianig & DQ f 
plowing day (Sunray excovted ead two fol ) | & & Darnate 
et COLLECTION of 20,000 EN. } RIGHTON.—PR tIVATE BOARD | HENRI ame 
\ VG ) uaN- S ‘ . c | INRIE -STRE — 
Masters, from t GS of Old Italian, German, French, and Flemis PR ge pm iy I ait tha : and | ——-- NRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN 
De ded hts, Copper eriod to the present time; also the bilit r) tl y be > 2 
Boot pein qin ten. ged Feapveasions af OGiert also the r ¥, ( HEAP BOOKS, at FE. C. Srimns, 33 
Be parate Plates, 1¢ School of Design, and sundry | aud green explanades hed. with ninutes’ w a rvin > anit Cones . ) 331, Strar 
- had if required.—Adares ty ex lusive use of a sitti ng v ie vo. bd 
r IT . ee “aie -- Sal. guna ‘ , Miss Chat Sidne } Swale. Ovo: ban 2 
Messrs. FOSTE BARLY ITALIAN - TURES. pellier-place, a House, Mont- 1809 to 1886, 7 yn te 
ery 54, Pall Mail, on W At ry AUCTION, at the Gal TRI RAY Se oe | Tindal’s Continnati q 
pul Awd Ty. deeeaieleaaes the Gal | TNFIRMARY for FISTULA, and OTHER 3 uties of England an . 
5 SEASES of the RECTU) LA, i ER | 2 very neat, we d 
‘I KE ae nteresting < ‘OL LECTION of PIC LONDON. he RECTU M, CHARTERHOUSE-SQUARE canum, _ numerous plates, 5 7h Ta e 
ASTERS of the 13th ar ae 4 sident—The Rig " 7 iversal History, Ancient and M ialf mor. ips 
he 13th and Lith CENTURIES, Treasurer =a Mererman, ORD MAYOR, 2. Burke ueeee: Modern, beste dition, ¢ : 
Aretini Piesoli Physicia sq. M.P.. V.P . Mitford's’ History of ¢ ) vols. v0. x 
fi sens Piseli vesiy aghibah> ; B Teri sd by King, 8 velo. bre, hese we : 
wrmed in I sas i Jarto mittee, in gre ne ll 1 utler’s Lives of the ca T 
aided by the taly wer %: . eae ce , at t lute! pmcwied ss mes a? tive exer- ne llection of Ve sand Travels . 
ee : William Young ~~ . 2s stival, have great " ols, 4to. half russia, 60, tis. aks 
PALL MALL. — PICT! RES by AN oe ubseriptions and Dona- | gilt, sf. 3a— Pinden's “pss Santas Igo ners, 
ee eee, oo eee rer B., Esq n£1 1|Huggins, FE Life and ‘Works of ee Soe Se Ilust 
Messrs. FOSTER & SON + OSA, A. CARACCI, &e. ing gton, 8 : Esq as 3 ins, F.,Esq. (Steward) gilt eaves toda Hie nd mod med» 3 vele Toys 
ery, 54, Pall Mall. o he , AUCTION, at the Gal- mes, Esq re gnd£d 5 5 mtinuata, he together 19 vols. 8 a ditaha, 
diately after the . nian Pires by sh of Dane. “nen M., Esq. ....a 1 “a 1 1 | —Bacon’s Works, by "Basil Montague, avo. half » 
he late Ws 1 pe e wm Piet area, | direction of the Exe- t ve tee o sli di] tA ys Milton’s Prose Wor $ oy fallen’ ex Q 4 
tio Patients, in addi Johnso eoee® 1 1 ional Gal ry of Pictures by . io, calf, 1. 1% E 
ton TURES of the HIGHEST IM. | Asti Web la tt jonneon, bie. Sohn’ <<1a 2 2 | jto. half mor. 9 10s tS ye ey ’ 
E selected vines - - ~ : ali ah. Sto. old russia, 12. : Wes aals of Commerce 
of th » late Williaa Perens Oe & ; Slee nen ith d 10 10 | —British E snyicte with Pref 80. half ¢ 
vod a | ee ohn, Esq. ..2ndd 10 10 calf, 61, 63.- N > aa refaces by ( halmers, 
2 it Saas Mestiers 1 i [adox’s History of the Exchequer, 2 v« 
1] Messrs. ascii . a. ¢ », Opere di, ie ae ee ae 
1 1| Jol aseeees ciardini Istoria d'Italia, the only gen a 
$ vols. 4to. ~ > . ennine and uncs 
. by Giorgione ; z 1 1| Key, ps . ito. vellum, 2U. 10s.—Fox’s History o: een 
ets = ow on View. ae; and some other > - 4f3 pn me gp ag Se ee Heywood’s V indie 7 to on es IT. 3 K SE ( 
aprocusrn LETTERS. the Pronert CREE ER ETE dosanquet, Henry | Hee 2 vols. 4to. bda. 4/. 48. "cares Buchoua 8 nar} = 
sare mone A. DONNADIEU, report the well-known Col- | Bosanquet, Mrs. 3rd d 5 5) Lynne, % bds. very Perncrowmgsa Men ADBL 
PuT 7, een ubmit tted for public ¢~ ee. Collection | Born, Ambrose, Esq. 3G 5 | ee, Rousseau, Oo net Euvres 3 vols. 
ce. 2 ‘ . PSON suc seneen Mr paeny Fees, “nee den, My r “ ual. ad. ¢ - 1 M.P. : and I all of th 
rear nd Great Rooms, 1 1. Pice , fowden, A., Esq. ........d | P word Orford's (Horace W 
d fo lowis * day iceadilly, on TU ‘Es- | Brown, T . d 1 1) Marsh il , S80. , > 
THE y valu: ohio AU TM BY nina a Imas, Esq. a 1 1| Meye Antiquities. *n umerous fine plates 5 Bilt, ot 158, 6d. 
OGR APH I arn sq a1 1} 128, 6d. p 2 vols, 4to. _ 
whieh some bee LETTERS, | 2 Oke, 8. Ber " 1) McCallan + Gi.—Coxe's Hist Tour in Monm 
n aequired idry, Es nmout 
torical interest of t he hen ed with re feren “e to the > | Mek Kenzie gilt, 22. 23, Gibhon's Miseella 
of preservation.—May be a eat pg ell as to tl fifa tate Briggs, H. R., . a icholson, 
prior to the sale, Ca su : will ve tice and Monday Burns, R.. Esq " 
somsnallee es j Thos. E poser and fF 
DRAWINGS AN " -—— —_— H ito. _ rextra, Cl. s., 18 
y AND im oor -_ Poe . 68,, 1806- 
. geen bm - ED WORKS OF ali: nes Vs ~~ ne folio, half rus 
Sy Messrs. CHRISTIE & | {LES HEATIIL. 3s, Wm ry Earlom, 200 plates, 2 vi 
kine Jamey & MANSON, ¢ their Gres . Mrs sby’s Natural Hist ae 
’ anuea's sciua ~— eir Great Room, 8 Sir po 
order of ws 2, on LON DAY, = ‘ . r 
es tate of Mr. Chark —_ I 
— r, President of the 
Sak il NGS includes Yoosns 2nd d 10 10 a, Antic odert 
from, i * of th Summer in Paris, son Esq : : 5 sae er me Italia et Diss 
Bouks of Beauty, traits and plates ono 1 etters, Wi > Book TJ 
oll Annals of the . y . 8vo. half russia, l Notting 
. Lae ke Price eo .y cs me ‘ land, pow tage lo, hall a and Establishment of Keligion in E a 
arren. 1 sol. > + - 
Also sets of beautiful I ce . OL * The GEN ERA Ne GUE oe t8ey wat 
Annual, Keepsake, ¢ hey ty, Pictu _ mningh xm, 5 . the receipt of 12 tage stampa oe wilt 
May be viewed & iain aia iis davis, Charles ; ——— IL D 
om . * a S : Jar i oO 1 Trl ————————— — » Dec 
logues had. Ath ‘a 1 1/Shaw, u 11 HOK E SECOND-HAND Pek Gilborn 
XTRA . y _ Shirl a11 extraordinary 1 )OKS, at a 
i pes nicesreeesesd 5 5|Simelal © 111 powpiRee aeSEn a CATALOGUE ot his extnse a 
‘ »D. — mama a @ Sinela “ ali ] . Ma his extens 
L, by AUCTION Reseee a ; * ee = ewgate-s 
arden, on WE DNE say ster, G. Holgate, Esq. nelair, a 1 1 | 28ingle post tamp. Parts 1 t application, by the inel ' 
( ae Foster, John. E “th a 10 0 i a1i ri a ach. Among the many 10,4 also can be had for 9 pos 1 AUT 
ceeding: Vv rare ZAS’ wa Freshficld, sq. ..6th d 5 | Sinclair, eS vis collection abounds, tt J nluable works with v ( 
of Mor ers HDs ndition es , T INDIAN F.R ot J. We Psa. Singleton, a 1 1 | ness of the following enti le ne condition and uz ulled cheap 
ilmein a , srdd 10 10/8 a, d21 0 H title them to especial noti I 
{ iend. A. by W. Gurne Sparrow, a ig al 2p : . 
Ese ) urney, Sprague : s) =... 18: urd’ Parliamentary History and Del ates 
“ Frien i, A.by R 1 1/Staples, Jol di1i mmplete set, from the time of the N po 
»mpris ing vy R. Nich Joon 3 John, a 1 1) year 1845, ied e of the Norman Conquest 
Celi Sq.... ; 2 ymons ng re - ’ and ne uniform series of 178 large royal 5 
a macre : a 1 Trevell : s a very neatly half-bound al Sve 
had A, by J. Sinclair, oe d 2 ublished at 2341 saeeias yr only 45 guinea Vill. 1 
had of the Aue- d Macklin’s s : 
¢ Macklin’s splendi A Bret 
eltaten with splei ndid edi ti on a of ee Bible : the | best 
bound in mx <0, 1 ichily gilt, . large folio, elegantly 
at 702. unbound. duties saan originally published 
Bovdell’s id 
ienaale or gh splend lid ed ition of Shakspeare. A very 
large folio, hi swith eu ssions of the plat volt 
lished at 702 unbound. 10 guineas; origi 
The Encyck oR = : eee 
last ed icy cl ‘odie B The seventh and 
ruine half-bound in cal 
with th ther 
new, in r ia OF y half- 
- The E neyel 
aaa - : 4 syelopectia Met . 
SHELLS, BOTANICAL AND OTHER - vols, 4to. new. and \ ok aul —_ Se 
BOUKCASE. AND MISCELLANIES -—" tin boa ls 2. calf, for 23 oS 
S. STEVE 2 ES. FORM 0 - r ees’s Cyclopx ia, Cox it. 2 x As 
King-street, ¢ ven! aol Ry orton. at their “Ig By ae 4 : HARITABLE neatly half-bound, rus nt poe Panta: uy e - m4 2 
, iden, on FRIDAY, 2nc may ls - vequeath, out « ucl . . as; 0 ally publushee at 85, an 
pte COL L B CTI IN « ¢ sty may the awfully ne applied ne that purp. un 17 she Annual Register, from its commences ent in Gossip 
M Mr. oH AL Ly, ‘ rT SHELLS of the late one Dis 8 of the he ve de a flicted witl 1 Fistula ar i ie ‘ og 13 ag half-ound, 12 gt Another and Priest 
Minerals, Skulls t h inets of Britist . shall be for the use and benef? established in Lond a © copy, 15 guineas ; published ori ini ily it L in Tears 
tific and’ eg An imals ar <y Rirde Rotes iritish Insects and | ceipt of the per: use and benefit of the s idon, which sum > ome at ovl. in 
moo Page: ie urions anim a jand Bird. eB anion and other Scie n Pweg ache b rson who shall be T A Te) fatik and the re- -. ne Quarterly Review and Indexes, 70 vols. in Cyrus 
Paintin a — Pi anof te, aan Dining a S00} conse with | forthe a oe 'y is paid shall be a good ones atthe time = n The 1 f binding, 10 guineas ; pub lished in parts at 502 Chaps 
lay be vi ( scellaneous Article ables, Sideboard, Subscri Scharge to mny executors ve Edinbu ak R } ~XIL 
me. ewed the day prior ¢ : Ban. ptions are received b rch Review, 79 vols. neatly halt 
gues had. prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- house of Masterman, Mi ‘deed & y fhe Treasurer ; at tl the Banking: = 101. 158. ; publis aoa 4) é a M 
. i ry : : era 
Tune 10, 1847, WILLIAM ¢ ART ER, Sec, boun lackwood 's Edinburgh Magazine, 58 vols. half- 
23, Philpot t-lane, City. bound, at ear ry neat and nearly new, 13 guineas; pul lished, ua 
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i Nearly ready, with a Map, 8vo. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION 
IN SERVIA. 


FROM SERVIAN MSS. AND DOCUMENTS. TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
By MRS. ALEXANDER KERR, 


Joun Mv RRAY, Albemarle-street. 


JAMES’S NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


Now ready 





ements 
MR. 


at all the Librarios, 
RUSSELL; 
A TALE OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, 
3 vols. post 8vo. price 12. 11s. Gd. 


SMITH, ELDER & Co. 65, 


Esq. 


London: Cornhill. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. Svo. with Portraits, &c. 32s. 


PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST 


II. 
Also, now ready, 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION IN FRANCE. 


By the Autnor of ‘ Emma Wynpuam,’ ‘Fatuer D*Arcy,’ &c. 


bound, 


OF PERU. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Engravings, 30s. bound. 
SECOND EDITION OF MISS PARDOE’S LOUIS 
AND THE COURT OF FRANCE, 


3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 42s. bound. 


XIV. 


IV. v. 
SECOND EDITION OF THE ILON, MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL, 
ADBLA SIDNEY’S HOME AND ITS INFLUENCE. CASTLES IN THE AIR. 3 


3 vols. 
RicuarD Benytitey, New Burlington-street. 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY.) 


a] dy LT? T 
AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY. No. LXVI. 
JAMES THE SECOND; 
Or, THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. An Historical meses. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Book III, Chap. II. How the Earl of Sunderland eonformed to the Catholic Faith.—Chap. ILL. Lady Plaee.—Chap. IV. 


Nottingham’s Counsel to the King.—Book IV. Tae Ixyvasiox.—Chap. I. The Prince of Orange.—Chap. LL The Landing at 
Brixholme.—Chap. Il. The March to Exeter. 


vols. 











WITH AN ILLUSTRATION ON STEEL, BY R. W. BUSS. 
I. Deceived by Appearances. By E. P. Rowsell, Esq.—Ill. He Envied not the Pomp and Power. By the Rev. James 
iilborne Lyons, L.L.D.—IV. The Agent's Window. By Mrs. White.—V. Alpine Seenery. By the Hon. ‘Julia Maynard. 
THE EXPEDITION IN DIFFICULTIES. 


BY W. 

Ali Pasha and the Bey of Rawanduz.—11. 

Over-Zealous Missionary. —v. 
ment of the Passengers. 


ZEKY NAASHON, 


FRANCIS AINSWORTH, Ese. 


The British Residency at Baghdad.—11. 
Arabian Diplomacy.—V1. 


! Antiquities of Baghdad.—tv. 
An Accident to the Steamer.—vuil. 


An 
Robbery and Imprison- 





THE JEW OF PORTSMOUTH. 


By WILLIAM II. G. KIN 


‘GSTON, Esq. 
VIII. The Venetian Wife and the Council of Ten. An Ilistorical Tale. By Thomas Roseoe, Esq.—IX. The Blind Ogre- 
A Breton Legend. By W. Hughes, Esq. 


LAUNCELOT WIDGE. 
By CHARLES HOOTON, Ese. 
Chapters XXIIL to XXVI. 

CuarpmMan & Hatt, 186, Strand. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, 


A YACHTMAN'S TALE. 





MAGAZINE. 


Esq. 





CONTENTS FOR JULY. 

I. The Casino. vtti.—II. The Alcalde of Zalamea. By John Oxenford. — Margaret Graham. 
R. James, Esq. ‘haps, XVil. and XVII ai The Child and the Stars. By J. E. Carpenter, Esq.— 
Gossip about his Literary Acquaintance. No. V.—VI. The Ballad of Rudiger the Proud. By Mrs. Ponsonby. —Vil. The 
Priest of Isis. An Egyptian Romance. ‘By the Author of ‘ Azeth, the Egyptian’—VIIL. Why is thy Pillow wet with 


No. COCXIX. 
By L. Mari By G. 
. A Gri be eat s 





0 vols, in 
tly halt 


vols. half 
lished, wh 


Tears ? By Carolinede C respigny—IX. Assam and the Hill Tribes.—X. Life and Reminiscences ot Thomas Campbell. By 

Cyrus Redding, Esq. Chap. XII.—XI. Adrien Roux; or, the Adventures of a Courier. By Dudley Costello, Esq. 

Chaps. XVIL, XVIIL, and XIX.—XIL. Which is the Prettiest ? A Glimpse at the Parisian C ‘oulisses. By an Old Habitué. 

~XIIL—Memoirs of M. Tourgueneff. An Episode in Russian History.—XIV. Santa Anna at Vera Cruz. -—XV. Novels of 

a Month—XVI. Lord Cas tlereagh’s Journey to Damascus.—XV li. The Opera. Jenny Lind.—XVIIL. Miscellaneous 
erature, 


Cuarman & Hatt, 186, Strand, 


XUM 





duced to 37. 
OUDON’S M AGAZINE 
4 the Kew Series complete 
d- ick v 


“of GARDENING, 
upwards of 1,500 Bagrovings om 
s. bound in cloth gilt, only 12. 168. (pub. at 9. 9a.) 

vey agazine’ should be perused by every gardens ® 
PS fit ve atlewan.’ — Times, Feb. 7, 183! 

G WILL 7 is. Great Piazza, Covent Gari on in aving purchased the 
“4 W remaining Copies of the above wor to direct attention 
»w price. Odd Parts, to complete sets, may also be had. 


[ OSEPH LEONARD, AUCTIONEER, Boston, U.S. 

(Suceessor to Howe, Leonard & Co.)\—Consignments of New 

or Old Bo oks for Auction Sales respectfully solicited, and for 
wh ic h prompt returns will be made. JOSEPH LEONARD. 


ARGE ROOM, 106, New jond-street.—Is 

4 suitable as a Studio, Committee Room, Picture Gallery, 
with two ms adjoining, the wh le being on the ground floor, 
and inclosed by a lobby entri ance; late in the occupation of Messrs. 
Apply to Mr. Cox, 106, New Bond: -street. 


Eve aus. 
EAGLE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
TOTICE is hereby given, that a SPECIAL 
4 GENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors of 10 or more 
dley’s New London Hotel, New Bridge- 


shares will be held at I 
street, Blackfriars, on W SDAY, the 14th day of July next, 
x precisely,) for the purpose of 


(the Chair to be taken at 1 ¢ ~ 
dec i ding z ups ma proposed Ama ion with another Life Assu- 
Ly, and. of giving to the Direetors full 


W: 












































if adopte -d, 






ame into ¢ 
f the Board of, Directo 
‘ ENRY i SMITH, Actuary. 


(ALEDONTAN RAILWAY. 
LOANS ON DEBENTURES. 

The Caledonian Kailway Company are prepared to receive 
TEN pe RS OF LOANS on Debentures, in sums of not less than 
500/., for Three or Five Years, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. ~ r annum, payable Half-yearly, in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
London, Liverp vol, M: me yey or Bristol. 

ers to be addressed to this Office. Parties may also commu- 

nicate personally with ph Foster & Braithwa nite. 68, Old Broad- 
str eet, Lond n. By order of the Directors, 

Dp. RANKINE, 








‘ be Treasurer. 
Caledonian Railway Office, 
22,P rinces-street. Ei inburgh, Mar 


‘HE NOTTINGHAM R 
AND GENERAL AE ETTee 





h 26, 


1817, 


EVIEW, 
R FOR THE MIDLAND 








Published every F iy be ning, at Seven o'clock, 
Brid} ith-gate 

The Review has me... po ‘onal ished more than thirty-eight 

years, in which period it has obtained such high popularity, and 

such ‘an extensive circulation, as to entitle it to take its rank 

amongst the first country paper This paper is extensively read, 


by R. Sutroyx, 


























especially by the ing and commercial part of the community, 
in the counties of Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester ; and it may 
with truth t id, that its sale greatly exceeds that of any other paper 
published in the three counties. 

For six years, from 1+ 38 to 1843, the House of Commons ordered 
to be published thi number of stamps furnished to each newspaper 
in the king 1 The return, so far as affected the newspapers in 


this town, was as follow 






1839. 1840. 1841, 1842, 1843. 
Nottingham Review 00) 98,000 101,000 111,000 111,000 109,000 
Nottingham Journal 2,400 95.000 71,000 85,050 1 0 100,000 
Nottingham Mercury. 60.300 59,000 60,000 56,750 000 56,000 





The government having been prevailed upon to refuse the returns 


at the end of the last year, we cannot continuc to show the relative 
circulation of the Reviav and ite competitors. This much, how- 
ever, we may be allowed to say—Tne STaMpPs SUPPLIED FOR THE 


Norrincuam Review, iy 1844 AND 1845, WERE 224,000, a larger 
number than in any two ft yrmer years, aud giving an average weekly 
irculation of 2.153 he following statement of the money paid 
for duties up m advertisements inserted in the Review, proves that 
its superior circulation is properly estimated by the public:—In 
the year 1844, for 4,798 advertisements, 358/. 178, duty paid ; and in 
1845, for 5,627 advertisements, 422. 03. 6d. 

TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS, 
Ts E GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 

(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, June 19, contains — 
Agricultural Society of England | Linnean Soc 
Maidstone F a Club—One- 
horse carts 
Manures, Huxtable on 
Manures, lecture on, by Mr. H. 
Davis, London 
Maple-tree, large, by Mr. W. 
Cattle 
Milk-pans, zine 
So- | Naples, news from 
Orehids, the late Mr. Cox's 
Parsnip crop 
Pear-tree, management of 
Pinks 
Plants ettochs of : acid « 
*olmaise heating (: with: Engrav- 
ings), by Mr. J. Whittell, Hearn 





Akebia quinata 
Amateur Gardener 
Asparagus in Germany, 
Heinr Behrens 
near Liibeck 
Bakers’ tricks 


by Mr. 
Travernunde, 





Cogres and p arsnip crop, 
encer, Bewood, 





W ite 
Carts, one-horse 














Chemistry, importance of, to Cottage, Sydenham, Kent 
farmers Potato bread 

Crop, how to caleulate Potato disease—dead fish, by 

Dendrobium not ile by Mr. Jas Mr. C. H, Cooper, Shrub Castle, 
Duncan, Bas 1 Carlo 

Drainage Ac y J. Gird- | Potato disease, Dr. Parkinon | 
Wor Potato disease and Mr. Smee's 

Echites Franciscea aphis 

eos. management of J oultry bree ir 

Farmers, importance of chemis- 


yi 
ents park Show 
Philosophy of 


, and potato disease 


by Mr. C, 






Warminster Soda ash and wireworm 
G Tae by Mr. T. His- | Sour krout 
op, Parsonst ~— King’s Co. Tannia roots 
ano, how t Turnip fly, by Mr. T. Rourke, 


G 0 apy 

He alth, Dr. hae <4 3 Pl hilosepby gardener, Headford, 
Galway 

Victoria wheat 


Viney: ards, railway 


County 


Ite ating, Polmaise 
Huxtable on Manures 








Neeping er Will, 

Laburnu por Wimlow i ywers 

Landowner, report to. by Mr. J... Wireworm and soda-ash 
Morton, W | ‘field Farm, Yew-tree, large 
Gloucestershir Zinc milk- pans 





Landscape garden 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle ond Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithtield prices, with mre be from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay and Seed Markets, and @ complete Newspaper, with a con- 
densed aecount of adi the transactions of the week, 

ORDER of any Newsvender—OFFICE for Adver- 
tisements, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


ing 
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MR. MURRAY’S HAND-BOOKS 


FOR TRAVELLERS ABROAD, AND 
READERS AT HOME. 
The following are now ready. 


5s. 


I. 
HAND-BOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK. 
I, 


HAND-BOOK FOR NORTH-GERMANY AND TIE 
RHINE. 12s. 
II. 
HMAND-BOOK PANORAMA OF THLE RHINE. 10s, 6d. 
Iv. 
IHAND-BOOK FOR SOUTH-GERMANY AND THE 
TYROL. 10s. 


Ve 
HAND-BOOK OF PAINTING—SCHOOLS OF GERMANY, 
&e. 128. 

vi. 
HAND-BOOK FOR SWITZERLAND AND THE ALPS. 

Os. 

Vil. 
FOR FRANCE AND THE 


HAND-BOOK PYRENEES, 
12s, 


Vill. 
HMAND-BOOK FOR SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, MADRID, &c. 


16s. 


1X. 
HAND-BOOK FOR NORTH ITALY AND FLORENCE. 
12s. 


x. 
FOR CENTRAL ITALY AND ROME. 


HAND-BOOK ls. 
XL. 
HAND-BOOK OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUT- 
TIES. 10s. 6d. 


XIL. 
JIAND-BOOK OF PAINTING—SCILOOLS OF ITALY, 12s 


XIII. 
HAND-BOOK FOR MALTA AND THE EAST. 15s. 
XIV. 
ITAND-BOOK FOR EGYPT AND THEBES. 15s. 


xv. 
HAND-BOOK TO THE PICTURE GALLERIES IN LON- 


DON. 10s. 6d. 
XVI 
HAND-BOOK TO WINDSOR AND ETON. 2s. 6d. 
XVII, 
HAND-BOOK TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 2s. 6d. 


John wanes Albemarle-street. 





NEW EDITIONS 


OF STANDARD WORKS. 


GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. By MILiMaAy. 
Second Edition, with Maps. 6 vols. 8vo. 638, 
HALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
HALLAM’S EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Eighth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 248. 
HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
WILKINSON'S ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. With 600 
Illustrations, Third Edition. 5 vols. 8vo. Al. 4s. 
ELPHINSTONE'S HISTORY OF INDIA. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
7. RANKE'S POPES OF ROME. Translated by Saran 
AUSTIN. Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 





to 


bad 


a 


1 








8. LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
A New Edition. Royal 8vo. 15s. 
9. CAMPBELL’S BRITISH POETS. 
A New Edition. Royal 8vo. 15s. 
10. LORD MATION’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Second Edition. 4 vols, 8vo. 52s. 
11. SOUTHEY’S BOOK OF THE CHURCH, 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 
12. LYELL’'S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 18s. 
13. LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 
Seventh Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. 
i4, FARADAY’S CHEMICAL MANIPULATION. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 18s. 
15. SOMERVILLE ON THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
Seventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
16. ABERCROMBIE ON THE INTELLECTUAL POW- 
ERS. Eleventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
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REVIEWS 


A Voyage of Discovery and Research in the 
Southern and Antarctic Regions, during the 
Years 18839—43. By Captain Sir James 
Clark Ross, R.N. 2 vols. Murray. 

THE publication of this book is particularly 

opportune. The scientific voyage the details of 

which it clearly and unaffectedly relates was 
suggested by the British Association for the Ad- 

yancement of Science, at Newcastle in 1838; 

the same Association which is now holding 

its seventeenth annual meeting at Oxford. The 
suggestion was sanctioned by the Royal So- 
ciety, adopted by the Admiralty whilst the 

Earl of Minto was First Lord, and ordered 

to be carried into execution by the govern- 

ment of Lord Melbourne. The “ Expedition of 

Scientific Research to the Antarctic Regions,’ 

as it was called, consisted of two vessels,—the 

Erebus, a bomb of 870 tons, and the Terror, of 

340 tons, each with a complement of sixty-four 

persons. The chief officer of the Expedition 

was Captain, now Sir James, Clark Ross,—who 
sailed in the Erebus, ‘‘a vessel of strong build 
with a capacious hold ;” and the second in com- 
mand was Commander F. R. M. Crozier, the Cap- 
tain of the Terror, a vessel particularly strength- 
ened for contending with the ice of the Arctic 

Seas, and employed under the command of Sir 

George Back in his arduous and unsuccessful 

attempt to reach Repulse Bay. Capt. Ross re- 

ceived his commission on the 8th of April, 1839, 

—his Instructions from the Admiralty on the 

14th of September following,—and on the 25th of 

the same month the Erebus and Terror slipped 
their moorings in the Thames; and, with long 
catalogues on board of desiderata from the Royal, 

Geological, Zoological, and Botanical Societies, 

sailed on an “* Expedition of Research in the 

Southern and Antarctic Regions.” 

Capt. Ross’s Instructions were full and to 
the point. He was to touch in the first place 
at Madeira, in order to obtain the sea-rates of 
the several chronometers with which each vessel 
was supplied; and from thence was to make 
“the best of his way” to the island of St. Helena, 
—where he was to land the observers and the 
instruments for the fixed magnetic observatory 
intended for that station. From St. Helena he 
was to sail to the Cape of Good Hope; where 
he was to ascertain ‘at what point you cross 
the curve of least magnetic intensity,” and where 
he was to establish a second fixed observatory. 
From the Cape he was to proceed to Kerguelen 
Island; where it was thought he would find the 
sea sufficiently open to proceed due southward 
and examine those places where indications of 
land have been noticed by recent voyagers. He 
was then to proceed to Van Diemen’s Land to 
establish a third magnetic observatory ; and from 
thence to sail to Sydney as a centre eminently 
fitted for the determination of all the magnetic 
elements. The remaining winter months were 
to be passed in visiting New Zealand and the 
adjacent islands, and in obtaining there as many 
series of observations as the time would allow. In 
the following summer he was to proceed direct 
to the southward in order to determine the po- 
ition of the magnetic pole,—and even to attain 
to it, if possible; and on the breaking up of the 
succeeding winter to resume the examination of 
the Antarctic Seas in the highest latitude which 
he could reach—terminating his magnetic la- 
bours in the same seas by visiting the South 
Shetlands or the Orkneys, the Sandwich and the 
Falkland Islands. 

To tell how these Instructions were carried 
out, and what was seen and what discovered, is 


XUM 


the object of the present publication. Some of 
the magnetic observations have already appeared, 
under the supervision of Colonel Sabine and 
others, in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society; and the whole will hereafter be 
given in the same appropriate publication. Con- 
tent with this simple reference to them, we then 
will proceed to put together the more striking 
and interesting passages in the two volumes. 

One of Sir James Ross’s first objects was to 
ascertain the exact altitude of Pico Ruivo, the 
highest mountain in Madeira.— 

“Some uncertainty still existing as to the exact 
altitude of Pico Ruivo, the highest mountain of the 
island, above the level of the sea, a party of officers 
was despatched to its summit, with two mountain 
barometers, fur the purpose of its determination: this 
service was entrusted to Lieutenants Wilmot and 
Lefroy of the Royal Artillery, and corresponding 
observations were made with the standard barometers 
of the Erebus and Terror, near high-water mark, by 
the officers of the ships. ‘The result of these opera- 
tions gave, for the height of Pico Ruivo, 6097-08 or 
6102-20 English feet, according as Gay Lussac’s or 
Rudberg’s measure be taken for the expansion of air 
by heat. The result is computed by Bessel's tables, 
in which the hygrometric state of the atmosphere at 
the two stations is taken into the account. This 
elevation is some hundred feet greater than the 
height which was assigned by Lieut.-Colonel Sabine 
from barometrical observations made by the late 
Captain Clavering, R.N., and himself, in the winter 
of 1821-22. It is probable that this difference has 


of theguides: when fog conceals the highest peak from 
view, they halt at a station they call the ‘ Homme a 
pied, which, under such circumstances, may be easily 
mistaken for the summit, having a steep descent on 
every side. By this artitice the guides save them- 
selves and the travellers the trouble and fatigue of 
descending intoa deep ravine, and of thence ascending 
the most toilsome portion of the journey to the peak.” 

As the expedition approached the Magnetic 


was a point of importance.— 
“As we approached the magnetic equator, or line 


question were more frequent; and in order to secure 
a faithful record of those of each ship, as well as to 
detect the cause of any differences in either, it became 
our practice every day at 1 p.m. to communicate by 
signal the results of all that had been obtained up 
to that time. So much advantage was derived from 
this measure, that I would strongly recommend its 
adoption by any expedition that may be employed 
on a service of this nature. We had watched the 
progressive diminution of the dip of the needle, and 
steering a course as nearly south as the wind per- 
mitted, in order to cross the line ofno dipatrightangles, 
we found the change so rapid as to be ascertained 
with great precision; so much so that the signal for 
our being on the exact point of no dip, where the 
needles, being equally poised between the northern 
and southern magnetic systems, assumed a perfectly 
horizontal position, was being hoisted from both 
ships at the same instant of time. Nothing could 
be more satisfactory than the perfect accordance of 
our observations in a determination of so much 
importance: nor could it fail to be of more than 
ordinary interest to me to witness the needle thus 
affected ; having some years previously, when at the 
north magnetic pole, seen it in a directly vertical 
position : nor was it unnatural, when we saw the south 
pole of the needle beginning to point below the 
horizon, to indulge the hope that ere long we might 
be permitted again to see it in a similar position at 
the south magnetic pole of the earth. ‘The regularity, 
as well as therapidity, with which thealterations of dip 
occur, is also worthy of notice. At two hundredand 
eighty miles north of the magnetic equator, the dip 
was 9° 36’, showing about 2°05 minutes of change for 
every mile of latitude ; at two hundred and ninety- 
two miles to the south, the dip was 9° 52’, or about 
2°03 minutes -for every mile of latitude. It is to be 
remembered that this large amount of change is 
limited to the region of the magnetic equator ; near 








heen occasioned by the frequently practised deception | 


Equator, the alteration in the dip of the needle | 


of no dip, our observations relative to this interesting | 


| the poles, it requires an approach of about two miles 
to produce an alteration of a single minute of dip.” 

The first piece of ice was seen on the 3rd of 
May 1810; while the party were favoured by a 
strong north-westerly breeze and advancing 
rapidly to Kerguelen Island.— 

“On the morning of the{3rd, when in lat. 47° 17'S. 
long. 58° 50’ E., the first piece of antarctic ice was 
seen by us, though so small as scarcely to deserve the 
name of an ice-berg, being not more than twenty feet 
high and evidently fast dissolving, yet it was suffi- 
ciently solid to injure seriously any vessel that might 
run against it. We passed several beds of floating 
sea-weed, and were accompanied on our course by 
many of the great albatross, and the large dark 
petrel, and still more numerously by the speckled 
Cape pigeon and stormy petrel, of two or three dif 
ferent kinds, ‘These birds added a degree of cheer- 
fulness to our solitary wanderings, which contrasted 
strongly with the dreary and unvarying stillness of 
the tropical region, where not a sea-bird is to be seen, 
except only in the vicinity of its few scattered islets, 
which is the more remarkable where the ocean 
abounds so plentifully with creatures fit for their 
food.” 

On the 13th of May, they anchored in Christ- 
mas Harbour, in Kerguelen Island.— 

“On the south side of the harbour is the extra- 
wdinary rock noticed by Cook, and which forms so 
conspicuous an object in his accurate drawing of this 
place. It isa huge mass of basalt much more recent 
than the rock on which it rests, and through which it 
seems to have burst in a semi-fluid state. It is up- 
wards of five hundred feet thick, and rests upon the 
older rock at an elevation of six hundred feet above 
the level of the sea; and it was between these rocks 
| of different ages that the fossil trees were chiefly found, 
| and one exceeding seven feet in circumference was 
| dug out and sent to England. Some of the pieces 
| 











appeared so recent that it was necessary to take it in 
your hand to be convinced of its fossil state, and it 
was most curious to find it in every stage, from that 
| of charcoal lighting and burning freely when put in 
| the fire, to so high a degree of silicification as to 
| scratch glass. A bed of shale, several feet in thick- 
| ness, which was found overlaying some of the fossil 
| trees had probably prevented their carbonization 
| when the fluid lava poured over them. A still more 
| extraordinary feature in the geology of this island is 
| the numerous seams of coal, varying in thickness 
| from a few inches to four feet, which we found im- 
| bedded in the trap rock; the positions of two of the 
larger of these seams are marked on an annexed 
plan. Whether the coal is in sufficient abundance 
ever to be of commercial importance we had not the 
opportunity of ascertaining: but, at the present day, 
when steam-vessels are traversing every portion of 
the ocean, it may not be unworthy a more extended 
examination, for in no situation would it be more desir- 
able to have a coal depdét than at this island, lying as 
| it does, immediately in the high-road to all our 

Indian and Australasian colonies, abounding with 
excellent harbours, and at a convenient distance from 
the Cape of Good Hope.” 

Coal is not the only product of Kerguelen 
Island. The cabbage of the island is thus re- 
ferred to by Dr. Hooker, the assistant-surgeon 
of the Erebus :-— 

“Though Kerguelen Island is remote and com- 
paratively bare of vegetation, there are several pecu- 
liarly interesting points connected with its botany. 
Though now destitute of even a shrub, the abun- 
dance of fossil remains proves that many parts were 
for successive ages clothed with trees. ‘The propor- 
tion of the surface that is covered with plants is 
about equal to that in Spitzbergen and Melville 
Island, yet the relative number of species to indi- 
viduals falls strikingly short; for whilst the Flora of 
Melville Island boasts of sixty-seven species of 
flowering plants, and Spitzbergen of forty-five, Ker- 
guelen Island contains but eighteen, and of these 
only eight cover any considerable amount of surface. 
The climate of the island is such, that, though 
rigorous, it supports a perennial vegetation; and 
scarcely any of the plants, even the grasses, can be 
called annuals, Of the five plants found blossoming 
during December by Captain Cook, four were ob- 
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served in the same state in May, and three of them 
continued so until the 20th of July; and in the 
month of June, twelve out of the eighteen species 
were collected in flower. ‘The repeated snow-storms 
had little influence in checking the verdure, and the 
umbelliferous plant was the only one actually frost- 
bitten by severe weather of three days’ continuance. 
* * The famous cabbage of Kerguelen Island, 
hitherto unpublished, was first discovered during 
Captain Cook’s voyage. Specimens, together with 
a manuscript description, under the name of Pring/ea, 
were deposited, in the collection formed by Mr. A 
derson, in the British Museum, where they st 
exist. To a crew long confined to salt provisions, 
or indeed to human beings under any circumstances, 
this is a most important vegetable, for it possesses 
ail the essentially good qualities of its English name- 
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sake, whilst from its containing a great abundance of 
essential oil, it never produces heartburn or any of 


those disagreeable sensations which our pot-herbs 
are apt todo. It abounds near the sea, and ascends 
the hills to their summits. The leaves form heads 
of the size of a good cabbage-lettuce, generally ter- 
minating an ascending or prostrate stalk, and the 
spike of flowers, borne on a leafy stem, rises from 
below the head, and is often two fect high. The 
root tastes like horse-radish, and the young leaves or 
hearts resemble in flavour coarse mustard and cress. 
for one hundred and thirty days our crews require 
no fresh vegetable but this, which was for nine 
arly served out with the salt beef or pork, during 
ch time there was no sickness on board.” 

At Kerguelen Island the party stayed sixty- 
eight days; and arriving at Hobart Town on 
the 16th of August, Sir James proceeded to 
erect his third observatory.— 



















“The building, which is forty-eight feet long by six- | 


teen broad, is entirely of wood, and care was taken 
that not the smallest particle of metal of any kind 
was used in its construction, the whole of the fasten- 
ings being of wooden pegs. The instruments are 
placed on pillars of sandstone, fixed in the solid rock, 
of the same formation, and defended from any influ- 
ence the heat of the body of the observer might have 
upon them by the intervention of a closely-fitted deal 
partition ; the observer reading off the instrument 
by means of a telescope also fixed on a smaller pil- 
lar of the same kind, through a small aperture in the 
wooden partition several feet distant from the in- 
strument.’”’ 

Quitting Hobart Town, Sir James resolved to 
avoid all interference with the supposed dis- 


coveries of Captain Dumont D’Urville, of the | 


French Expedition, and Lieutenant Wilkes of 


the United States Exploring Expedition; and 
seleeted a much more easterly meridian (170° E.) 
on which to penetrate to the southward and 
reach, if possible, the Magnetic Pole.— 


“My chief reason for choosing this particular me- 


the 70th to the 79th degree, with several ad- 
jacent islands, anda large volcano called Mount 


Erebus upon it.— 

“We now shaped our course directly for the 
Magnetic Pole, steering as nearly south by compass 
as the wind, which soon afterwards veered to the 
south-east, admitted. Our hopes and expectations 
of attaining that interesting point were now raised 
to the highest pitch,—too soon, however,—to suffer as 
ere a disappointment. A * Jand-blink’ 
made its appearance in the horizon as the ships 
advanced, and had attained an elevation of several 
degrees by midnight. All of us were disposed to 
doubt that which we so much apprehended, owing 
to its much paler colour than the land-blinks we had 
seen in the northern regions; but soon after 2 a.m. 
the ofticer of the watch, Lieutenant Wood, reported 
that the land itself was distinctly seen directly ahead 
of the ship. It rose in lofty peaks, entirely covered 
with perennial snow; it could be distinctly traced 
from $.S.W. to S.E. by S. (by compass), and must 
have been more than one hundred miles distant 
when first seen. The highest mountain of this range 
I named after Licutenant-Colonel Sabine, of the 
Royal Artillery, Foreign Secretary of the R 
ciety, one of the best and earliest friends of my 
youth, and to whom this compliment was more 
especially due, as having been the first proposer and 
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and one of the most active and zealous promoters of 


the expedition. At noon we were in the highest 
latitude (71° 15’) attained by our great navigator in 
1774, during his several attempts to penetrate to the 
south, We had by this time run fifteen leagues 
directly towards Mount Sabine, and still it appeared 
to be very distant: more land came in view as we 
advanced, mountainous ranges extending to the right 
and left of that we first discovered. At 6 p.m., when 
we had closed the land seventy miles, we were about 
two leagues from the shore, which was lined with 
heavy pack-ice. 
it towards a small bay, where we hoped to eftect a 
landing; but the wind being on the shore, and a high 
sea beating heavily along the pack edge, we found it 
quite impracticable. We therefore stood to the S.E. 
for the purpose of rounding the eastern extreme of a 
close body of ice, and of getting to leeward of a pro- 
jecting point of the coast, off which we observed 
several small islands, that we expected would afford 
such protection as to admit of our landing with less 
difficulty. The cape which formed the southern 
promontory of the bay was, at the request of Com- 
mander Crozier, named Cape Downshire, after his 
kind and lamented friend, the late estimable Mar- 
quis. Its northern point was called Cape Adare, 
after my friend Viscount Adare, M.P. for Glamor- 
ganshire, who always evinced a warm interest in our 
undertaking. It is a remarkable projection of high, 
dark (probably volcanic) cliffs, and forms a strong 


| contrast to the rest of the snow-covered coast. Some 


ridian in preference to any other was, its being that | 


upon which Balleny had in the summer of 1839, 
attained to the latitude of sixty-nine degrees, and 
there found an open sea ; and not, as has been as- 
serted, that I was deterred from any apprehension 
of an equally unsuccessful issue to any attempt we 
might make where the Americans and French had 
so signally failed to get beyond even the sixty- 
seventh degree of latitude. For, I was well aware 
how ill-adapted their ships were for a service of that 
nature; from not being fortified to withstand the 
shocks and pressure they must have been necessa- 
rily exposed to had they ventured to penetrate any 
extensive body of ice, they would have « qually failed 
had they tried it upon the meridian I had now cho- 
sen, for it will be seen we met with a broad belt of 
ice, upwards of two hundred miles across, which 
would have been immediate destruction to them to 
have encountered ; but which, in our fortified vessels, 
we could confidently run into, and push our way 
through into the open sea beyond ; without such 
means it would be utterly impossible for any one, 
under such eircumstances, however bold or perse- 
vering, to attain a high southern latitude.” 

On the 11th of January 1841, Captain Ross 
made his celebrated discovery of what has since 
been called Victoria Land;—a tract of land 
(country it can hardly be called) running from 








rocks, that were observed to lie several miles to the 
north and west of Cape Adare, shewing their black 


summits conspicuously amongst the white foam of 


We 


the breakers, were named Dunraven Rocks. 


| obtained soundings in one hundred and sixty-five 





fathoms, and several small black stones, which came 
up with the lead, tended to confirm my conjectures 
of the voleanie origin of the newly-discovered land. 
Cape Adare at the time bore N. 52 W., distant about 
five or six miles. It was a beautifully clear evening, 
and we had a most enchanting view of the two mag- 
nificent ranges of mountains, whose lofty peaks, per- 
fectly covered with eternal snow, rose to elevations 
varying from seven to ten thousand feet above the 
level of the ocean. The glaciers that filled their 
intervening valleys, and which descended from near 
the mountain summits, projected in many places 
several miles into the sea, and terminated in lofty 
perpendicular cliffs. In afew places the rocks broke 
through their icy covering, by which alone we could 
be assured that land formed the nucleus of this, to 
appearance, enormous iceberg. The range of moun- 
tains extending to the N.W. was called Admiralty 
Range, of whch the higher and more conspicuous 
were distinguished by the names of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty under whose orders I 
was serving.” 





ia , . . 
The ceremony of taking possession of these 
newly-discovered lands in the name of Queen 


We steered close along the edge of 





Victoria was performed on Possession Island — 
one of the smallest of the group, made Up of 
penguins and guano. The island is thus de. 
scribed by Sir James Ross :— 

“ Possession Island is situated in lat. 71° 56" and 
long. 171° 7/ E., composed entirely of igneous rocks 
and only accessible on its western side. We say ng: 
the smallest appearance of vegetation, but inconceiy. 
able myriads ef penguins completely and densely 
covered the whole surface of the island, along the 
ledges of the precipices, and even to the summits ¢ 
the hills, attacking us vigorously as we waded through 
their ranks, and pecking at us with their sharp beaks 
disputing possession; which, together with their loud 
coarse notes, and the insupportable stench from th. 
deep bed of guano, which had been forming for ages 
and which may at some period be valuable to th 
agriculturists of our Australasian colonies, made ys 
glad to get away again, after having loaded our boats 
with geological specimens and penguins. Owing to 
the heavy surf on the beach, we cou!d not tell whether 
the water was ebbing or flowing; but there was , 
strong tide running to the south, between Possessioy 
Island and the main land, and the Terror had some 
difficulty to avoid being carried by it against the land 
ice. Future navigators should therefore be on their 
guard in approaching the coast at this place,” 

The largest of the newly-discovered islands 
was called Coulman Island, after Thomas Coul- 
man, of Whitgift Hall; and its extreme southern 
point Cape Anne, after Mr. Coulman’s daughter, 
now Lady Ress, Another island was called 
Franklin Island, after Sir John Franklin; and 
a third Beaufort Island, after Captain (now 
Admiral) Beaufort, the Hydrographer of the 
Admiralty. Other friends came in for capes, 
promontories, and headlands. Indeed, in the 
universal naming, it would be difficult to find 
any scientific character who escaped the honour 
of supplanting the ‘elephants’ of our earlier 
Arrowsmiths and Wylds. 

“Franklin Island is situate in latitude 8S, 
long. 168 12’ E. It is about twelve miles long and 
six broad, and is composed wholly of igneous rocks; 
the northern side presents a line ef dark precipitous 
cliffs, between five and six hundred feet high, ex- 
posing several longitudinal broad white, probably 
aluminous, bands of several feet thickness; two or 
three of them were of a red ochre colour, and gave 
a most strange appearance to the cliffs. We could 
not perceive the smallest trace of vegetation, noteven 
a lichen or peace of sea-weed growing on the rocks; 
and I have no doubt, from the total absence of it at 
both the places we have landed, that the vegetable 
kingdom has no representative in antarctic lands, 
We observed that the white petrel had its nests on 
the ledges of the cliffs, as had also the rapacious 
skua gull; several seals were seen, and it is by no 
means improbable that the beach on which we in 
vain attempted to land may, at the proper season, 
be one of their places of resort, or ‘ rookeries’ as 
they are termed by the seal fishers.” 
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While sailing southward, an active volcano 
was discovered on the new Victoria Land. — 

“With a favourable breeze, and very clear weather, 
we stood to the southward, close to some land which 
had been in sight since the preceding noon, and 
which we then called the ‘High Island;’ it proved 
to be a mountain twelve thousand four hundred feet 
of elevation above the level of the sea, emitting flame 
and smoke in great profusion; at first the smoke 
appeared like snow-drift, but as we drew nearer, it 
true character heeame manifest. The diseovery o 
an active volcano in so high a southern latitude 
cannot but be esteemed a circumstance of high 
geological importance and interest, and contribute to 
threw some further light on the phy construction 
of our globe. I named it ‘ Mount Erebus,’ and an 
extinct volcano to the eastward, little inferior in height, 
being by measurement ten thousand nine hundred 
feet high, was called ‘ Mount Terror.’ * * At 4 p.m. 
of the 28th January, Mount Erebus was observed 
to emit smoke and flame in unusual quantities, 
producing a most grand spectacle. A volume 0 
dense smoke was projected at each successive )ét 
with great force, in a vertical column, to the height 
of between fifteen hundred and two thousand feet 
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= upper part, it descended in mist or snow, and 
rally dispersed, to be succeeded by another 
lid exhibition of the same kind in about half 
“hour afterwards, although the intervals between 
suptions were by no means regular, The dia- 
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toy of the columns of sinoke was between two a 
" hundred feet, as near as we c uld measure it; 
the bright red 
crater was clearly 
tible; they 
‘see streams of lava pouring down its sides 
lost beneath the snow which descend rom a 
hyndred feet below the crater, and projected its 








mever the smoke cleared aw 
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perpendicular icy cliff sever 1] miles in » the o ean.” 
* Siy James was anxious to winter near his 
newly-diseovered land; but this he soon found 
to be impossible. The young ice was increasing 
‘n thickness; and there was every chance of his 
beimg locked in,—to be released he knew not 
when, or if indeed at all. His feelings on this 
occasion will be best understood in his own 


“Had it been possible to have found a place of 
ity upon any part of this ceast where we might 
have wintered, in sight of this brilliant burning moun- 
tain,and at so short a distance from the magnetic 
nole, both of those interesting spots might easily have 
been reached by travelling parties in the following 
ng; but all our efforts to effect that object proved 
e unsuccessful; and although our hopes of com- 
lete attainment were not realized, yet it was some 
atisfiction to know that we had approached the pole 
«me hundreds of miles nearer than any of our pre- 
jeeessors:; and from the multitude of observations 
that were made in so many different directions from 
t,itspesition may be determmed with nearly as much 
xecuracy as if we had actually reached the spot itself. 
[twas nevertheless painfully vexatious to behold at an 
easily aecessible distance under other circumstances 
the range of mountains in which the pole is placed, 
ind to feel how nearly that chief object of our under- 
taking had been accomplished: and but few can 
nderstand the deep feelings of regret with which I 
ft myself compelled to abandon the perhaps too 
unbitious hope I had so long cherished of being per- 
mitted to plant the flag of my country on both the 
magnetic poles of our globe.” 

On the 28th of February 1841, the voyagers 
looked for the last time on Victoria Land :—eon- 
cerning which, Sir James is of opinion that the 
reeent diseoveries in the Antarctic regions 
made by the French and American navigators, 
and still more recently by himself, do not prove, 
as some have supposed, a great southern con- 
tinent, but rather a chain of islands. His con- 














cluding remarks on D’Urville and on Wilkes 
are much to the point.— 
“Tcannot refrain from observing that the practice 








ng down the land, not only where we had ac- 
tually determined it to exist, but in those places also 
which every appearance denoted its existence,’ is 
not only entirely new amongst navigators, but seems 
tome likely tooccasion much confusion, and even to 
raise doubts in many minds whether the existence 
of some portions of land that undoubtedly were seen 
ight not also be of an equally questionable cha- 
racter with those laid down from appearances only, 
unless some distinctive mark were given by which 
they could be known from each other.” 

_ We shall return to these volumes for some 
further examples of the valuable and interesting 
matter which they contain. 




















Recollections of England. By the Rev. Stephen 
H. Tyng, D.D., Rector of St. George’s, New 
York. Bagster. 

Tare are odd discrepancies in this book :—not 

Meonsistent with sincerity, however coexistent 

with an objectionable sectarianism. Dr. Tyng 

came over from America to the May Fair held 
in Exeter Hall: at which certain philanthropic 
bodies meet, as all the world knows, that their 
members may prove their humility by limitless 
Yeciprocal adulation and their Christian charity 
y warm and voluntary denunciations of those 


XUM 


the mouth of the crater, when condensing first | who are not present to defend themselves. 








Of 
these seraphic scenes Dr. Tyng is an amiable 
“penciller”; — describing with unction the 


Stowells and the M‘Neiles and the Noels and 
the Cunninghams, for the edification of his flock 
at St. George’s, New York. His transatlantic 
simplicity, however, stumbled at many strange 
things. Not merely were the private convi- 
vialities of our Clergy found more noticeable 
than apostolic by one whose notion of a Priest’s 
fare would seem to be 
A serip with herbs and fruits supplied, 
And water from the spring ;— 

but the forms of our Episcopal worship teazed 
him also. Nevertheless, he could be candid on 
and when at Cambridge, after being 
puzzled by the lessons “read by two bachelors in 
theirlambswool hoods,”’ ‘‘ the prayers and psalins 
read and sung together by two Fellows, and the 
singing men and boys,” and “ the bowings 
East of the congregation,”’ he sensibly cuts the 
knot thus :—“ Whether the habit of such religious 





parade be advisable or not in worship, I suppose | 


hardly comes up to us for a question. It cer- 
tainly would be very much the contrary for us 
to introduce it where it had been unknown, and 
would, I apprehend, tend little to edifying. But 
it would be foolish and vain to select one of the 
multiplied forms of these old establishments to 
quarrel with as if that were peculiarly obnoxious. 
‘The moment you begin with that question, ‘a 
troop cometh’; and it would be about as difficult 
to give a reason for one asforanother. I hardly 
felt called upon to approve or to disapprove.” 
This good Americanism and good Christianity 
are somewhat contradicted by a lively profession 
of ‘‘disgust” at all these Cathedral forms, made 
in the next paragraph; which taken in context 
with what has been quoted reads oddly. 
less to our liking is the manner in which Dr. 
Tyng seems to have taken for granted the mon- 
strous heresies of Puseyism. Having thrown 
himself into the arms of his own party without 
misgiving or question, he seems to have accepted 
all their statements and avoided any opportuni- 
ties of examination for himself. This, it is need- 
less to explain, is not our view of the duty of a 
religious traveller. The worse the error, the 
more needful is it that calm, affectionate, ob- 
servant eyes should scrutinize its length and it 
depth, its boundaries and bearings—that steady 
hands should record what has been observed. 


We are as little in love with the followers of 


Froude and Newman as Dr. Tyng; but they are 
neither to be convinced, coerced, nor allured 
back into sound and sensible discipline by dis- 
dain and accusation and a Pharisaical resolution 
to stand aloof and rail. There is nothing, how- 


ever, to lead us into fancying Dr. Tyng one of 


those who wilfully play the part of Firebrand ; 
—else had our remonstrances been couched in 
language more strong and condemnatory. 





The New Pitavai; a Collection of the most 
Interesting Criminal Cases of all Countries 
from Olden to Modern Times—[{Der neue 
Pitaval; eine Sammlung, §c.] Edited by 
Dr. J. E. Hitzig and Dr. W. Haring. Leipzig, 
Brockhaus; London, Williams & Norgate. 

Iv has been reserved for our times to discover 

not only that the Virtues are very dull things, but 

also that all uses of studying them are worn out. 

The ‘liveliest sensations”’—nay, the most in- 

structive lessons—we are now taught to seek in 

the contemplation of Vice. Felony, simple and 
compound,—homicide in its various degrees— 
and whatever unspeakable offences swell the 
catalogue of the Seven deadly Sins, are the 
materials with which those who profess to in- 
struct and refine humanity must work; the 
only fruitful themes for an “ original novelist,” 
—the farrago libelli whereby popular taste may 


be at once nourished and provoked. In Paris, 
(le centre de la civilisation, as its children com- 
placently term it,) a school of benevolent philo- 
sophers has for some years past been founded 
to preach this new Evangel—the most extra- 
ordinary, perhaps, that has yet been revealed 
to mankind; and to judge from the number of 
the books published on both sides of the Chan- 
nel on the principles of this sect, its success in 
making proselytes must have been highly 
encouraging. The material of these books is 


| certainly apt enough to minister to that faculty 


to the | 


Cn anit 
fortes 


which it is one of the merits of the French 
school to have discovered—le besoin d’émotions 
As Burke perceived his sublime in 
“ excessive bitters and intolerable stenches,”’ so 
do these professors of the Belles Lettres find 
theirs in whatever can most violently offend the 
“unimproved” moral sense. They lead us to 
seek the heroes and heroines of fiction in the 


| outlaw’s hiding-places, in the condemned cell, 





and in other haunts “‘ of human character and 
passion” which we shall not venture to name. 
By their assistance, we learn that to study the 
‘*philosophy of life,’’ the “ problems of society,” 
&c., we must repair for instruction to the lazar- 
house, the dissecting-rooms, or the gallows-foot. 
Into the details of this wonderful system we 
shall not presume to enter on the present ocea- 
sion. It will suffice to say that while such is the 
favourite walk of Fiction, there should be some 
merit in any notable assistance in this way that 
can be obtained from Fact. After the reading 
world has glowed and sighed over stories of 
imaginary criminals on which the novelist has 
expended his best colours, it may be presumed 
that it will at least listen with patience to the 


v¥e | == sober jurisconsult who comes forward 


| to relate and scientifically unfold some remark-~ 


able histories of real crime. 

Such is the purpose of the German editors of 
‘The New Pitaval.’ Although this title pro- 
mises something similar to the well-known 
Causes Célébres published by that learned and 
very tedious lawyer Gayot de Pitaval, the 
present collection differs in many respects from 
that original; and the points of difference are 
all in favour of the general, as distinguished 
from the merely legal,reader. The favour which 
a translation of the French work had found in 
Germany, in spite of its wordiness and conft- 
sion—the celebrity justly acquired by Feuer- 
bach’s masterly exhibition of remarkable crimi- 
nal cases tried by the Bavarian courts,—as well 
as the success which some other inferior records 
of the kind intended for legal students alone 
had enjoyed amongst lay readers — these evi- 
dences of the general interest of such themes 
suggested to the publishers of the present series 
the idea of a work “ describing the most cele- 
brated and curious cases of all times and coun- 
tries, in a form, inviting to the cultivated public, 
which should, at the same time, deserve the 
regard as well of the legal reader as of the 
psychologist.”” To ensure the combination of a 
popular mode of treatment with due legal 
knowledge and precision, the task was con- 
fided to the care of two editors. Both were 
regularly trained jurists; but while the senior 
or consulting party, Dr. Hitzig, had uninter- 
ruptedly practised his profession until it led 
him to a high post in the supreme criminal courts 
of Prussia,—the other, Dr. Hiiring, to whom 
the composition of the work fell, had for years 
left the practice of law for the pursuits of lite- 
rature ; in which he is pretty well known under 
the pseudonym of Willibald Alexis. By thus 
employing eminent technical skill in union with 


' literary address, the publishers have succeeded 


' 


in producing a series of the accounts of notable 
trials far less tedious and unfit for popular use 
than any other that we have met with; while at 
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the same time, the legal peculiarities in each 
case appear to be pointed out and discussed 
with a sufficient measure of accuracy and care. 
The publication seems to have been received as 
favourably as we think it deserved to be. Since 
the appearance of the first part (in 1842) the 
publishers of ‘The New Pitaval’ have been con- 
tinually encouraged to go on with their under- 
taking. At the close of last year it had already 
reached the tenth volume ; and as the materials 
for a collection so extensive in its plan cannot 
yet be nearly exhausted, it is probable that 
many new numbers may still be called for, so 
long as the work continues to exhibit judgment 
in selecting the cases and dexterity in so re- 
porting them as to combine a certain scientific 
value with a lively and popular interest. 

As the termination of the series, therefore, 
may not be near at hand, it may be as well 
to defer no longer giving some account of 
the volumes that have hitherto appeared. 
This account, indeed, can only be of the 
most summary description; pointing out the 
general texture of the materials collected 
and giving some notion of the manner in 
which they are put together. For a work like 
this we can do no more than give the reader 
a hint by which he may be led to seek for him- 
self whatever of peculiar interest it may contain. 
In any record which must by its very nature be 
devoted to the tracing of singular perversions of 
conduct, strange discoveries of obscure misdeeds, 
nice connexions of circumstantial evidence, or 
philosophical inquiries into the character, mo- 





tives, and normal or exceptional phenomena of | 

. . . | 
crime,—the interest, to be properly enjoyed, | 
must cling to the smallest details and follow | 


the developement of the case step by step. Of 
all that may render it most strange or notable 
a mere summary can give no idea whatever. 
Some instances, indeed, are found in all cri- 
minal annals of such monstrous offences that 
the bare statement of the principal matters of 
fact must be appalling. But while even in 
such cases the true character of the incidents 
can only exert its full power on those who follow 
them closely, in the great majority of criminal 


trials the only circumstances apt to command | 


the attention of cultivated minds—or to gratify 
anything, indeed, beyond the coarsest appetite 
for horrors,—must be sought in the minutia of 
the previous story and in the details of the legal 
procedure. And when the narrator has fulfilled 
his duty with sufficient skill and conciseness, it 
is barely possible to compress his account into a 
narrower form without destroying its most es- 
sential features,—thereby depriving it of all life, 
clearness, and proportion. 

As to the general manner in which the work 
before us has been performed, it may be de- 
scribed as by no means ill-adapted to the design 
as we have stated it above. The case in hand is 
usually opened by a relation of its external inci- 
dents, with more or less of minuteness according 
to the subsequent course of the discovery, and 
in a style decidedly quick and graphic. After 
this detail of the circumstances on which the 
legal inquiry was founded, the course of the trial 
is described so as to keep the reader in sus- 
pense during the gradual opening of the facts 
and the collision of direct with contrary or doubt- 
ful evidence. This is carefully but not over-tedi- 
ously, pursued ; with occasional comments on 
the matters of fact and on the legal points intro- 
duced. After the conclusion of the sentence and 
the historical close of the case, the moral and 
social considerations which it is thought to sug- 
gest are briefly handled,—as well as any dis- 
puted questions of law: and, in general, to this 


is added anything worth notice concerning the | 


| have 





the accused party in doubtful cases when the 
tribunals have been left at fault. This scheme, 
it will be seen, affords the means of sufficiently 
marking the technical points of the inquiry as 
it may especially concern the jurist, while the 
lay reader is presented with whatever it may 
contain of general interest in a story continu- 
ally progressive. It may be added, that on 
the whole the editors have been commendably 
studious of brevity. While the details of cases 
remarkable for any scientific or moral pecu- 
liarities are given with adequate fulness, the 
record, without being too dry or meagre, is in 
general so carefully pruned of needless matter 
that it would not be easy to abridge it without 
impairing its substance. Of what is substantive 
in such cases there will, of course, be different 
views amongst different readers. The German 


| jurisconsult will think many points highly essen- 


execution of the judgment, the behaviour of the | 


criminal after being sentenced, or the fate of 


tial which may seem to be of little moment to 
an English student; and much that is valuable 
to both will be passed over by a reader who takes 
up the book merely in search of entertainment. 

Another feature of this work it may be proper 
to mention. The compilers trained, of course, in 
the system of law which prevails in Prussia Pro- 
per, make no attempt to se when recording 
the proceedings in courts of other countries and 
times. Here and there, a striking difference in 
are aie or practice is remarked in passing ; 

ut any approach to polemics or to the vindica- 
tion of one theory of procedure as superior to 
ancther is usually avoided. The writers have 
made it their business to describe rather than to 
theorize; and seem to dwell no more on the pe- 
culiar features of the system of law or condition 
of society under which the matter in hand may 
arisen than is necessary to show its 
bearing on the developement of the case. 
Nor do they attempt to carry the process of 
minute psychological dissection to the point 
which it reached in Feuerbach’s remarkable 
work. The display of motives, the effect of 
temptation, and the delineation of the original 
character in which they have produced a certain 
effect are by no means neglected. But such 
curious studies as Feuerbach's have either been 
beyond the reach of the Berlin jurists, or they 
may have thought them too refined for the pur- 
poses of a work intended to be popular rather 
than profound. 

The collection being meant to contain all the 
most striking known trials, many of which have 
already appeared in other books, does not, of 
course, present a very large proportion ofentirely 
new matter to the reader x a is conversant with 
the standard records of crime. The editors 
have selected from the original Causes Célébres 
and from the later Parisian compilations under 
the same title, from English and American 
reports, as well as from Feuerbach and from 
other German collectors, a considerable part 
of their materials. To those who have met 
with these elsewhere, the most interesting por- 
tion of the series will be the accounts of several 
remarkable causes tried in the German courts 
within the last forty years, which have not 
before been published in a compendious form. 
Of these, many are exceedingly curious; some, 
as specimens of unaccountable perversions of 
character in the criminal—others, as instances 
of crime remaining obscure under circumstances 
where detection might have seemed to be inevit- 
able. There are not a few cases of presumptive 
evidence connected with a tact and diligence 
that give a high idea of the skill with which 
the practice of criminal law is conducted in 
many of the German tribunals. There are 
others displaying a long continuance of un- 
suspected guilt, the relation of which scems to 
transgress all the rules of probability. Of the 
new cases we shall briefly instance the two 





following ; which we think will be found a 
remarkable as any that have been celebrated 
in the annals of criminal law. 

The first (reported in Vol. X.) is that of , 
native of Berlin, of low extraction, named 
Grosjean; who, under the assumed name of 
Carl Grandisson, made a splendid figure in 
several parts of Germany— appearing and dis. 
appearing at intervals throughout a period of 
twelve years as a wealthy merchant travelli 
with his family for pleasure. At Heidelbers 
especially, and in the neighbourhood of tha 
city, he twice resided for a length of time, on 
each occasion with his wife and family,—g) 
object of general esteem and admiration, jy 
establishment was of the richest kind; his en. 
tertainments were noble and frequent; his 
manners, except for a certain tendency to 
boasting, were thought to be in the highes 
degree winning and delightful. The public 
regard acquired by a prosperous air and 4. 
ciable dispositions was enhanced by the domestic 
virtues and admirable conduct of his very hand. 
some wife. She seemed to be a pattern of pro- 
priety—cheerful and amiable when in company, 
but greatly preferring retirement; in which she 
devoted herself with exemplary care—especially 
during the frequent absence of her husband on 
short business journeys—to the education of 
two lovely and well-conducted children. After 
this happy family had lived for some time in 
Heidelberg, universally popular and admired, 
in 1802 some questionable circumstances took 
place in connexion with the members of a family 
that had become intimate with the Grandis- 
sons,—in which an unaccountable loss of money 
came to be talked of, with some other strange 
transactions; but all in a manner that appeared 
to reflect chiefly on one of the young men of 
that family, who had fallen, as it seemed, hope- 
lessly in love with the merchant's beautiful wife, 
The matter came to no certain conclusion; the 
youth fled, and the Grandissons left Heidelberg 
in consequence of the disgust which this occur- 
rence had caused. Eight years later they reap- 
peared there,—with the same splendid equipage 
and living in the same admirable manner. This 
second sojourn lasted for three years; when 
a mere accident led to the discovery of the 
facts which render the case surprising. The 
wealth of Grandisson was the fruit of a 
regular plunder of the public mails, which, 
without any accomplice in the act, he had sys- 
tematically carried on for years with entire 
impunity. His short absences were employed 
on expeditions of the kind; during which he 
must have committed almost countless robberies 
of large sums of money and other valuables, 
without detection in a single instance,—retun- 
ing to the bosom of his family with the plunder 
which he had collected. The discovery was 
brought about, during one of these absences, by 
a letter, intended to extort money, from one who 
had accidentally found out some of his minor 
peculations and had traced the offender at last 
to his abode. It then became apparent that the 
whole life of this flourishing person had been a 
series of every kind of theft. While the wealth 

ained by his larger felonies was expended in 
Enaien up a stately appearance, he could not 
repress the petty desire of ~——. any trifle 
that fell in his way, in shops, dwelling-houses 
—nay, even in the very = oh where he lived 
on the footing of a grand personage. Yeto 
this not a suspicion was raised until the detec- 
tion of his greater robberies had come to pass 
The condition and history of the wife are hardly 
less curious than this long success of a whole- 
sale system of plunder combined with the in 
cessant practice of the meanest pilfering. She 
appears to have been at once conscious of her 
husband's iniquities, studious to conceal them, 
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averiNg between fits of abandoned conduct and 
Jong intervals of domestic propriety—but, on the 
whole, sick of the deception which she was made to 
ractise and sincerely desirous to give a virtuous 
education to her children. Both husband and wife 
were mere adventurers at the outset. The man 
began his course of crime, when a valet, by 
robbing his master ; and soon afterwards entered 
upon a career of pretences, treacheries, and fe- 
Jonies on the grandest as well as on the smallest 
scale,—so dexterously planned and so long unde- 
tected that the story of them sounds more like a 
romance than a reality of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. To complete the tale, it may be added 
that the culprit, when apprehended at Berlin, 
escaped punishment by committing suicide, in 
a manner showing desperate resolution, be- 
fore his examination could take place. The 
subject will be found highly remarkable in all 
its details; and might furnish the modern writer 
with a theme more amusing and far less odious 
than many of the “criminal novels” can boast of. 

More terrible and strange is the case of 
Gesche Margarite Gottfried of Bremen (reported 
in the second volume). This monstrous woman 
was perhaps of all recorded poisoners the most 
secret, fatal, and inexcusable. No strong passion 
or necessity impelled her to the commission of 
her deadly crimes. The number of her victims 
was greater than in any other case that we have 
heard of; and the choice of these—amongst 
whom were father, mother, two husbands, all 
her own children, and several devoted friends, 
from whom she had received nothing but bene- 
fits—the manner in which she executed her mur- 
ders—the indifference with which she reverted 
to them—betrayed the most profound wicked- 
ness and cruelty. She had none of the vehement 
emotions which actuated a Brinvilliers or a 
Tiquet. She seems to have been alike incapable 
af love, gratitude, or compassion. The meanest 
inducements and the temptations of a vulgar 
selfishness, were her only visible incentives 
to these enormities: which, however, were 
only the darkest part of her depravity —her 
life being spotted throughout with other sins, 
that need not be insisted on. She was 
proved by her own confession to have des- 
patched, in the course of twelve years, fifteen 
of her relations and friends, and given poison 
without fatal effect to at least an equal num- 
ber! But the surprising part of this mon- 
ster's history has yet to be told. Consummate 
in hypocrisy from her earliest youth, she suc- 
ceeded until the very moment of discovery—in 
continual intercourse with respectable people, in 
the populous city of Bremen, in this nineteenth 
century—in passing herself off as the most-ami- 
able of human beings! She was admired by all 
who knew her as the pattern of grace, kindness, 
and Christian submission. ‘The deaths which 
struck down all belonging to her, as they suc- 
cessively occurred, only heightened the interest 
inher pretended sorrows. One of the most emi- 
nent preachers in Bremen, Driiseke, publicly re- 
commended her from the pulpit to the prayers 
of the pious, as ‘‘a sufferer strong in Christian 
patience,” —This marvellous success of her long 
deception is the more curious, as her way of 
Posoning had nothing to distinguish it from 
the rudest attempts. Arsenic was given, with 
sarcely a precaution against discovery, to onc 
victim after another. People began to think 
that there was a fatality attached to the woman, 
#death was seen to fall across all who came 
hear her; but no shadow of suspicion of unfair 
means seems to have arisen until the very last 
moment—when one whom she had often dosed 

fore, discovered poison on the food which 
the had prepared before the worst had be- 
fallen him. The case, whether as an instance 
of unnatural wickedness and of consummate 
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and skilful hypocrisy in the criminal, or as a 
proof of the height to which these may, even 
in our own days, rise and rage undetected 
for years within a narrow domestic circle of the 
iniddle classes, is certainly the most remark- 
able of all the stories of poisoning that we | 
have seen related.—After a long imprisonment, | 
during which confession was extracted by de- 
degrees from the miserable creature, she was at 
length beheaded in Bremen, in 1831 ;—keeping | 
on the hateful mask of glozing sanctimonious- | 
ness and affectation to the last moment. Every- 

thing about her partook of the quality of false 

seeming and vile pretence. On her apprehen- | 
sion, the prison attendants had to remove from 

her miserably shrivelled body as many as ¢thir- 

teen corsels, by means of which, with paint and 

other appliances, she had kept up the appear- 

ance of a buxom and blooming widow. ‘The 

character altogether seems to approach nearly 

to what we may conceive of an inferior demo- 

niac nature—destitute of all the higher capa- 

cities—without a single warm feeling, or even a 
strong passion of any kind—frivolous, sensual, 

vain, selfish, false, deliberately and busily cruel-— 
incapable of anything better than a certain spe- 
cious fawning hypocrisy, an ape-like propensity 
for mischief, and a command of external ap- 
pearances proceeding from the callousness and 
coldness of a nature originally poor and utterly 
depraved by a long practice of every kind of 
sin.—To complete this picture :—she died ap- 
parently without a sense of her abominable 
guilt or any awakened feeling of remorse. 
The account of her protracted career of crime 
almost without motive, and of deception without 
a parallel, has not, we believe, been exhibited 
in any English book; and the curious in such 
records may regret that it is not translated at 

large for the edification of those who do not 
read German. 

To those who are familiar with that language, 
‘The New Pitaval’ will present many other cri- 
minal records , now brought together for the first 
time from different sources, that are by no means 
destitute of interest of various kinds; although 
none, we think, so notable by some degrees as 
the two just mentioned. 
case of Father Thomas, in Damascus, (reported 


inVol. I.) will claim the English reader's notice | 


for obvious reasons. Of instances of disputed 

and doubtful evidence as to the authors of a 

deadly crime there are few more remarkable 

than those of the murder of Fualdes in France, 

(in the same volume) and of the trials of Fonk 

and Hamacher at Cologne (in Vol. IT.); both of 
which produced, in their respective countries, 

the liveliest excitement. The story of the Saxon 

clergyman, Magister Tinius, (Vol. IV.) is a 

curious pendant to Eugene Aram’s—the murders 

in this case being not one, but many; executed, 

too, with the most wonderful secrecy, nor ever 

fully brought home to the criminal :—whose 

motive appears to have been mere robbery, ¢o 

gratify an inordinate passion for accumulating 

books! In the last volume (the Xth) we 

have, under the title of “ The Gold Princess,” a 

curious instance of a_ brilliant imposture— 

practised by a mere child, too, of known humble 

extraction in Berlin, within the last thirteen | 
years; in which the names of stately princesses, 
and even of crowned heads, were made to figure 
for a time with an effect nearly equal to that | 
which Madame Lamotte produced in the cele- | 
brated Affaire du Collier. 

To enumerate all that may be worth looking 
atin a collection of the kind would, of course, be 
impossible. We must leave whatever else is 
new or curious to the discovery of its readers ; 
who will find many other things in the vo- 
lumes that should, as we have said, be highly 
attractive during the reign of the fashion which 


has produced as objects of popular admiration 
its ‘Jack Sheppards,’ ‘ Lucretias,’ and ‘ Mys- 
teries of Paris.’ 





Introduction to Zoology for the Use of Schools. 
By Robert Patterson, Part I. Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. 


| In our notices of Natural History works we 


have frequently complained of the want of good 
introductory books on zoology. ‘The elemen- 
tary treatises on the subject are, for the most 
part, by men who know little or nothing of 
Natural History ; so that, however familiarly or 
popularly these may be written, they fail in 
conveying accurate information. An objection 
to professedly good books of the kind is their 
great price—rendering it nearly impossible that 
they should be introduced generally into schools 
or be the means of extending a taste for science 
amongst the great mass of the population. Now, 
however, we have the want supplied to which 
we have so often referred—by a popular book, 
the work of a Naturalist, at a low price, on the 
subject of Zoology. 

We have at all times advocated the intro- 
duction of the study of Natural History into 
schools:—not the mere reading of a book con- 


| taining anecdotes of bees, ants, dogs, and horses, 


but a systematic study of the objects of nature, 
so that the mind may gain thereby the training 
which the observation of such truths alone can 
give. If we regard the special facts about 
which men have to reason, and which dictate 
their action at the present day in civilized 
communities, we shall find them to be facts 
involving Natural History inquiries. Take, for 
instance, the Health of ‘Towns question ;—and 
it will be fouid that no step can be made in 
this until we are made acquainted with the 
fundamental laws that govern animal life. The 
man who would prosecute inquiries on this 
subject without regarding the functions per- 


| formed by the stomach, the heart, the lungs, 


and the blood-vessels would find himself sorely 
puzzled. Or, turn to the fatal calamity which 
has befallen the sister island,—and whose ter- 


| rible effects are still felt throughout the land. 
The recent lamentable | 


It is only by a knowledge of the functions of 
the plant which has been destroyed, and of the 
nature of those which may be substituted for it, 


| that the evil can be mitigated or subdued. It 


is true that our botanists and zoologists have 
not discovered the true cause of this tremendous 
visitation; but they have pointed out what it 
was not—and a little more general knowledge 
of Natural History would have prevented many 
very foolish experiments, and saved members 
of the press from attributing the disease to a 
cause so absurd as the “ puncture of a little 
insect.” When, in fine, we consider our de- 
pendence upon the vegetable and animal king- 
doms for the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries 
of life, we cannot but feel that a correct know- 
ledge of the laws which govern the economy 
of these departments of nature must contribute 
to the increase of the happiness of those who 
know and can apply them.—The training which 
the mind gets by these studies, too, is, as wé 
have hinted, scarcely a secondary consideration. 
The observing, arranging, and classifying of the 
facts connected with organization give a power 
to the understanding which cannot fail to be of 
service when applied to other facts in the duties 
of life. 

This little book of Mr. Patterson’s is just of 
the kind wanted for schools and young people; 
and we can assure the most fastidious that there 
is nothing in it, though written by a man of 
science, which can offend against good taste.— 
In the details, although the greatest accuracy 
of statement is observed, there is a careful avoid- 


| ance of that technical terminology which so 
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often disgusts the young reader. The present 
volume is confined to the invertebrate animals; 
and we give an illustration of its more scientific 
parts, by a passage on the eyes of insects.— 

“ There are some insects in which no organs of 
vision have been discovered ; but in general they are 
not only very obvious, but present considerable 
variety in colour, form, position, and structure. 
They are generally sessile; and when, to give them 
a wider range, they are fixed, like those of many 
crustacea, on peduncles, those stalks are not move- 
able. The most usual number of eyes is two; but 
when it is needful that the insect should, at the 
same time, have the power of observing objects in 
the air and in the water, it is gifted with four eves, 
as in the common Whirl-gig (Girinus natator), which 
may be seen performing its rapid evolutions on our 
ponds and streamlets. The eyes are sometimes sim- 
ple, sometimes a number of simple eyes are collected 
together, and are then called conglomerate; but the 
most common kind is that which is termed compound. 
Such eyes, when seen under the microscope, appear 
to consist of an infinite number of convex hexagonal 
pieces. When separated and made clean, they are 
as transparent as crystal. Their number is extremely 
variable, and cannot but strike the most indifferent 
with astonishment. ‘ What would be thought of a 
quadruped whose head, of the 
mouth and place of juncture with the neek, was 


with the exception 


covered by two enormous masses of eyes, numbering | 
Yet such is the | 


upwards of 12,000 in each mass. 
condition of the organs of vision in 
Inthe common bee the same structure i 
rent. 
which present vivid bands of purple and green, are 
composed of similar lenses, and each eye contains 
nearly seven thousand. 
house-fly 4000; while above 17,000 have been 
counted in the eye of a butterfly, and more than 
25,600 in that of aspecies of beetle. It is impossible 
to read the simple facts which science thus makes 
known, and not be struck with the complexity of 
structure shown in those diminutive creatures, con- 
sidered with regard to only one of their senses and 
its manifold functions. Nor can we hesitate for a 
moment to attribute to the beneficence of our common 
Creator the compensating contrivances by which the 
want of motion in the eyes is more than counter- 
balanced by the abundance in which these organs are 
bestowed.” 


ragon-fly.’ 


not 


Wherever the subject admits of a practical 
application, Mr. Patterson neglects not to point 
it out. It is strange that this book should have 
been written in Ireland, and by an Irishman 
who constantly illustrates the practical value of 
the study of Natural History by appealing to 
the abundant developement of animal life that 
occurs in his own land; while no country in 
the civilized world exhibits sosmall an amount of 
appreciation of its natural advantages. The 
ocean which washes its shores teems with an 


abundance that would more than support all its | 


inhabitants—and yet the people are perishing 
by famine. To say nothing of fishes, the coasts 
of Ireland abound with the lower forms of edible 
animals,— 

‘Perhaps this is the place where we may best 
direct the attention of the reader to the vast import- 
ance of the marine Mollusca of our coast, as an 
article of food. As such they find their way into the 
dwellings of the rich, and are prized as a cheap and 
wholesome article of diet in the cabins of the poor. 
If it were possible to ebtain from each locality some 
tabular returns of the number of persons employed 
in collecting ‘ shell-fish,’ to use t i 
lation, and of the average weight which « 
dual procured, we doubt not that the re 
so great as to excite astonishment. While residing, 
in July, 1837, near the town of Larne, County An- 
trim, we endeavoured to form some calculation of 
the quantity of the common limpet taken from th 
rocks about that part of the coast, and used as foo, 
and had reason to believe that the weight of the boiled 
‘fish’ was above eleven tons. The weight, as car- 
ried from the beach, was, however, much greater, as 
there is to be added that of the shell, and of a small 
quantity of sea-water which it contained. Whelks 


e con 





88 appa- | 
The fiery eyes of many Gad-flies (Tabani), | 


The ant has 50 lenses; the | 





| to be generally adopted. 
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or periwinkles (Turbo littoreis, Linn.) were also col- 


| lected at the same time; and thus made the probable 


weight of these two kinds of shell-fish as taken from 
one locality, in a single season, not less than forty 
tons. This must, however, be greater than the 
average of ordinary seasons, when causes connected 
with the scarcity or high price of provisions, which 
then prevailed, are not inoperation. But after every 
such allowance has been made, the quantity used as 
food is very considerable. This is attested in other 
localities round the coast, by the large heaps of shells 
which may be seen about the dwellings of the humbler 
The entrance to the Bay of Belfast, and the 
loughs of Strangford and Carlingford, furnish a valuable 
supply of oysters, which are conveyed for sale to con- 
The Carrickfergus oysters are 
large in size, and so much in demand, that their 
price in the Belfast market is generally from twelve 
to fifteen shillings per hundred of 120 oysters. It 
is occasionally 20s.; and we have known one instance 
in which so much as 30s. was paid. The price of 
the pearl oysters, when landed on the beach at 
Condatchy, varies from 14s. to 6/. per thousand ; so 
that the best edible oysters are sold in these countries 
at more than the pearl oysters at Ceylon.” 

As proof that a “little knowledge,”’ far from 
being a “dangerous thing,’’ may often be a very 
useful one, we give the following :— 

“Our admiration for the various functions per- 
formed by the Acalephee is much increased when we 
reflect upon the extremely small quantity of solid 
matter which enters into their composition. This 
fact admits of easy illustration, both in the Beroés 
and in the Meduse. On one occasion we took a 
dead Cydippe, and placing it on a piece of glass, 
exposed it to the sun. As the moistuie evaporated, 
the different parts appeared as if confusedly painted 
on the glass; and when it was become perfectly dry,a 
touch removed the only vestiges of what had been 
so lately a graceful and animated being. With re- 
gard to the Meduse, we may mention an aneedote 
which we learned from an eminent zoologist, now a 
professor in one of the English universities. He had, 
a few years ago, been delivering some zoological lec- 
tures in a seaport town in Scotland, in the course of 
which he had adverted to.some of the most remark- 
able points in the economy of the Acalephe. After 
the lecture, a farmer who had been present came for- 
ward, and inquired if he had understood him cor- 
rectly, as having stated that the Medusie contained 
so little of solid material that they might be re- 
garded as little else than a mass of animated sea- 


Claeses. 


siderable distances. 


— ——eEeeEeEeEEeEeeee es 
for feeling that on the former occasion hee ane 
treated with indulgence, the author now expects 
(according to the significant warning of one of 
his critics) to “‘be dealt with as one to Whose 
defects no quarter shall be given.” Yet on the 
present, as on his previous appearance, thes 
very defects are themselves made pleas for 
merciful consideration. Lord Robertson pre 
tends not to “enter the public lists, as pp 
| duly trained and exercised.” He is no “ wel}. 
| appointed cavalier, expert in arms and yal]. 
| instructed in the use of his weapon and manage. 
|ment of his steed.” The merit insisted op by 
Lord Robertson and his friends is, that unde 
all the circumstances the former should haye 
written poetry (as is assumed) at all. 

The book is entitled ‘ Gleams of Thought ;— 
whose thought? The first part consists of Versi. 
fications of favourite passages from the prose 
writings of Milton: and here, manifestly, the 
authorship belongs to the bard of Paradise — 
Again, ‘Gleams of Thought!’ These glorious pas- 
sages but gleams!— passages compared with 
which,” says Mr. Macaulay, as quoted by Lord 
Robertson, in his preface, ‘ the finest declama 
tions of Burke sink into insignificance.” Add 
to all these confusions of meaning, the absurdity 
of an unpractised hand transferring into u.- 
wieldy blank verse these fine prose paragraphs, 
—whose main effect depends on the incompar- 
able music and majesty of their style. Lor) 
Robertson should know—what Coleridge long 
since told the world—that we may more easily 
take without injury a brick from a building 
than alter or remove from its place a single 
word in the work of a great poet. Were it 
worth while, we might illustrate this proposition 
abundantly by examples from Lord Robertson's 
essays:—but a simple example may sutlice, 
Milton says— 

“For although a Poet, soaring in the bigh region 
of his fancies, with his garland and singing rebes 
about him, might, without apology, speak more of 
himself than I mean to do; yet for me sitting here 
below in the cool element of prose, a mortal thing 
ameng many readers of no empyreal conceit, to ven- 
ture and divulge unusual things of myself, I shall 
petition to the gentler sort, it may not be envy to me.” 


This comes out of Lord Robertson’s hands in 





water? On being answered in the aftirmative, he 


remarked that it would have saved him many a} 


pound had he known that sooner, for he had been 
in the habit of employing his men and horses in cart- 
ing away large quantities of jelly-fish from the shore, 
and using them as manure on his farm, and he now 
believed they could have been of little more real use 
than an equal weight of sea-water. Assuming that 


so much as one ton weight of Mcdusze recently thrown | 


on the beach had been carted away in one load, it 
it will be found that, according to the experiments of 
Professor Owen already mentioned, the entire quan- 
tity of solid material would be only about four pounds 


| of avoirdupois weight, an amount of solid material 


which, if compressed, the farmer might, with ease, 
have carried home in one of his coat pockets !” 

The work, in addition to its other merits, 
contains 150 wood engravings—very neatly 
executed. We are glad to learn that the Irish | 
Board of Education have recommended this little | 
book to be used in all the schools under their 
control. We should rejoice to see it in the 
schools of England ;—but fear that such a subject 
is too far wide of the routine method of teaching 





Gleams of Thought reflected from the Writings 
of Milton; Sonnets and other Poems. By 
Lord Robertson. Fraser & Co. 

UnbEvERRED by censure or friendly admonition, 

the author of ‘ Leaves from a Journal’ [see 4th. 

No. 912] again comes before the public in the 

garb of a Poet—or, in his own words, once 

more ‘takes the field as a soldier of fortune.” 


the following meagre andunintelligent fashion:— 
With no adwirers of empyrean mould, 
How hard my fate, 'mid sterner auditors, 
Group’d on the lowly ground subdued ,—sedate 
In the dull element of prose enthrall’d; 
There reason stern with learning’s himber yex'd, 
Nor daring fancy’s lofty realms to cleave, 
On wings of poésy sublime to soar 
In singing rebes—by Genius garland-crown'd, 
Spurning the earth and such uncouth emprise. 


In passages of yet higher mark Lord Robert- 
son's failure is, of course, still more conspicuow. 
Shakspeare comes in for a share of the desecra- 
tion. ‘Sonnets from Shakspeare’ is the title 


| with which another section of the book is digni- 


fied. Not one of the compositions so named 
lar 
by Lord Robertson has the form of a regular 
- “* lee 
sonnet; and the spirit of the sonnet—regulat 
° : ° 1 
or irregular—is altogether missed. A well 
* : } 7 
known passage in ‘ Hamlet’ is thus poorly tr 
vestied :— 
**Oh Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart in twain"— 
Tis well, cast forth the baser part —and free 
Oh! let the other throb in medesty,— - 
Nay, sit you down, till I thy semblance plain 
In Truth’s own glass shall conjure forth amain: 
Two husbands didst theu wed—thy first how rare. 
How eouldst thou with mine uncle false compare 
Ilim in the garden, Gertrude, that was slain? 
«*A rash and bloody deed it was good mother, 
To kill a king and marry with his brother.” 
Lo! where he comes,—his dreaming son to chide, 
Whose fickle purpose tardy doth abide; 
To thee I daggers speak—nay, I use none,— 
Thy heart Ili rend tho’ form’d of rugged stone. 


Among the other contents of the volume is 
a series of sketches, called “ Etchings of the 
East’’—consisting partly of descriptions from 





There is something of chivalry in the venture :— 


Mr. Warburton’s well-known work ‘ The Cres 
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— - ———— 
he Was ‘aot and the Cross’ done into Robertsonian 

Pp verse. Some additions to the author's Italian 
One of : 


experiences—some faint attempts at Scottish 
senery—and some experiments in ballad fable 
and metre, make up the rest. Here, indeed, 
the epithets in the title take meaning. 


O Whose 
t on the 
e, these 


leas. for be any “ thought” at all, it is indicated by the 
On pre- merest “gleams.”—Take an instance of the | 
pathy manner in which a common-place may be ob- 
well- seared by a cloud of words:— 
d well. ~~ Not to the sight the Futre is unveil’d, 
na hage- Tho’ Hope these shadowy regions to explore, 
d en. by Intent with eager wing, would penetrate, 
*y And from her secret bow’rs fresh garlands cull. 
t under The Present dazzleth as meridian sun, 
d have When glowing splendour ‘mid the fervid hour, 
A brightness casting o’er the wond'ring eye, 
Whose feeble ball discerneth nought aright, 
ight :'~ Amid the burnish’d galaxy bedimm’d— 
f Versi Anger and strife, hatred, and fear, and scorn, 
— Ambition, avarice, jealousy, revenge, 
1e prose Sorrow and pain, and baffled hope, despair, 
tly, the From the bright dawn till night of life shall close 


In mortal hemisphere revolving aye, 

Each hour enthra}:—Usurping sutellites, 
Dominion claiming in their dread career, 

In rash eecentric orbit still contend; 

It is the Past alone whose faithful light 

O’er calm reflection’s azure sheds her ray, 

By mists of fleeting prejudice undimm’d; 
Wisdom proclaiming from her hallow'd home 
To ev'ry pilgrim thro’ her changeless realm. 


aise — 
jous pas- 
ed with 








bsurdity It would be difficult to make out the syntax 
to un- of the mid portion of the above extract—as of 
graphs, many others, wherein the writer has involved 
COM pare himself in the meshes of a grandiloquent ver- | 
~ Lond bosity to which the organ of language had 
ge long obviously supplied the only motive and impulse. 
re easily -lord Robertson’s station and literary con- 
building nexion make his example dangerous to those 
ut single whom vanity may mislead towards the haunted 
W ere it gromd which they have no warrant to tread ; 
position and it is only because Taste sometimes requires 
perison § protection from even its natural patrons and | 
sutlice, best-disposed friends, that we have thought this 
volume deserving of the consideration which | 
gh region we have bestowed upon it. 
Ing Debes 


more of 
ting here 
tal thing 
t, to ven 
f, I shall 


'y tome.” 


An Autobiographical Memoir of Sir John Bar- 
row, Bart., late of the Admiralty ; including 
Reflections, Observations, and Reminiscences 
at Home and Abroad, from Early Life to 
Advanced Age. 

[Second Notice. } 


ds i . . 
hands iu We promised to meet Mr. Barrow at his desk 


shion:— inthe Admiralty, under Lord Melville. He took 
hisseat there in troublous times. The Board, he 

ante tells us, was a stormy one; the Navy in “a de- 
4 plorable state,’’—as sea-disasters illustrated, if, 
vARC, ndeed, they did not prove. Lord Melville, too, | 
laboured under the disadvantage of being a 
ad North Briton. Of these matters Sir John writes | 
af ina somewhat partisan tone: as, also, of the 
| Robert- subsequent attack on the First Lord made by 
, ar Mr. Whitbread. Here is an anecdote, however, 
rage given at second hand, with which ‘‘ Whig inve- 


tracy,” or ‘* Tory mischief ’’ (as Scott and Lock- 
lurt called it) have nothing to do.— 

“The 
loked upon very generally as a party persecu- 
ton, and Lord Melville met with the greatest 
tindness and sympathy from high quarters where he 
tal no reason to expect it. But he also received it 
tih increased satisfaction from persons of inferior 
mk, There is mentioned in the‘ Lives of the Lind- 
ays’ an instance of the generous conduct of a young 
| aan, which affected Lord Melville very much. 


is digni- 
» named 


1 
regiuar 


ni— ‘told by Lady Anne Barnard. ‘ Amidst the many 
rare tuel emotions that arose to Dundas on an occasion 
pare then men are proved, I saw a pleasurable one flow 
a tm his eyes in a flood of tears, which seemed to do 
: im good. A young man (the younger brother of 
ide, ty sister-in-law, Mrs. A. Lindsay) was sent, when 
jute a boy, to the East Indies by Lord Melville, as 

ne. ‘wnter; his industry and abilities gave him a little 
-olume is arly prosperity; he heard of this attack on Dundas; 
's of the % venerated him; he knew he was not a man of for- 
‘ns from ane had made five thousand or more—and in | 
he Cres- "nlsthe most affectionate and respectful, manly and 


‘nd, he remitted to him an order for the money, 


If there | 


proceedings in Westminster Hall were | 


It | 


| should he have occasion for it, to assist in defraying 

the heavy expenses he must be put to.” ‘He 
|read it to me,’ says Lady Anne, ‘with an exulta- 
| tion of satisfaction, and then observed, “I have never 
| beheld a countenance but one that did not feel this 
letter as it ought when I read it, and that one was 
my daughter-in-law’s, before she knew that I had 
refused it.” “I hope,” said she, “that while my 
purse is full, you will neverreceive aid from a stranger.” 
| “IT knew she spoke as she felt; to find twosuch people 

at such a moment, is it not worth a score of deser- 

tions 2” This young man was Mr, Dick, afterwards 
| Sir Robert Keith Dick.” 

Lord Melville was succeeded by Lord Barham ; 
a tranquil old gentleman, Mr. Barrow says, 
| ‘who was satisfied to let things go on in their 
usual course, to remain quiet in his own room, 
| to make few inquiries, and to let the Board con- 
sider and settle the current affairs of the Navy 
among themselves.”” It was during his nine 
| months’ administration that England won Tra- 
falgar and lost Nelson. We looked for more 
details, with respect to the arrival of the tidings 
|in England, &c., than we find;—but here is a 
| paragraph of naval antiquarianism which i 
interesting.— 

“One result of this glorious victory was viewed in 
different lights, not contemplated at the time—the 
; abandonment of the right of the flag; a right per- 
sisted in with extreme jealousy by us, and looked 
upon with great hatred and ill-will by foreigners. 
The right of the flag had invariably been demanded 
from all nations in the British seas, from a very early 
period of our naval histery. Among the many a 
remarkable one may be mentioned. Philip II. of 
| Spain was shot at by the Lord Admiral of England, 
for wearing his flag in the narrow seas, wl 
over with his fleet 4o marry Queen Mary. 
period King Charles II., in his declarat 
against the Dutch, in 1671, observes,—‘ the right of 
| the flag is so ancient that it was one of the first pre- 
rogatives of our royal predecessors, and ought to be 
the last from which this kingdom should ever depart; 
and he goes on—* Ungrateful insolence! That they 
should contend with us about the dominion 
who, even in the reign of our royal father, 
| thought it an obligation to he permitted to fish in 
|them.” The right was maintained by order in 
| Council of 1734, and printed in the Naval Instrue- 
| 


8 


1cn he came 
At a later 





Scas, 


tions, and continued down to 1806, when the right of 
the flag was abandoned, in consequence, it may be 
inferred, of the glorious victory of Trafalgar having 
| swept every hostile fleet from the ocean. 
article in the printed instructions, issued after that 
victory, respecting the flag, was dropped al 

In the new and the last printed instructions of 1844, 
a very negative article on this subject runs thus :— 
‘Her Majesty’s ships or 
account, lower their top-g¢ 
to any forei 
foreign ships or vessels shall first, or at the same 
time, lower their top-gallant-sails or their flags to 
|them.’ The prohibitory order to our ships and 
vessels appears to be wholly unnecessary, and the 
| simultaneous striking of sails or flags next to impos- 
sible. The full admirals red flag, which had been 
abandoned for centuries—no one seems to know why 


toge 








4s shall not, on any 
ant-sails nor their flag 
ign ships or vessels whatsoever, unless the 





the same occasion that the right of the flag was 
abandoned.” 


After Lord Barham came the Right Hononr- 


was accompanied by Mr. Barrow’s temporary 
retreat. This, however, lasted only eight 
| months: and that which is so often a cruel and 
costly mortification was converted into a gain 
to our autobiographer,—since he was compen- 
sated for his brief displacement by a pension of 
1,000/. a-year. In April, 1807, he was rein- 
stated.— 

* And from. this day,” continues he, “the 8th of 
April, to the 28th of January, 1845, I continued, 
without intermission, as Second Secretary of the 
Admiralty, when I retired, having completed alto- 
gether, from my first appointment in that capacity, 
| forty years, under twelve or thirteen several Naval 
| Administrations, Whig and Tory, including that of 





The | 


| find them, to say the least, loosely translated.’ 


able Charles Grey; whose entrance into office | 


| 





| 


| 


ion of war | j 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of those | 


| 


Lord High Admiral, His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Clarence; having reason to believe that I have 
given satisfaction to all and every one of these Nava! 
Administrations ; and I am happy in the reflection 
that I have experienced kindness and attention fi 
all.” 

From this point, having brought Mr. Barrew 
to an anchor, we shall content ourselves with 
drawing on his pages for scattered anecdotes 
and traits of character. And first, one or two 
concerning “the Yorkes,’’— 

“Sir Joseph Yorke had nothing of gloominess, or 
despondeney, or ill-humour, in his character; he was 
for the most part cheerful and full of pleasanivy. 
We were in fact a merry Board-room group: Si 
George Warrender and Sir Joseph Yorke were of 
themselves a host of fun, and Croker and I did eur 
best to keep it up. Yorke abounded in odd expres- 
sions, borrowed or spoken at random. ‘To Warren- 
der he would say, ‘ Because thy name is George Ill 
call thee Peter.” When he gave up his seat at the 
Board he told the House of Commons he had turned 
his stern to the Admiralty: and he once gravely 
commenced a speech with, * Mr. Speaker, it has long 
been a disputed point among philosophers which is 
the greatest of two evils, 
scolding wife.’ 


"? 
m 


‘a smoky chimney or a 
But one of the best off-hand things 
he said was at the expense of poor Sir Robert Sep- 
pings: this officer had been on the water one very 
cold day, and was seized with so violent a tooth-ache 
as to cause him to land on Tower Hill, and run into 
the first tooth-drawer’s shop that he met with; but 
the clumsy operator not only eased him of his tooth 
but carried with it a slice of the jaw. The poor fel- 
low, having wrapped up his head, was walking in a 
deplorable state over Tower Hill, when he met Sir 
Joseph Yorke, who hailed him with ‘Well, B 

what's the matter with you?’ On hearing his pitiiul 
story, Yorke said, ‘Why, Bob, knowing that you 
uw was but a weak stick of timber, why didn’t you 
take the precaution of clapping on one of your 
diagonal braces to strengthen it?’ Seppings could 
not forbear laughing in the midst of his torment 

the oddity of the association. Mr. Yorke was an 
I frequently on a Sunday visit 
found him with 2 copy of Homer on the table, and 
sometimes with a Greek 
English Testament by it. The first time I noticed 
is, he said to me, ‘ You must not suppose I am re- 
ing my Greek, or learning it. I have often sue 
pected that certain passages in our English translation 
are improperly rendered, and when these occur 1 
always compare them with the original, 





exccilent classic. 


Testament open and an 





and genera! ly 
ile 


| was fond of studying ancient and modern histery, 


her. | 


—was re-assumed in the General List of 1806, on | 





and read most of the publications of the day. He 
was well versed in the historical parts of the Old 
Testament; and told me he once made an attempt 
to study the Hebrew language, with a view of rea¢d- 
ing the Bible in the original, but found it was too | 
in life to master it, and therefore gave it up.” 

It was Mr. Yorke, Sir John tells us, who in 
good faith and sincerity set Mr. Barrow upon 
Sir Edward Seaward’s narrative; the result of 
hich was the elaborate dissection in the Quar- 
rly in which the tale was proved to be a mys- 
tification superintended, if not contrived, by 
Miss Jane Porter. We cannot forbear remark- 
ing as a noticeable literary fact that the corps 
of writers who have been always the most un- 
merciful with regard to literary masquerading, 
were marshalled by one the life-breath of whose 
literary career was mystery; and whose love 
thereof, his biographer points out, cost him his 
fortune and his life! 

Sir John Barrow contributes a “ pencilling”’ 
of our late jovial, upright, and warm-hearted 
monarch, during the period when he held office 
as Lord High Admiral.— 

“Mr. George Fitz-Clarence (afterwards Lord Mun- 
ster) called on me with a message from his father, to 
say that he desired to see me at his temporary resi 
dence, in Charles-Street, the following morning. His 
Royal Highness received me most graciously ; said he 
was very well acquainted with the late Lord Macartney, 
who had frequently mentioned my name to him; and 
that his son George had spoken highly of the valuable 
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assi 
ration of his volume regarding India; spoke strongly 
of his desire to serve me, and assured me that I should 
possess his whole confidence. * * Ile was punctual 
to the time he had appointed to take his seat on 
the following day, a seat that had been properly 
prepared for the present oceasion of receiving a royal 
personage; he delivered an extempore address to his 
Council, and a separate one to cach of the Secretaries; 
stating, ingeneraltermsand in very courteous language, 
how little professional knowledge could be expected 
from him, and how much he had to look to from them. 
When he had left the Board-reom, he sent for me 
and desired me to look over the dwelling-house with 
him; and on entering the dining-room, he asked me 
how many could sit down at table. I said about thirty 


I thought, but had never seen more than eighteen or | 


twenty. ‘ Did all orany of the First Lords you have 
known,’ he asked, ‘give many dinners, and entertain 
frequently naval officers resident in and about town, 
or who occasionally might call upon him from the 
country ?* ‘ Not very often, I believed: Lord Mul- 
grave, I thought, had company most frequently.’ ‘ Did 
not Lord Spencer entertain largely ?’ ‘ I was not here 
under Lord Spencer's administration; but I have heard 
Lady Spencer say, that a week scarcely passed in 
which they had not two or three large dinner-parties; 
that if an officer came up from one of the ports, or 
some distance from town, Lord Spencer always asked 
him to dine, and then there was some bustle to find 
proper persons to meet him, or to make up a party 
from the Board.’ * That's quite right,’ quoth he; ‘ I 
delight in hospitality, and mean to practise it here.’ 
And so in fact he did; for his man of business in- 
formed me, that he came to the Admiralty entirely 
free from debt: and that ia the fifteen months he 
held the office he had incurred a debt of twenty-three 
thousand pounds. His Royal Highness, indeed, car- 
ried with him to the throne the virtue of hospitality 
to an extravagant degree. His Master of the house- 
hold, Sir Frederick Watson, told me that he found 
himself compelled to remonstrate with his Majesty 
on this subject, and to announce to him frankly, that 
the finances for the supply of the table were actually 
exhausted, and that he could not go on without con- 
siderable retrenchment. ‘ Well then,’ said his Ma- 
jesty, let us sell some of the stud; for you know, 
Watson, that my delight is in hospitality.” I under- 
stood, however, that he saved enough, in a short 
time, to liquidate the debt created while at the Ad- 
miralty; a part of which had been incurred by the 
necessity of purchasing furniture and plate. He com- 
plained that while an immense quantity of the latter 
was uselessly piled up at Windsor, he was obliged to 
borrow on the two visitations he made to the Dock- 
yards; which was the case. The first of these visita- 
tions commenced on the 7th July, 1827, when the 
Lord High Admiral embarked in the Royal Sove- 
reign yacht, commanded by Sir William Hoste, at- 
tended by the Procris brig for the purpose of answer- 
ing signals that might be made to or from the Royal 
Sovereign; the Comet stcamer also attended to tow 


the Procris, which was not able to keep up with the | 


} 


yacht. -His Royal Highness had ordered me to see 
that everything that was necessary should be put on 
board the yacht; plate, wines of different kinds, and 
various other articles. He had asked the King to lend 
him plate; which he refused.” 

This may be followed by an anecdote of Mr. 
Canning.— 

“There was something in the look and the general 
appearance of Mr. Canning so peculiarly his own, 
that a stranger, on meeting him and catching a glance 
of his finely-formed face and penetrating eve, would 
he apt to turn round and his person, which was 
of the mean height and graceful'y turned. In the 
company of friends he was always cheerful, lively, 
and brilliant; with strangers generally reserved. He 
was admitted to be one of the mest accomplished 
scholars of his time; and, like a true Eton classic, a 
false quantity was not to be tolerated or passed; yet 
it once fell to my lot, unlearned as I felt myself to 
be, to express, perhaps incautiously, vet with all 
humility, a doubt whether he had not himself been 
guilty of a grave error of this kind. Sitting opposite 
to him at table, he was giving an account of his embassy 
to Lisbon, in H.M.S. the Granicus. Looking at him 
and smiling, I repeated doubtfully, in a tone of in- 
terrogation, ‘Granicus?’ ‘I beg pardon, Granicus,’ 


jew 
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tance and advice I had given him, in the prepa- | he said; ‘I was classically wrong, but nautically right 


| know,” he continued, ‘you are great critics at the 
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—I was talking sailor's Latin, Mr. Barrow.” ‘I 
Admiralty; though I think I might venture a wager, 
that you christened that frigate Granicus, when she 
was launched, and that she has kept the name ever 
since.’ I felt that, unintentionally, I had touched a 
tender point, but thought no more about it. However, 
sone time after this, perhaps a twelvemonth, inquiring 
| of me how his son was getting on with his new 

Captain, Dawkins (under whom I had placed him), 
I said, ‘Remarkably well; Dawkins gives an excellent 
-ount of him.’ ‘ Better, I suppose,’ he rejoined, in 
a jocular but pointed manner, ‘than if he had gone 

with me in the Granicus? It really gave me con- 
; cern to have been so indisereet as to notice his error 
—if error it were—for, never having seen the word in 
Latin verse, I knew not, certainly, whether the middle 
syllable might be long or short: this doubt led me 
now to inquire, and I soon found a line that satisfied 
me of its being long:— 

Fertur Alexirhoé, Granico nata bicorni. 
Ovip. Met., xi. 763.” 

We will return to the royal Lord High Ad- 
miral for the sake of a few paragraphs to 
complete the character offered of him by Sir 
John; and which are, besides, interesting as 
sketching ‘in little” a ‘‘ Past and Present” of 
life on board a king’s ship. 

“Tam aware that many stories were at one time 
afioat about the rude and uncourteous demeanour of 
the Duke of Clarence. It may have been so in the 
early part of his life, considering the vicious educa- 
tion that a youth, at that time, was likely to receive 
in common with his companions of the cock-pit, 
which was not always much improved by a step to 
the quarter-deck. It is possible that his Royal High- 
ness may have brought with him on shore some 
portion of such rude qualifications. But, be that as 
it may, it is well understood, that from the date of 
his marriage with the amiable Princess Adelaide 
(now the Queen Dowager), the meekness of her dis- 
position, and the suavity of her manners, produced 
the best possible effectson her husband, And I may 
add, that no one was more conscious than was his 
Royal Highness of the very defective system of 
education in a ship of war; and he often spoke to me 
concerning the method to be adopted for its improve- 
ment, which I know he would have followed up, had 
he remained longer in the Admiralty. This improve- 
ment was in fact shortly after instituted, when the 
general taste for education began to spread through 
all classes of society. The introduction of suitable 
books into the navy, to form what is called the Sea- 
men’s Library, was the first step; this was followed 
| by the appointment of well-qualified instructors to all 
ships of the line and frigates, mostly chaplains or 
young men from college: so that officers now, while 
in pursuit of their professional studies, may at the 
same time acquire or keep up a knowledge of the 
classics and mathematics; and seamen’s schoolmasters 
| were appointed to all ships, fur the instruction of 
the crews. The result has been, not only that the 
| improvement of the officers of the British navy is 
most conspicuous in point of knowledge, but the sea- 
men also in propriety of conduct, and decency of 
manners, within the last twenty or thirty years, so as 
to keep pace with that progress among the civil 
classes of society, which the general system of educa- 
tion has had the effect of producing. How very 
different was the condition of the officers of the navy 
when Prince William Henry was sent on board the 
Prince George at the age of thirteen !—for sent he 
was; the good old King declaring that his son Henry 
should work his way to promotion from a midshipman, 
in the same routine as the most friendless youngster 
in the fleet. He served under Lord Keith, Lord 
Hood, and Lord Nelson, and was engaged in several 
actions. When Don Juan de Langara was brought 
a prisoner on board the Prince George, and was told 
that a smart young midshipman, whom he had 
observed very active on his duty at the gangway, was 
a prince of the blood, a son of King George III.— 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘may England be mistress of the 
sea, when the son of her King is thus engaged in her , 
navy.’ The extraordinary difference—I may venture | 
to call it improvement—that has taken place in the 
condition of nayal cadets, midshipmen, mates, or by 
whatever name these young non-commissioned officers 
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may have been designated, is very remarkable, com- 
pared with that in the days of his Royal Highness, 
The numbers of youngsters—many of them song of 
the first families—who were in H.MLS. Lion, on her 
voyage to China with Lord Macartney, had no com. 
forts, much less luxuries at their mess-table, Of this 
I had personal experience, as Lord Mark Kerr, Long 
William Stuart, and two or three others of that shi 
were not satisfied if Idid not sometimes descend tothe 
bottom of the ship, on Saturday evenings, to drink to 
‘sweethearts and wives.’ A bit of cold salt beef and 
biscuit, with a can of grog, was frequently their repast; 
the only light a tallow candle, stuck in the neck of 
black-bottle, and a parcel of chests serving for seats: 
the scantiness of their meal was owing to our having 
no communication with any land on the homeward 
voyage, except St. Helena, which had nothing to 
spare; yet these young gentlemen made no complaint, 
but all were as cheerful and happy as mortals could 
be. Two thumbed and torn books constituted their 
library : ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ and ‘ Roderick Random; 
and they had not the benefit of either chaplain or 
naval instructor; two of these youngsters mentioned, 
when in command, were not inferior to the best 
officers inthe service. From forty to fifty years after 
this, I visited the midshipman’s berths in several ships 
of war. I found them comfortably and neatly fitted 
up, a display of good earthenware and table utensils, 
and also a small service of plate; a library of books 
for information or amusement; generally a chaplain, 
and always a naval instructor, and sometimes both, 
These, however, were ships in harbour: but the 
foundation was here laid for a comfortable mess at 
sea. I have mentioned the kind and friendly dispo- 
sition of the Lord High Admiral—indeed, I am not 
aware of his ever having given offence to any one 
and he was particularly attentive to naval officers, 
Once, however, after he came to the throne, I was not 
a littlemortified to witness a severe reproof-giving, ina 
full levee-room, to a distinguished flag- officer and most 
amiable and sensitive nobleman—Admiral Lord de 
Saumarez. Sir Richard Keats was a particular and 
early friend and favourite of King William, who, on his 
death, decided on distinguishing his funeral by inviting 
a great number of naval officers, and six flag-officers 
to bear the pall, one of whom was Lord de Saumarez, 
From some cause or other he failed to attend. On 
the first levee day that his Lordship made his appear- 
ance at court, the King upbraided him before the 
whole assembly; and connected the name of Keats 
with thatof De Saumarez in such a way, as to wound 
his sensitive mind far more deeply than the reproof 
for his absence. I was waiting in the lobby when his 
Lordship came down, and approaching me in tears, 
told me how he had been treated, and said he should 
never recover it; that the King would not listen to 
his excuse, which was a valid one. I observed to him 
that the Duke of Clarence, when at the Admiralty, 
was occasionally thrown off his guard and hasty, but 
was soon pacified; and my advice to him would be, 
to ask, the following morning for an audience, and to 
request him to accept your apology, and permit you 
to explain. He did so, and was quite delighted with 
the manner in which he was received.” ; 
There are other entertaining and instructive 
passages which we might have selected ; but here 
we must pause,—before Lord Melville returned 
to the Admiralty to be teazed by proprietors and 
scientific schemers, of whom our Octogenarian 
speaks with a natural petulance, —before Sir 
James Graham took the rudder,—and before 
our pleasant narrator was decorated with a 
Baronetcy and finally allowed to retire.—The 
‘Memoir’ is, as we said last week, a welcome 
contribution to the Englishman’s library. 








FLEMISH LITERATURE. 

The Year of Wonders [Het Wonderjaer ].—Frances 
of Roosemael [ Siska van Roosemael. ]—Literary 
Evenings [Avonstondt}.—By Henry Conscience. 
Antwerp. 

$ELGIAN literature has in its principal features 4 

strong affinity to English. Those who are acquaint 

with the historians and philosophical writers of Flan- 
ders will readily recognize the resemblance in that 
methodical arrangement, that spirit of openness 4m 

candour, that sober but penetrating thought, and that 
close and consecutive reasoning which are distinguish- 
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ing characters of our own solid literature. It re- 
yires, indeed, only a partial acquaintance with the 
Belgic mind in the ordinary affairs of human life to 
admit a striking similarity between the intellectual 
Jineaments of that nation and those of our own. 
Within the last fifteen years, a literature fertile in 
novels, history, and poetry has arisen in Belgium,— 
which has made, and is daily making, rapid and 
semarkable progress. It is, as yet, but little known 
in Eegland; though many of the new Belgie pub- 
lications have been translated into German, Danish, 
and Italian. That few literary Englishmen are ac- 
quainted with even the names of the popular authors 
of Belgium may be attributed to a combination of 
causes. ‘Though Belgium has a national language 
gch and varied—and which forms, in fact, the origin 
of the German—yet that language is less frequently 
wed by the Belgic writers than French. Few 
ple out of Belgium learn Flemish; and, conse- 
quently, the inducement to study or use the language 
glimited at home... The political and social circum- 
stances of the country, too, have, until very lately, 
been no inconsiderable hindrance to the progress and 
fame of Flemish authors. Since 1830, however, 
writers in general have been more sedulously and 
carefully fostered by the Belgian government; and 


are accordingly beginning to find a more ex- 
tended market for the product of their pens. The 


new legislative encouragement has fully demonstrated 
that the genius of the people requires only favour- 
able circumstances to develope itself with energy and 
gedit. Every branch of literature has now its repre- 
gntatives in the Flemish language: and as a proof 
that the Belgic mind is beginning to make itself 
known even in England, we may mention that an 
English author has recently translated a collection 
of aneedotes from the works of Henry Conscience, 
which has met with a fair portion of success. 

In this new phase, then, of Belgian literature, 
we fancy that a few remarks on Flemish produc- 
tions will be [welcome to our readers:—and com- 
mencing with the novels, we will make a few preli- 
minary observations of a biographical character on 
Henry Conscience, the most fertile and original 
writer of fiction that Belgium at present possesses, 
The particulars which we communicate have not 
before been published, and are derived from the most 
authentic sources. They are of the Romance of 
literary life; and indeed might furnish the mate- 
tials of an interesting and amusing fiction. 

Henry Conscience was born at Antwerp on the 
$rd of December, 1812. His father wasan aspirant 
de Marine, and employed as an inspector of the 
Dockyard at Antwerp. His mother, to increase the 
means of supporting the family, opened a shop in 
the general grocery line. When the French left 
the city in 1815, the father of young Conscience 
directed his attention to the purchasing of the ships 
vhich now were out of use. These he dismantled 
and broke up—selling the materials at a profit. This 
prosperous business soon converted the little grocery 
thop into a wholesale warehouse, and enabled the 
fortunate speculator to purchase a small estate. Our 
young author was from his infancy of a feeble frame 
and a meditative, silent, and somewhat fretful dis- 
position. As soon as he was able to read, he dis- 
played the rudiments of a thoughtful mind. At 
feven years of age, he lost his mother. About the 
fame period, a circumstance occurred which more 
than any other influenced the future character of 
his life. His father, in addition to his other branches 
of business, commenced the purchasing of waste 
per from the old-book shops and stalls. His 
ganaties and lofts were soon filled with books 
of all kinds and in every language. Good and bad, 
new and old, were thrown together in this literary 
Golgotha. Ex ery day increased the store; and young 
Henry's love of reading increased with the increasing 
means of its gratification. 
that of rummaging amongst this heap of books; and 
culling from the heterogeneous mass, the most rare 
and curious, or those which promised him the largest 
amount of pleasant and instructive reading. It isa 
*mewhat remarkable fact, that, though the subjects 
vhich he has so successfully treated are those re- 
quiring the more lofty and refined faculties of imagi- 
tation, yet at this period of his life his favourite books 





His daily occupation was 








In this manner passed three years of the youthful 
Henry's life. Wedded to his books, he had no 


Sundays, no holidays, no games, no recreations of 


any kind—other than those which a diversity from 
one seyere and abstract study to another afforded. 
When he was eleven years old, his father purchased 
a small piece of ground in the suburbs of Antwerp; 
on which he built, with his own hands, a sort of her- 
mitage enclosed within a garden—and established 
himself there with his two sons. No servants were 
kept,—no company was seen; and the life which 
the whole family led was characterized by the ascetic 
severity of that adopted by the ancient Christian 
hermits of the desert. The only thing which broke 
in upon the monotony of their existence was that the 
father sometimes absented himself for three or four 
months together, for the purpose of visiting various 
seaport towns in Belgium and France—to purchase 
old ships and marine stores; and during these ab 
sences, the two young men were left wholly to them- 
selves. This kind of life lasted for about three years : 
and Henry was fourteen when his father married 
again—a circumstance which exercised an unfriendly 
influence on the happiness of our author. His step- 
mother took possession of the house in the woods, 
and treated him and his brother with great severity. 
This state of things seems to have aroused the parental 
affection of the father ; for he removed two sons 
to a school at Antwerp,—and thus they were placed 
beyond the sphere of domestic persecution. Here 


Henry, appointed to hear the lessons of the 





younger scholars, imbibed from the employment | 


notions of independence and formed the resolution 
of becoming a teacher. To this special duty he 
directed his studies. He taught himself German; 
and by an economical management of his time, con- 


trived to give private lessons on various branches of 


education,—which enabled him to realize a few florins 
each month. 

This was a hard and mortifying lot; in which every 
day ushered in some new misfortune or humiliating 
incident. An event, however, soon took place which 
gave a new direction to his movements. The Bel- 
gian Revolution of 1830 broke out. The words of 
liberty and independence fell on the ear of young 
Conscience with a most harmonious sound, He 
bade adieu to his school, his private teaching, and his 
father’s house, and entered the army as a common 
soldier under the command of General Niellou. Here 
he served till 1834—at which time he had risen to 
the rank of serjeant-major. Before the Revolution 
the Belgian army was not remarkable for order and 
discipline; and this circumstance explains in some 
degree the fact of one endowed as Henry was remain- 
ing so long in, and enduring with so much impatience 
the rules of, military life. But the persecutions which 
he had endured while under-master at the school at 
Antwerp had aroused within him a love of personal 
independence that made the rigid military disci- 
pline now attempted to be introduced unbearable : 
—and he determined, therefore, on quitting the 
service and returning once more to his father’s house. 
Here, however, he found no means of independent 
subsistence. For some months he knocked at every 
door in Antwerp, in search of emp!oyment either as 
clerk, shopman or commis voyageur. After suffering 
great hardships and privations, he was struck with 
the notion of writing abook. A ray of hope entered 
his troubled mind and gave him courage for its exe- 
cution. The work of Guicciardini, which relates the 
splendour of Antwerp during the Sixteenth Century 
suggested to him the idea ofa series of tales relat- 
ing to that period: and ‘The Year of Wonders’ 
was the consequence—and his first literary essay. 
It was speedily translated into German; and 
favourably reecived both in Belgium and Germany. 
But the pecuniary advantages did not keep pace with 
those of a more spiritual kind; and Conscience 
found himself in debt to his printer. At the same 
time his father pointed out that he could maintain 





him no longer,—and that he must provide for himself 


in some other way. So Henry left his father’s roof ; 
carrving, like Bias,all his fortune with him—a small 


parcel of clothes in a handkerchief and the sum of 


tw francs. 


In this disconsolate hour, when the unfortunate 
author knew not where to go or what to do, he met 


¥ete those on Physics, Natural History, Medicine | an old schoolfellow—who took him home and lodged 
ke, Poetry and novels were thrown carelessly aside.” | him for a few days. During this interval the King’s 











pamter, Wappers, who knew Conscience by his 
book, interested himself in his favour—spoke of the 
young author at Court—and advised him to offer a 
copy to the King. The painter lent him some 
clothes, and took him to a royal audience. The 
monarch treated him kindly, seemed to take an in- 
terest in his fate, and gave him a subsidy of twenty- 
five pounds. Encouraged by his unexpected good 
fortune, Conscience began upon his second work— 
Phantasia. A publisher presented himself who pro- 
mised to do great things for the author; but the 
latter never received a shilling from him—and after 
labouring assiduously for six months, found himself 
again in want. A small situation yielding twenty 
pounds a year was obtained for him from the gover- 
nor of the province: and after office hours he pro- 
ceeded with the composition of his third work, ‘ The 
Lion of Flanders.’ ‘This is an historical romance, in 
three volumes; whose object is to depict the events 
that took place immediately before and after the 
famous Battle of the Spurs. It is full of lively and 
spirited descriptions—and greatly esteemed in Bel- 
gium, France and Germany ; into the languages of 
which two latter countries it was translated soon 
after its first publication. Conscience spent fourteen 
months in the writing of this work; and when the 
expenses were paid, the first edition yielded him the 
sum of six francs! Meanwhile, however, his repu- 
tation was increasing daily :—though being an ardent 
champion for the Flemish as a national tongue, he 
made himself powerful enemies among those who 
contended for French as the literary language of 
Belgium. 

Notwithstanding the success of ‘The Lion of 
Flanders,’ Conscience had yet to struggle with his 
evil destiny. His pen being an insutticient resource 
and his pride greater than his vanity, he adopted 
the resolution of working as a gardener to eke out 
his income by the wages of a daily labourer. Thir- 
teen months had pass-d in this toil when he sought 
one of his old protectors, and confided to him the 
story of his moral and domestic sufferings. Through 
Wappers, the King was again made acquainted with 
the position of Conscience ; and again the royal 
bounty gave him for the moment mental liberty. A 
year afterwards, the situation of Registrar at the Royal 
Academy of Paintings in Antwerp became vacant ; 
and Wappers solicited and obtained the appointment 
for Conscience. Thenceforth he was sheltered from 
misfortune. Since that time, he has produced ‘ Count 
Hugo Van Craenbove’'—‘ Sketches of Flemish Life* 
—‘ Winter Evenings, a collection of Legends, Tales 
and Reveries\—and a ‘ History of Flanders.” From 
the day of his bettered fortunes his works have 
yielded him annually a small sum; which, added to 
his salary, has made him comparatively independent. 
Most of the books which we have enumerated have 
been translated into German, Polish and Danish. 
Thomasso Gar in Italy published an edition of Con- 
science’s works ;—and the Abbé Negrelli has edited 
the three Flemish Tales in the Italian language. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Charloite Corday. An Historical Tale, by Rose 
Ellen Hendriks, author of * Joan of Arc,’ *The Astro- 
loger’s Daughter..—Miss Hendriks, we apprehend, 
will prefer some ten lines of quotation to twenty of 
comment; and the following passage from the cata- 
strophe will, happily, exempt us from the necessity 
of pronouncing judgment on the work of one who 
is sure that her youth and inexperience will make 
friends for her :— 

“Then Charlotte’s face was suddenly flushed; ‘I 
must die,’ whispered a secret voice, ‘and like the 
Roman of old I will meet, not avoid death.” She 
heaved one deeply-drawn sigh from her sad breast, 
and then as if determined and sadly resolute, she 
addressed the multitude:—* Murmur not,’ she cried; 
‘cease your exclamations, your vengeance shall be 
appeased, I shall die the murderer's death—long, 
long, have I bid farewell to earth—long .has the 
desire of life flickered and died in my bosom. The 
agony of sorrow is past, I hail death, I would only 
that the last moment were past. And have ye the 
heart, cruel, cruel men, to gaze on the end of a young 
creature, not twenty years old; I almost feared to 
receive the boon of life from your hands, but Marat’s 
influence has made you strangely cruel.’ ‘My 
earthly doom is in your hands, but have I no hope? 
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None, none, from men, but from on high, from the 
beautiful throne of forgiveness, there seraphs are 
singing their hail, and they have yet a humble seat 
reserved for the repentant sinner. Eternal fount of 
mercy, from those springs shall I henceforth draw: 
no more earthly trials, no more earthly woe. Are 
there mothers in this assembly? If so, shed a few 
tears over the memory of the young daughter, dis- 
appointing maternal hope.’ ‘I must see my daughter, 
my own, my young, my hapless Charlotte,’ cried a 
shrilling voice, and Madame Corday threw her arms 
round her poor child’s neck. What cared she then 
that she clapsed a guilty one? Did she ever 





remember that Charlotte had given her cause for 
eomplaint? No, no, the warm heart of a mother’s 
love was outpouring its grief, and she wept long and 
convulsively. Then she threw herself on her knees 
before the judges. ‘Are ye men?’ she cried, ‘are ye 
men? Spare her, spare the poor stray lamb, restore 
her to the fold of a mother’s penitential roof, let her 
die repentant on my bosom. Cannot her youth 
soften ye? Must the guillotine sever that beautiful 
throat? Look, look, it is over full with the richness of 
youth; look up Charlotte, fall on your knees—great 
God, have pity on my child!’” 

Perhaps, should this extract meet its writer's eye, 
she too may become alive to the consciousness of 
its containing its own distinct criticism. But authors 
are as blind as lovers! 

Studies of Public Men. No. If.—This pamphlet 
contains sketches of the parliamentary life of Lord 
John Russell, Lord Stanley, Mr. Macaulay, Earl 
Grey and Lord George Bentinck. The author 
writes in a liberal and candid spirit; exhibiting fami- 
liar acquaintance with the state of parties and politics, 
but not suffering his judgment to be warped by his 
own peculiar views or prejudices. 

Ceylon. By Henry Marshall, Esq.—The informa- 
tion contained in this volume is neither so recent | 
nor so complete as we could desire; and we regret | 
this the more as we should be glad to obtain par- 
ticulars of an island which promises soon to rank 
among the nearest flourishing dependencies of Great 
Britain. 

Epistles to the Few.—Three volumes very aptly 
named—for they areutterly devoid of interest for the 
Many. 

The Early Jesuit Missions in North America. 
Compiled and Translated from the Letters of the | 
French Jesuits. With Notes. By the Rev. W. 
Ingraham K ip.—These two volumes contain an inter- | 
esting account of the missionary labours of the | 
Jesuit Fathers in the Far West, before the expul- 
sion of the French from Canada. The narratives 
have been taken from ‘Zes Lettres Ediftantes et | 
Curieuses\—which form a storehouse of facts not 
sufficiently appreciated by the historians of geogra- 
phical discovery. 

Poetical Chronology of Inventions, Discoveries, | 
Battles, and of Eminent Men, from the Conquest to 
the Present Time. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer.—It 
would puzzle any mind to account for Dr. Brewer's 
motives in publishing such a volume as this. The | 
information which it contains is not very important ; 
but such as it is, it is spoilt by the doggrel verse 
adopted for its communication. 

The Act of Supremacy. By George Offor, Esq. — | 
This is the substance of a paper read to some 
literary institution on the Reformation in England. 
It may have been endurable to hearers—but it has 
no attraction for readers. | 

Astro-Theology. By the Rev. H. Moseley.—We 
are weary of writers who pretend to associate a | 
religious with a philosophical view of the Creator, 
and yet keep the subjects so distinct that they might 
be parts of separate works. But Mr. Moseley is 
not one of these. His theology and astronomy | 
are interwoven in the book, as their names are 
on the title ; and he has also not read for China 
under the letter C, and fur metaphysics under the 
letter M. He has, also,—what many writers on the 
subject want—the knowledge which enables him to 
associate the phenomena of meteorology and physical | 
geography, to such extent as the thing can be done, 
with those of astronomy. But he wants altogether 
that acquaintance with old systems necessary to their 
description. He confounds the epicycle, for instance, 
with the orbit in space over which the combined 
motion of the epicycle and planet carries the latter. 





| deserving of a public reward. 
| supports by the declaration of a Freneh editor who 
| states that he ought to have one if his system be 
Sondé. 


| former. 


And we are deceived if (p. 50) he do not imagine that 
Tycho Brahe’s system was a regular step in the pro- 
gression towards that of Copernicus. It is quite clear 
that he thinks the Ptolemaic epicycles all had their 
eentres in the sun. Want of knowledge of the 
original authors is the cause of all this, as well as of 
the change of Fraeastorius (as he usually wrote it) 
into Francostore. But with a caution not to trust 
any of his old astronomical learning, we can recom- 
mend Mr. Moseley as an instructive writer. 

The Syrian Churches. By J. W. Etheridge. — 
This volume contains a brief history of the early 
Syrian Church, and a complete translation of the 
Pesehito version of the four Gospels. The value of 
the latter would have been much increased, had the 


| passages in which it varies from the Greek text been 
| marked so as to be easily: recognized. 


A History of Germany, from the Invasion of Marius 


| to the Battle of Leipsic, 1813.—On the plan of Mrs, 


Markham’s Histories. A plain, useful volume— 
well designed for junior classes in schools. More 
advanced readers, of course, require something more 
copious, more exact, and more suggestive of reflec- 
tion :—but children from nine to twelve may read 
this with advantage. 

Principles and Practice of Life Assurance. By 
John Sturrock, jun.—There are, now, a great many 
of these little explanations ;— the one before us is 
the most eomplete which we have ever seen com- 
pressed into the same space. 

Observations on Life Assurance. By F. G. Smith. 
—Intended to recommend a particular office. We 
have no more to do with it than with any other adver- 
tisement. 

Simple Arithmetic. By H. Taylor.—A newedition 
of a tract in advocacy of a decimal coinage,—and in 
rational advoeacy. We wish it all success. The 
desire of a decimal system is of slow, but we believe 
sure, growth. 

Astronomical Aphorisms. By P. Murphy, Esq.— 
This is the famous Mr. Murphy of the ‘Weather 
Almanac:'\—for which work he considers himeelf 
This conviction he 


The same principles, Mr. Murphy informs 
us, have guided him in this publication as in the 
He tells us, too, that the “disconnexion 
with meteoric action’ of the Newtonian theory is 
enough to prove its futility —And so on. 

Latin Synonymes amd Phrases, for the Use of 
Grammar Schools. By the Rey. E. Beddall.—Good 
so far as it goes:—but much too diminutive fcr the 


| subject. 


A School Geography. By James Cornwell.—Very 
superior to the common run of such books. It con- 
tains a good deal of useful matter of a more prac- 
tical kind than usual :—which the exercises are likely 
to impress on the mind more deeply than by the 
parrot system. 

Language of the English; or, the Grammarian’s 
Text-Book. By W. T. Imeson.—A useful little 
companion for youths who are so critical as to require 
something like a reason for what they are made to 
learn. It will make them ¢hink. Our systems of 


| education have been, and are, too mechanical. 


Parker's Classical Texts. Ex- 


Cicero de Offici's. 





| 


—— 
and, though a little deficient in individuality, they wij 
afford some useful hints to those who are anxionst 
raise the social condition and moral charaeter of the 
peasantry. 

An Appeal for the Irish Peasantry. By J, w 
Rogers.—Mr. Rogers asserts that the Irish 
would prove mines of wealth ifthe peat were applied 
to manufacturing and agricultural purposes, We 
cannot assent to his recommendations without larger 
evidence than he has given of the accuracy of hig 
statements. 7 

Female Characters of Holy Writ. Second 
Third Series. By the Rev. Hugh Hughes.—Thege 
volumes display much amiable feeling and shrewd 
appreciation of character; but are deficient in Ori. 
ental colouring and costume. The writer gives teo 
much of Western conception to his pictures:—an 
error into which he could hardly have fallen had he 
taken his hints from the Hebrew original instead of 
the English version. 

Hudibras. By Samuel Butler. With Notes by 
the Rev. T. R. Nash, D.D.—A new and profusely 
illustrated reprint of Hudibras as edited by the late 
Dr. Nash. Some of the annotations might have 
been revised with advantage ; the Doetor not having 
been sufficiently discriminant in his censure, owing to 
imperfect knowledge. Most of the illustrations are 
well-known portraits. They are, however, executed 
with vigour;—and altogether, the work will forman 
ornamental addition to the library. 

A Familiar Explanation of the Art of Assaying 
Gold and Silver, §c. By James H. Watherston.— 
This is a very useful little manual. It would have 
been rendered still more so if the processes for sepa 
rating gold, silver and copper on the large seale had 
been given, The want of information on this head 
is felt even in our Mint; whereas, the refiners of 
Birmingham are perfectly familiar with the compa- 
ratively simple means by which this separation is 
effected. The author’s remarks on the importanee 
of the Pix jury and on the present state of the plate 
and jewellery trade are, we think, judicious. The 
following piece of information may be of service to 
many :—“ It has recently been found that gold of 
the quality of 12 carats or less, if alloyed with zine 
instead of the proper quantity of silver, presents:a 
colour very nearly equal to that of a metal at least 
23 or 3 carats higher, or of 8s. or 10s. an ounce more 
value; and the consequence has been that a large 
quantity of jewellery has been made of gold alloyed 
in this manner; and the same has been purchased 
by some shopkeepers, very much to their own loss, 
as well as that of the public: inasmuch, asa galvanie 
action is produced, after a time, upon gold so alloyed; 
by means of which the metal is split into separate 
pieces, and the article rendered perfectly useless, 
Gold chains, pencil-cases, thimbles, and lockets are 
the articles of which the public and the shopkeepers 
will do well to take heed; as those have, among 


| some other things, been lately so constructed.” 


| 


cerptaex Arriano.—3 well edited as any of the other | 


of the treatises in the same series. We cannot, 


however, say that we much approve of “ excerpts.” | 
Why not print the whole of Arrian’s treatise? That | 
university authorities sometimes teach a system of | 
mutilation, by confining examinations to certain | 


chapters or paragraphs of a writer we are aware; 
and while they do so, no wonder that English scholar- 
ship should fall into contempt. 

The Young Lady's New Grammar.—Chiefly taken 
from Lindley Murray,—but certainly not improved. 
Definitions are not for ladies. 
versant with realities than with abstractions. 

The First and the Last Covenant. By Charles 
Hannam.—The intentions of the author are good; 
but he fails in powers of execution. 

Notes on the Book of Revelation. By J. Arne 
Storey.—The author has apparently satisfied himself; 
but we doubt of his success with any one else. 

Parochial Sketches of Avondale. By the Rev. J. 
A. Beckett.—These sketches are descriptive of the 
characters usually found in agricultural parishes; 


They are more con- | 
affect civil privileges? 
| 


The Supremacy Question. By the Rev. G. E. 
Biber, L.L.D.—Dr. Biber argues that as cabinet 
office is no longer confined to members of the 
Church of England, it ought to follow that the 
church, at least to a certain extent, ought to be 
emancipated from ministerial supremacy. He pomts 
out several reforms which might prove very valuable 
to the church; and laments that there is no recognized 
body by which those measures could be canvassed and 
enacted. A similar argument was addressed to the 
public under the name of ‘ An Appeal in Behalf of 
Church Government’ by the late Bishop of Meath, 
and is now ineluded in the collected edition of his 
works. It is obvious that the Parliament, consisting 
equally of members of the Church and of Dissidents, 
cannot now properly legislate for the Church; but 
the practical difficulty to be solved is, what are to 
be the limits of legislative power entrusted to am 
ecclesiastical body, many of whose decisions must 
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. W. Guid hawe’s ( Mrs.) Poems for My Children, illust, sq. on. 8vo. 5s. but s fi om. <n P Stat : " . wee — 
h ashes’ | Fishens to Oadeed, tame. Se. ch. yut so far as want of distinction between spurious | 
oes Hand re Messiah, in Veeal Score, by V. Novello, royal vo. 6s. 6d. ¢l. and other cases is concerned (which I not merely SIR JOIIN FRANKLIN’S EXPEDITION 
applied Haydn's Creation, in Voral Score, _ ay vedi > } admit, but maintain, was an error), all that I have : py ene gat erate = 
. p . é i i. § I é | Pin . . . . -_ 
. We Faerell’s (Rev J. W. — o Lepentance, tome. Ge. cl. 4 Sia etl ae: Sy si WE have received a further letter from Dr. King 
h’s (J.) Mathematical Physics, Vols. I. and II. 8vo, 30s. cl. »ublished to this date c ¢ Id wa ° ’ 
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Ss d Sketches of Irish Life, 2 vols 8vO. 21s. > of ¢ rie: “verv inference ¢ ars i > > at ¢ ‘ av} ‘ . 
eS t—an eet ds ha ata. Le of contraries. _ Every inference appears in two established, that all lands having an castern aspect 
had he Prriour Library, Sand’s ‘Consuelo,’ Vol. 11. fe. 8vo. 1s. el. forms, contranominals of each other. Let &, n, Z| are ice-clogged, while those of an opposite aspect are 
Plunkett’s Past and Future of British Navy, 2nd ed. crown 8vo. 88. 6d. | yo ] al } nf We VW op: s . “ el 2 . 
tend. of — and tym fo Saaclinn, Shee: Se ch eed. (hemmed) ve the total numbers of Xs, Ys and Zs in existence, | ice-free. ‘This is a law which even Sir John Barrow 
ing’s Half-yearly Abstract of Medical Sciences, Vol. V. 6s. 6d. cl. and uv the whole number of instances in the universe | admits. 
“in the Southern and Antarctic Res gions, 2 vols, . 36s. cl. 1 . 
otes by Il. by G. P. R. Tenth, 8 on. 31s. 6d. of the argument. Then the premises m XY and It does not follow because Sir John Ross found 
rofusely Seimei’ | Ee Oe Oey Conumption sto luc =| & YZ yield the two forms of inference— three hundred miles of the eastern land of North 
the late Sherwood’s Mrs. peetateny of Paigehild Fami 5, Part 11. 12mo. 3s. | (= .; n—) XZ Somerset ice-free in 1829, which Sir Edward found 
On th owe uy Away stem, 8VO. 3+. Od. ! e qi aa 
nt have gee Os (Res G)) ivil History, 2 vols, 32s. cl. (m+n-+-v—& —n— 8) az; previously—and Sir John Ross himself subsequently 
; having Wayland’s (F.) E yy ds, 64. cl. and from these all | ethers (sixteen in all, including | for four years, to his cost—to be ice-clogged, that the 
. te’s (G ° . Is. 6d. sw. AT. . .~ £ ave . * a - - . 
wing to ade he 0 + Bible, with maps and illust. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. cl. Mr. Broun’s forms, when not spurious) can be de- | law is unsound; any more than the solitary instance on 
ions are ; sail duced, as I shall show. Mr. Broun’s three forms are | record of Barrow Strait being ice-bound proves that it is 
xecuted MORGAN ON THE syLLocism. | 2° essentially distinct. not a navigable channel, or than it is proved that the 
form an Tue Mor has been forwarded to u: } §. Both forms of inference may be impossible, by | eastern coast of Greenland is an open one because it 
- , ee, Mr. a om - po m+n not being large enough: and one form only | Was ence found ice-free—a circumstance that never 
[ssaying apempenc: 1 atin Re ten tent of it hs _ 7 ae |may be impossible; but in that case the other is occurred either before or since in the memory of the 
> woul e ) sh w come Sa . . : 7 - " . 
rStONa that we ce l ideal ae ice : te , non spurious, as is easily proved. And premises neither | 0/dest whaler. 
ld have agg = wh : tl , 4th ns menage idl veins a i of which is spurious, may give a spurious inference. I could have wished that Sir John Ross had written 
oF sepa of oo vgs “' nenwum COUN NAVE TeAcned | And of the two contranominal forms, one at least More clearly ; for the passage which I am arguing, as 
“ale had his residence by pos ae ae ae must be partially spurious, or necessary in some | !t stands in his letter, is a flat denial of the statement 
sere, « 1 ld . + ” a. 7 . > . 
is head : : " gets . | portion of its quantity. in my letter to Earl Grey that the gallant officer 
Mr. Broun’s very ingenious letter, printed in i a - 7 ’ r “ advanced ly four miles in four years al } 
pated your paper of this day, makes me desirous of pub- ). The independence of the middle term noticed | 2¢vanceé on'y four mies in four years along the 
compa- P | bv Mr. Broun is perfectly just. but is only an ap- | astern land of North Somerset. The truth is, that 
cord lishing the heads at least of what I have lately been | DY “it. Hroun is periectly just, but is only an ap- |. ‘ling down Revent Inlet in 1829 Sir J ‘ 
ation is doing with respect to the numerically def nite syllo- | pearance, except when the inference is spurious; for in sailing down Regent Inlet in 1829 Sir John Ress 
— The chapter of my work which relates to that in every other case, the negatives are capable of | fund the land ice-free which Sir Edward Parry had 
he plate gan. nage ie ~ ,e | being exhibited in a form in which the middle term | P*eviously found ice-clogged; but in attempting to 
The paint has been finished some little time, with the | P¢™s © “ede . &. ~~ setsnce hin et heeectl se land, he found 
m tion of an ending, intended to answer certain | is somewhere universal, and my condition of quan- | T@ce Mis steps along the same eastern land, he foun¢ 
rvice to excep! | tification is therefore satisfied. Mr. Broun will have | it again ice-clogged—and so it continued for the years 
gold of dbjections. I shall fee! bound to note to the reader d 1 th ‘. hi i" ain’ cas. | Bee 1831, 1832,1833. During this period he could 
rove 20 . ver « lea . aU, 105¢ rs oo. ) 2 
ith zine how much was written afterseeing Mr. Broun’s letter, | PToved this to imself, and everything else in this | only advance fi ar miles, as I have sane 1; and was at 
. 2G . 1¥ ~ ro , . i t y 11es, as > Stated; a é 
All the following heads (except, 9 OC the allu- | @7nouncement, I expect, long before my book is vhs as ; . 
—— to Mr. Broun’s letter) I take from what i published | last obliged to abandon his vessel. 
sions to Mr. Broun’s lette ake from what is ac- shed, A 
Oh . ° 0 fi ts he te ar S ‘x 
sat tually before me: | 10. The classes of syllogisms which I have ob- ad : mparing the = — “7 “ _ “ 
) —. .. e - : . Ahi, sage editions wi ose 0 : +L : »yS 
2 la 1, By such a proposition as 10 Xs are Ys, or 10 tained from the one form in (7) are:—1. All the ped G v me 1 : al 8 lows ” ss ; - 3 =) * 
< - ad am le . os . ” = - ® i eogrTé nea Cc ce a 1e In view, y 
allowed Xsare none among 12 Ys, it is not meant that the | Common syllogisms, extended as in my paper in the |” i - ts - = a “ . 2 1 he ennai wetiee 
he al 10 Xs or the 12 Ys are some specific Xs and Ys, | Cambridge Transactions, or rather, according to a pops te sans pegpeecene rm ee a 
chase ; . on maileihial | somewhat extended (or perhaps only more me-|% ®2Y Sade of a commercial Character -—Cconee= 
wn loss, utoniy some, not Known which. . eee. quently, I have nothing to do, as a man of science, 
- 2. The pr ition “m Xs are no . « n | thodized) system; namely, eight with universal pre- Sige dadigtioe ages tegen J 
zalvanie _& Sn€ proposhion “ms 25 are NO ORC BMoNnE 2 per ‘ . eee me : ‘ with the valuable whale fishery to which Sir John 
, Ys” is necessarily t less m and » together ex- | Mises and conclusion, eight with universal premises ™ ett “ere 
alloyed; & B necessarily WUC, UIC. m ANC n LOgeINer CxX- | , “Sieg . Ross alludes. The assumption that “the navigation 
sri eeed all the X lalso all the Ys. Thus, if there | 274 particular conclusion (which I call strengthened |. |) . . ms 
separate CAS, ORG G00 a the 26. FNUS, Eee | ice oni die ith base ©": | Of these Seas (Polar) depends materially, if not en- 
useless, were 100 Xs in existence and 200 Ys, the above | particulars), and sixteen with one particular premise tirely, on the preceding winter—whetl er it has been 
“+ . © © © To . * . } ) > “4 oO} “1 3 -? P at e ‘ — . = 
kets are Proposition is necessary, except when m and n toge- | and - particular conclusion, 2. All the sy llogisms mild or the reverse—and not entirely on the aspect 
ror ther exceed 200, | mentioned in my paper, and in the ‘Statement’ in a: soetel tie Dr. Kine.” ; Ih nates wh, 
among 8. When a proposition is necessarily true, that is, | answer to Sir William Hamilton, extended so as to “wagers ra perfectly aati, tt: Sin Meni 
* > “a ° “G- ne >nee af 2 ANOS « w clase whic euSee 7 . ed ® « — 2 
1 incapable of contradiction, I call it, for the purposes include the use of contraries. 3, A new class, which not facts enough to justify his opinion :—whereas I 
G. E of inference, spurious (I may perhaps think of a | Mr. Broun would soon have arrived at, and which | have alee to tenenls oF ae ‘cine es canara 
cabinet better word); and I find that, in this system, when | call syllogisms of er say quantity, or in which in my letter to Earl Grey as any reasonable man 
. e the meamince are spurious » eon. | 2 term of one premise takes its quantity from a term * - , pen Pan geass * 
of the me or both of the premises are spurious, the con- | f the other ne For i : e. © For every Z COUN demand. Sir John Barrow has, however, in 
that the clusion 18 always spurious. An inference may be 0 1e other premise, or Instance, or every Z his late work on Arctic Discovery applied the mul 
it to be uilid,and yet spurious. | there is an X which is Y: some Zs are not Ys tiplication table so industriously that he has found 
e points 4. A spurious proposition may arise, either as the | therefore — Xs are mas ae - ; material in support of my law to fill about twelve pages 
valuable above one did, or from the constitution of the wri- | 11. As an instance of this new class of syllogisms, | orroyal octavo, ; 9 
sognized wrse (as I call it). In a universe of 100 instances, | take the following :—A man, at the end of the day, The terms “ Polar Sea” and “ Arctic Sea” are 
eedend ifthere be 70 Xs and 50 Ys, then “10 Xs are Ys,” | finds that his cheques on his banker equal or exceed | ajyost always used svnonvmously : and I really 
d to the % an inference, is spurious; ‘for, premises 3 or no pre- (which, is not known) in number his purchases; but | think, in the present state of eraphical science 
ehalf of nises, the constitution of the universe gives it that he knows that he paid for si ome purchases in cash; | 3, ¢he quarter of the globe under discussion, that to 
Meath, 4 Xs must be Ys. | he can justly infer ‘that he drew cheques for other | consider them otherwise would be merely using a dis- 
* r = , - | v e Ta “his ae j . . “a are F zs oe , 
n of his 4. Let m XY mean that. some m Xs are Ys, and — a purchi 1] s. This inference is by 2 | tinction without a difference. 
onsisting 2X:x Y that there can be found m Xs and n Ys, | §¥#03's™m of the form above given. : . | Sir John Ross, I think, will, after all, find, upon 
ssidents, mene of either of which is among the others. Let 12. I will not here give the heads of the connexion | reflection, that there is very little between us to 
ch ; but She the whole number of Xs, 7 the whole number | which I have established between the comp! ~~ syllo- | dispute about. I am sure he justly merits too many 
t are to of Ys, and v the whole number of things named in | $is™ (as I call it) described at the end of oe Memoi 1’) honours to requre any that may not be wholly his 
d to an the universe. Then m X: 7 Y, w an not ee x, | above cited, and the ordinary syllogism. em due; and the gallant officer must therefore yield 
ns must iseither of these, which are identical— a few weeks hence—if you are not madesick of logic | this point to me—that his discoveries on the western 


n Y, or (m+n—£)Y:&X; in the mean time—TI may be allowed to do so. 

In conclusion, I will remark that I had much 
trouble with forms similar to those given by Mr. | 
Broun (only enlarged by the use of contraries) be- 
fore I made out the distinction of effective and 
spurious inference; and was much annoyed by my 
numerical examples persisting in yielding, as the 
product of premises, conclusions which needed no | 
premises, being true, as we should say in mathe- 
matics, per se. 


(a-+-n—n)X: 
adm XY is also 
(u-+m—7 — &) vy, 
there x means the contrary of X, and y of Y, or x 
means not-X, and y means not-Y. Mr. hivate 
vould have had this, if he had used contraries. 
6. There is then, as Mr. Broun justly remarks, a 
Xperfluous quantity in my numerical syllogisms. 
re need be no quantity to the predicate of the 
Se. cl. hegative, except the common universal one; for when 


coast of Baffin’s Bay and Regent Inlet relate to 
latitude only. One mile of west tude would 
have advanced the North-west passage more than 
the whole of those discoveries :—consequently, I am 
right in saying that in his last expedition he had 

not advanced one step towards the solution of the 
great question.” 

There may be “no dried meat and pemmican 
in the country,” as Mr. Weld states; but he has yet 
| to learn that the Mackenzie River, the scene of 
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operations with the Admiralty, and the Great Bear 


Lake, which is hard by, teem with animal life;—as 
Dease and Simpson proved, and Franklin before 
them. Take for instance the white fish only—the 
coregonus albus; which has never failed to yield to 
the fisherman’s net every demand—the bread of 
life to the inhabitants of North America, as I have 
called it, in gratitude for its being the provision 


which saved my party when in search of Sir John | 


Ross from the death of starvation. This is a food 
upon which man will not only live for several months 
together, but actually fatten ; and to that resource 
alone the one hundred and twenty-six men may 
trust their lives if they can reach it. 
nothing to do with the Mackenzie River or the sup- 
plies that the Admiralty have sent there. My 
whole letter to Earl Grey proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that the western land of North Somerset 
is the spot upon which the lost expedition will be 
found: and if it should turn out to be so, then it 
will be their graves for all the Mackenzie River sup- 
plies can do for them—as any man may see by 
looking at a common map and calculating the 
hundreds of miles there are between the two regions, 
Ricuarp Kine. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Mosul, 1847. 

On my return from Baghdad, I deviated from the 
post road to Mesul at Erbil (Arbela), or rather at 
the ferry of the Zab (Lycus), and rode across some 
pleasant hills to Nimroud. The three names I have 
just written, Arbela, Lycus and Nimroud, remind 
us of the richness of this country in classical and 
scriptural associations. Xenophen with his 10,000 
crossed the Lycus just on such rafts as took me 
across with my saddle-bags,—a frame of reeds and 
timber, buoyed up by inflated skins. It was a little 
thing, to be sure, my raft, scarce eight feet square ; 
but, on account of its littleness, it was the more ma- 
nageable in the fierce current that came rolling from 
the hills of Kurdistan with the vehemence of a tor- 
rent. I passed the night in a mud hut on the bank 
without a door ; and the next morning before sunrise 
I was in the saddle again. 
greyhound with him that chased the herds of gazelles 
which we started in every hollow. I was advised not 


But I have | 


The postboy brought a | 


to deviate from the post line on account of the | 
Arabs and Kurds; who sweep about the country, 


stripping the poor villagers, and laying their rough 
hands on travellers when they can. But it was so 
decidedly the shortest way of getting to Nimroud, 
that neither the prudent suggestions of my Greek, 
Yanny, nor the refusal of the guards stationed on the 
road to accompany, could, at this time, divert me 
from my purpose. Nor had I any reason to repent 
of this obstinacy. The road was, I think, about the 
safest-looking one I had yet travelled, through cul- 
tivated lands and villages; and the absence of the 
guards, who are a dreadful expense and incumbrance, 
enabled me to travel with speed. After an hour we 
forded the Hazersou, passing through a caravan of 
Arabs with their camels as we descended the hill to 
its bank ; and we reached Nimroud, with a great 
deal of inquiry about the way, at noon. It was 
interesting to find that the place, though containing 
but a few huts beside the celebrated mound, was 
known generally through the country by this most 
ancient title. For the rest, Nimroud is the Hercules 
of Asia, and all vestiges of great works are haunted 
with his name. Nor is the name confined to Assy- 
ria or to ancient remains: as far north as Zelah, near 
Tokat, (where, by the way, there is a mound which 
Strabo attributes to Semiramis,) the master of the 
khan assured me that a certain monastery had been 
founded by Nimroud! I mention this to show that 
no conclusion whatever can be drawn from the name 
of Nimroud in identifying the place I am about to 
describe with any Assyrian city mentioned in history, 
sacred or profane. 

I had visited the mound before my journey to 
Baghdad, and from a distance I recognized its pecu- 
liar shape. But the rains of December had greened 
its sides—before quite bare. 
from north to south, and about 1,8€0 feet ; its breadth 
about half the length, and its height about 80 feet. 
The shape is a pretty regular oblong square, and at 
the north-west angle a cone rises exceeding the 
common height of the mound by about 50 feet. 


| largest, and measures 150 feet by 30. 
Its greatest length is | 








Those who desire a more accurate description may 
refer to the journals of Mr. Rich, who measured the 
mound with his usual exactness in 1820. Before 
reaching the mound, I crossed a long straight ridge, 
running east and west, evidently the vestige of a wall 
which inclosed the building on the north side. 
Fragments of pottery and large square bricks, as at 
Babylon, marked with wedge-letters, lay strewed 
around. The top of the mound itself presented a 
curious spectacle. It looked like, or rather was, an 
Arab encampment. Black tents were pitched all 
about, with piles of brushwood in front. Tanned 
women, with rings through their noses, their only 
covering a blue shirt, were squatted round fires, pre- 
paring the noon-day meal of the workmen. A score 
of fierce curs darted out of the tents, and assailed us 
with their usual fury. Heaps of fresh earth lay 
about in all parts. Presently I was on the brink of 
the works, and looking down, beheld the ranges of 
disinterred sculptures. The mode of excavating is to 
begin atop, and dig down, forming trenches at first 
as narrow as possible, and about twenty feet deep. 
The trenches should be conducted in two direc- 
tions, at right angles to each other, that some wall 
may be struck as soon as possible. When a wall is 
struck, you have merely to follow its direction. Due 
breadth and depth are then given to ihe trenches, 
and the work proceeds with certainty. The grand 
object is now to remove the earth from the face of 
the marbles without hurting them. This is done by 
gentle taps with a wooden mallet, the dry crumbling 
soil falls away, and sculptures that have been buried 
between two and three thousand years stand forth 
disclosed to the wandering eye, as fresh as if they 
had been executed but yesterday. Paint is discerni- 
ble in many parts. The pigments chiefly used seem 
to have been red and black; the hair is generally 
stained with the latter colour. Red prevails in the 
sandals and ornaments. The figures are in general 
larger than life, and some are prodigiously colossal. 
The Nestorian workmen devoutly kissed the sculp- 
tured faces which they uncovered. The marble is 
mostly of a light ashy colour. The relief is rarely 
deep, but the minuteness of the ornamental details 
is surprising. The armour of some figures is entirely 
covered with miniature sculptures, representing men 
and animals. The dagger-hilts, bow-tips, bracelets, 
bosses of girdles, arms and legs of chairs, Kc. are 
finished off with heads of rams, bulls, serpents, griffins, 
&c., executed with great sharpness and spirit. The 
sculptures hitherto found may be divided into three 
classes: the colossal winged lions and bulls with hu- 
man heads, which are partly complete statues, and 
partly in alto-rilievo ; the figure-subjects, which are 
rather larger than life; and the small bassi-rilievi, 
each of which contains a complete historical subject, 
with numerous figures about a foot in length. The 
last are in my opinion by far the most interesting 
portion of the discoveries; and some of them exhibit 
a skill in composition which entitles these marbles 
to be considered, in addition to their historic and an- 
tiquarian value, as no contemptible specimens of 
early Art. The subjects of these are battles, sieges, 
lion-hunts, presentations of captives to the conqueror, 
processions of gifts brought from distant provinces, 
&c. In these pieces, castles, rivers, chariots, boats, 
moving towers for assaulting cities, battering-rams, 
and other engines of war are represented. The 
chief weapon used seems the bow. Helmets and 
coats of defensive armour are worn, 

From what I have said concerning the trenches, it 
will appear that there remains, occupying the body’of 
the excavated chambers, a square mass of eaith, 
solid except where traversed in some cases by the 
accidental trench with which the digging began. 
Many curious objects, no doubt, might be found by 
exploring these heaps ; and the most interesting and 
valuable of the antiquities yet found, an obelisk of 
black marble, eight feet high, and covered with sculp- 
tures and inscriptions, was discovered lying upon its 
side in the midst of the mound, in what I call an acci- 
dental trench. The chamber first opened is the 
At its west 
end are two winged lions with human heads, facing 
the east, twelve feet high. The floor is paved with 
blocks of marble, with wedge writing on the under 





side. This is curious, as corresponding with what is 
observed of the Babylonian bricks, all of which have | 
their inscribed sides downwards, This long and nar- | 


————— —_—_—_—_——— 
row hall is all incrusted with sculptured marble in 
. . . 

single blocks, to the height of ten feet. The subjects 
are generally of the third class, or small-figure relief 
of which I have already hinted the nature. . 

In the east end of the south wall of this long hal] 
there opens a passage into two other chambers, The 
smaller of these contains repetitions of the same 
figure all round, facing both ways. It is an eagle. 
headed idol with a curious curled mane, plucking g 
pine-apple from a sort of architectural tree, made up 
of scrolls and honeysuckles. The idol is dressed in 
a costume not unlike the royal one I have already 
described. The other chamber is eighty-four feet by 
twenty-four, and contains sculptures far better exe 
cuted than any others which I saw, although unfor. 
tunately something of the same repetition prevails 
which I have noticed in the last. The figures are 
about eight feet high, and the relief is bolder than 
usual. : 

In the course of these excavations, several small 
objects have turned up, and most in the accidental 
trenches: mirrors, bracelets, helmets, arrow-heads, 
ladles, daggers of glass, small ornaments of ivory, 
alabaster vases, and glass bottles have been found, 
The latter present a most singular spectacle of de- 
composition curious to chemists: outside is a smooth 
coat as of cement, which falls off at the least touch, 
and discloses an opalic surface. Near a door were dug 
out sixteen small bronze lions, forming a gradation 
of sizes: the largest so heavy it was troublesome to 
lift, and about a foot in length. It is suspected that 
these were used for weights. It is interesting to 
detect an identity between the ornaments found, 
and their representations in the sculptures. Earth. 
enwares and glazed pottery of all shapes have beea 
discovered in a complete state. Latterly some 
painted chambers have been opened, but the paint. 
ings were in so ruinous a condition that I could make 
nothing of them. The slabs of the pavement are 
supported upon sun-dried bricks. Baked bricks co- 
vered with wedge-writing are turned up in great quan- 
tities; and some of these have different stamps from 
others, from which it may be inferred that parts of 
the palace were constructed under different reigns. 
Above the sculptures there are generally courses of 
painted bricks extending to the height of six feet, 
more or less. No certain traces of windows have 
been discovered in the walls; but as these probably 
rose much higher than the present surface of the 
mound, no argument can be drawn from this want, 
Beams, which must have supported the roof, are 
found, but in such a state of decomposition, that it 
is impossible to take them out whole, or even in 
small fragments, for they fall to powder when 
touched. The east end is faced with a wall of sun- 
dried bricks of great thickness. In one part several 
skulls have been taken out, some in a tolerably 
perfect state, and vases containing a few arrow-heads 
have been discovered beside them. But for the latter 
fact, which indicates a high antiquity, these bones 
might have been attributed to posterior interments; 
—particularly as the Mohammedans frequently select 
these mounds for the situation of their burial-grounds, 
as at Kara Tepeh on the road to Baghdad. 

A word respecting the species of wedge-characters 
used in the inscriptions, It corresponds with what 
Niebuhr and Grotefend term the third kind used in 
the Persepolitan inscription : but unfortunately these 
are so short, where the three kinds are perfect, as to 
afford scarcely any clue to the interpretation of 
the third, or Babylonian. The complete decipher- 
ment and translation of the Bisitoun or Behistun in- 
scription, published in a late number of the Asiatic 
Journal, by Major Rawlinson, furnish a triumphant 
proof that the happy guess of Grotefend of the iden- 
tity of the first kind with Pehlevi was quite correct; 
and no example of this sort of wedge-writing now 
presents any difficulty. Unhappily at Bisitoun, the 
Babylonian translation is so completely defaced, that 
there is scarcely any hope that an alphabet can be 
formed from the little that remains. All that has 
yet been done is the making out of two or three let- 
ters by a comparison of proper names, which are 
always recognized as such, from their being preceded 
by the same symbo!,—a circumstance that threw the 
earliest gleam of light upon the first kind of writing: 
But the first kind contains only a very limited num 
ber of symbols; whereas Mr. Layard, by very diligent 


researches, has detected upwards of 300 varieties of 
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ietters in the inscriptions at Nimroud, which are 
written exclusively in the third kind. This leads na- 
turally to the conclusion that many of the symbols 
gre syllabic combinations. It will easily be conceived 
how immensely the difficulty of developement is mul- 
tiplied by this ‘consideration. Again : at certain in- 
tervals in the first kind, Grotefend perceived the re- 
currence of an oblique wedge, which at once ledhim 
to conclude that this was the mark of separation be- 
tween two words. Nothing corresponding to this 
sign is found in the Babylonian writing; but the 
words can only be determined as to their length by 
an elaborate comparison, seeking what set of letters 
recur frequently in the same order. Even then such 
repetitions may mark parts of words instead of words. 
It may therefore be safely affirmed that the know- 





| 
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| Sale of Publications 


ledge of the third or complicated species of wedge- | 


writing is not advanced beyond the decipherment of 
one or two proper names. I rather think it has been 
assumed that the royal name on the Babylonian 
pricks is that of Nebuchadnezzar. But both Major 
Rawlinson and Professor Lassen agree in determining 
the name which occurs so often in the Khorsabad 
inscriptions to be that of Sardan or Sardanapalus. 
Mr. Layard, I believe, thinks that the name at Nim- 
roud is Athur. Major Rawlinson reads it Eror,—a 
name which is found among the list of Armenian 
kings, 1500 B.c. In the mean time, bricks afford the 


readiest means of getting at names; for, according to | 


all probability the name of the king who founded the 
edifice will be inscribed on the bricks. These should 
therefore be carefully collected from all quarters 
where they are found, and studied. Already a vast 
number of such places is known in and out of Assy- 


ria; but as yet little attention has been applied to | 


forming and classing a collection of these small but 
significant monuments. 

The excavations were, as your readers know, 
commenced at the close of 1845, at the private 
expense of Sir Stratford Canning; whose attention 
to the subject had been roused by the splendid 
discoveries of M. Botta at Khorsabad. The 
gentleman to whom this task was intrusted, Mr. 
Tayard, is in all respects admirably qualified to con- 
duct it with success. The Government have, since 
such unhoped for results have been obtained, taken 
the matter into their hands; and it is to be hoped 
that they will complete the undertaking liberally. 
Not only should the British public be presented with 
a complete collection of the marbles and anti- 
quities, but a work should be published with plans 
and drawings, and copies of the inscriptions. With- 
out undertaking such a work on the magnificent scale 


which the French Government has adopted with | 


regard to the discoveries of M. Botta, and which has | 


income degree forestalled the necessity of publishing 
with equal sumptuousness monuments so similar, 
enough should be done to complete the history of the 
discovery. An ill-timed economy would deprive the 
world of all the fruits of Sir Stratford Canning’s 
undertaking and Mr. Layard’s labour; the monu- 
ments neglected by us would be destroyed by the 
Arabs of the neighbourhood and sold at Mosul for 
building materials; and an Assyrian palace would 
have been unburied only to be broken up into a 
Turkish barrack. 





SEVENTEENTIT MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE, ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
OXFORD, JUNE 23. 
[From our own Correspondents.) 


GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

THE mecting of the General Committee took 
Place this day; the chair being taken by Sir 
erick I, Murchison, at one o’clock. 
Roderick I. Murel , at lock 


After the | 
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decide ; but, before proceeding to a division, it was 
agreed that the Section should be allowed to continue 
on its existing basis during the present session. 
Mr. John Taylor then read the Treasurer's Report. 
THE GENERAL TREASURER'S ACCOUNT, 
From the 10th of September 1846 to the 23rd of June 1847. 








RECEIPTS. £. @d. 

Contribution of I.R.1. Prince Albert 100 0 0 
Compositions at Southampton, &e. : 130 0 0 
Annual Subseriptions oe ee oe -- 165 1 0 
Associates at Southampton ee es 270 0 0 
Ladies’ Tickets oe os oe ee -- 1966 1 0 
Book Compositions 130 «0 
Dividend on Stock 6510 8 
3.9 0 


Portion of Grant returned ‘ 
. 224 5 2 


£1,167 6 10 


PAYMENTS. £Z. a. 
Balance in advance 28 oe 125 3 1 
Disbursements at Southampton, &c. .. 15615 3 
Printing of 15th Report .. oe 332 8 0 
Salaries a oe ia os oe 175 0 0 
Payments on account of Grants ee «» 100 16 10 
Maintaining the Establishment at Kew 107 8B OG 
Balance in hand os aye ee se +.» 16915 2 





£1,167 610 


eee 
The Balance in hand of the Government Grant, £81. 1s. 7d., 
has been expended in printing the Catalogue of Stars. 

Colonel Sabine read the Report of the Council. 

1. With reference to the subjects on which the 
Council was requested by the General Committee at 
Southampton to make applications to Her Majesty’s 
Government, the Council has to report that the 
following official replies have been received :— 

lst. In respect to the publication of the meteoro- 
logical observations made by the officers of the 
Irish Trigonemetrical Survey at Mountjoy and 
the Pigeon Heuse since the year 1834,—the 
Master-General and Board of Ordnance have 
informed the Council that the Lords of the 
Treasury have approved of a grant for that 
purpose being included in the estimates for 
1848, 

2nd. In reply to the request of the British Associa- 


tion that a particular survey should be made of 


the parallel roads of Glen Roy, Major-General 
Colby, Director of the Ordnance Trigonome- 
trical Survey, has replied that it would delay 
the progress of the survey of Scotland to take 
up isolated positions; but that he hopes that no 
essential intonvenience will be found to result 
from deferring the survey of the parallel roads 
until they come into regular course of progress. 
The survey will then give all the levels and 
other information which is known to be required, 
and thus answer the objects which the British 
Association has in view. 

2. The Council has to announce that the publi- 
cation of the Star Catalogues of Lalande and Lacaille, 
for which a grant of 1,0007. was placed by Govern- 
ment at the disposal of the British Association, have 
been completed, and that copies will lie on the table 
of the General Committee when this report is pre- 
sented. The Council having requested the opinion 
of the Committee for superintending the publication 
as to the best mode of distribution and sale of these 
catalogues, received from Sir J. F. W. Herschel, 
Chairman of the Committee, the following commu- 


| nication, and adopted the recommendations contained 


minutes of the proceedings of the previous meet- | 


ing at Southampton had been read, the Committee 
took into consideration the proposition of which notice 
had been given for dissolving Section G and re-uniting 
It to Section A, under the name of the * Section of 
Mathematical, Physical, and Mechanical Science.’ 

he adoption of the proposition was recommended by 

. J. Taylor, Prof. Walker, and ‘Prof. Baden 
Powell ; it was opposed by Mr. Scott Russell, Mr. 
Glynn, Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson, and Sir John Her- 
shel. When the question was put, the parties 
Were so nicely balanced that the chairman could not 





therein :— 
Cambridge, Feb. 25, 1847. 

After mature consideration of the best mode of publica- 
tion of the Catalogues of Lalande and Lacaille, Mr. Strat- 
ford, the Astronomer-Royal and myself are agreed that it 
will be the best course for the British Association to publish 
them in the usual manner, at a price of 1/. 1s. for the Cata- 
logue of Lalande, and 5s. for that of Lacaille; and not trou- 
bling the Government further on the subject than to report 
their readiness for publication and the total absorption of the 
grant, to acknowledge the liberality of the aid given, and to 
inquire how many copies the Government would desire to 





have for official distribution beyond those hereafter men- | 


tioned for the public observatories, and to request their 
sanction for the disposal of the remainder at the reduced 
prices aboye named. 

We are decided in recommending that copies should be 
presented to the British and East Indian public astrono- 
mical observatories; but that no distribution should take 
place to private individuals beyond the press copies in sheets 
as printed off, which have passed into the hands of the 
Committee in the progress of the work for remark or cor- 
rection. J. F. W. HERSCHEL. 





| d°Evreaux, 








Public Astroncmical Observatories to which Catalogues 
are proposed to be presented, 

Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Dublin, Edinburgh, Cape 
of Good Hope. Observatories of Cambridge, Oxford, Ar- 
magh, Glasgow, Liverpool, Durham. The H.E.L Company's 
Observatories at Madras and Bombay. 


3. The Council has added to the list of Corre- 
sponding Members of the British Association the 
names of the following gentlemen :— Mons. Boutigny 
Dr. Eisenlohr, Prof. Forchhammer, 
Baron de Selys Longchamps, Prof. Matteucci, Prof, 
yon Middendorf, Prof. H. Rose, Dr. Svanberg. 

5. Doubts having been ex pressed whetherSwansea, 
from whence an invitation for the year 1848 was 
presented at Southampton, possesses sufficient ac- 
commodation to receive conveniently a meeting of 
the British Association, the Council requested Mr, 
Phillips to visit Swansea for the purpose of exa- 
mining and reporting on its means of public and 
private accommodation, and received from him the 
following communication :— 

London, April 6, 1847. 

The inquiry which you requested me to make, as to the 
accommodation which might be found in Swansea for a 
Meeting of the British Association, has been rendercd com- 
paratively easy, and capable of an accurate answer, by the 
excellent arrangement of Mr. Grove and the zealous assist- 
ance of his friends at Swansea. The town had been, in fact, 
surveyed, and the views of the principal inhabitants and 
neighbouring residents ascertained, before my arrival there 
in the beginning of April. 

I was, in consequence, enabled, in a few days, to confirm 
entirely the expectations of Mr. Grove and his friends, that 
suitable accommodation for the public purposes of the 
Association could be found in the Royal Institution, the 
Assembly Rooms, the Town Hall, Theatre, and certain large 
school-rooms ; and that the situation of these buildings is 
in general such as to secure considerable compactness and 
facility ofarrangement forthe Meetings. On this part of the 
subject, then, I may report that the public accommodation 
offered in Swansea will be sufficient for a meeting consist- 
ing altogether of 1,000 persons. 

The extent of privateaccommodation which may be found 
in Swansea, for the individual comfort of non-resident mem- 
bers, depends far more on the feeling with which the inha- 
bitants regard the Association, than on the number of 
houses or extent of population. The gentlemen already re- 
ferred to have, in the course of their minute and systematic 
inquiries, ascertained this feeling to be very favourable, and 
have, in consequence, estimated that above two hundred 
persons may be referred to private hospitality in Swansea 
and the vicinity. 

They further estimated, that in the different principal 
inns and lodging-houses, and in houses where, for the visit 
of the Association, beds .may be furnished, more than 400 
persons may be accommodated. 

From what I saw, these estimates appeared to be correct ; 
they correspond to what may be called a moderate Meeting 
of the Association, such as that at Southampton. 

In the course of my survey some reflections occurred to 
me which it may, perhaps, be proper to express. 

First. It may be remarked that a Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Swansea would have been quite impracticable, 
but for the prior establishment and creditable support of 
the Royal Institution of South Wales, which is there in 
operation. This remark, which is in harmony with our 
previous experience, may have a prospective value. 

Secondly. Swansea is not so large a place, or so richly 
environed, as to be able to sustain a Meeting of the Associa- 
tion except by the strength of united public feeling. This 
feeling is at present undoubtedly strong, and in the right 
direction, and there is reason to“believe that it will re- 
main so. 

Thirdly. The access to Swansea, though easy enough, is 
still of the old-fashioned kind—the steam-boat and the 
mail-coach. Were the South Wales railroad completed, the 
facility of reaching the town, and the celebrity of the great 
establishments round it, might attract a much larger assem- 





| blage than can be reasonably expected under the present 








arrangements. Kut for a large Association-Meeting, the 
accommodations in Swansca are at present inadequate, and 
it is likely that they will remain so until some years after 
the opening of the railway. 

Lastly, As furnishing some information to assist the 
Council in forming a decision on this subject, 1 add a short 
statement of the number of non-residents who were present 
at some of the late Meetings of the Association,—including 
in this term all persons whose place of abode was not in the 
city or town where the Mecting was held, and who for the 
most part may be supposed to have required temporary 
accommodation. 





Non-Res. Non-Res, 
Plymouth (1841) ........ 410] York (1844) .. 2... -+00++ 520 
Manchester (1842) . 550 | Cambridge (1845)...... ..620 
Cork (1843) ........45-- 185 | Southampton (1846) ....530 





The Council feels much satisfaction in submitting 
Mr. Phillips’s statement to the General Committee. 
It will be seen that should it be the pleasure of the 
General Committee to accept the invitation for 


Swansea, there is no reason to doubt that the accom- 


modation will be found sufficient. 

The following were appointed members of the 
Committee of Recommendations :—Sir D. Brewster, 
Dean Buckland, Dr. Darwin, Dr. Daubeny, Sir H. 
Delabeche, M. Faraday, Esq., Prof. E. Forbes, the 
Rey. V. Harcourt, L. Horner, Esq., Rev. Mr. Hop- 
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kins, J. Hutton, Esq., Dr. Latham, Sir C. Lemon, 
C. Lyell, Esq., the Marquis of Northampton, Prof. 
Owen, Dr. Ogle, G. R. Porter, Esq., Sir John Ri- 
chardson, Col. Sykes, H. G. Strickland, Esq., — 
Thompson, Esq., C. Wheatstone, Esq., Dr. Whewell, 
the Rev. Mr. Walker, and Prof. Wilson. 

The Committee adjourned to Saturday, at nine in 
the morning ; this unusual hour being chosen to ac- 
commoedate the various excursion parties fixed for 
that day. 

GENERAL MEETING. 

The General Meeting assembled at three in the 
afternoon: and Sir Roderick I. Murchison, on taking 
the chair, before introducing the new President, ad- 
dressed the meeting as follows.— 

Gentlemen of the British Association—It 
with a feeling of satisfaction that on our re-assem- 
bling at Oxford after an interval of fifteen years, 
I see around me so many of my old friends who 
established our Institution. Called together and 
founded at York, such of us as were then present can 
never forget that even there where we mustered a few 
ardent lovers of Science only, it was a worthy disciple 
of the Schools of Oxford who gave that sound code 
of laws and defined those principles of action by which 
we have since held on our career. For my own part, 
I cannot be in this place without rejoicing that my 
revered leader in geology, who presided over us as 
our sccond president, should now be amongst us 
honoured and advanced as he has justly been by our 
Sovereign. It was my province to address you at our 
last meeting en our condition, progress, and prospects; 
and the term of my duties having now expired, I have 
little more to do than resign my post and endeavour to 
serve you once more in asubordinate capacity :—but 
before quitting this chair, I must be permitted to say 
that my estimate of the scientific produce of the year 
has not been fallacious. I affirm that the volume 
which we recently published fully sustains the reputa- 
tion of our preceding volumes, and the new publication 
of the catalogues of stars of Lalande and Lacaille, 
reduced at the expense of the Association, may be 
viewed as the best proof that our labours are not in 
vain. Essentially British, this Association nevertheless 
attracts the good feelings and warmest wishes of other 
nations, and is annually beeoming more and more 
eosmopolitan, Just as our ports eontain the mer- 
chants of all climes, so are our meetings more and 
more frequented by philosophers from surrounding 
and distant lands. And if at the last Meeting I had 
just reason to be proud that my chair was supported 
by men of high eminence from abroad, at the head 
of whom was the great Danish philesopher, Oérsted : 
—so may I eongratulate my suceessor on being sup- 
ported by a Struyé from Russia, an Ehrenberg from 
Prussia, a Nilson and a Lanysberg from Sweden and 
Norway, a Van der Hoeven from Holland, and a Le- 
verrier from France,—names which have only to be 
mentioned to prove that our Association has obtained 
a due reputation among our foreign al But were 


is 


allies. 
I to give utterance to my feelings, and advert, how- 
ever briefly, to the merits of these and other eminent 
foreigners who have arrived or are flocking to our 
halls, I should encroach upon the privileges of my 
valued friend whom you have named as my successor. 
It only remains for me to resign this chair toone who, 
from his acknowledged capacity for business, his in- 
tegrity of character in public and private life, his long 
connexion with men of science and their institutions, 
his courteous and friendly manners, 2nd above all from 
the sincere esteem in which he is held in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, will doubtless insure a successful 
issue to this Meeting. 

Sir R. H. Inglis then took the chair; and after a 
brief pause delivered the following address.— 

The President's Address. 

May it please you, Mr. Vice Chancellor, Sir 
Roderick Murchison, Gentlemen of the British As- 
sociation :—_Wlien I consider the attainments of 
the distinguished person whom I succeed in this 
chair, I might well shrink from a position which 
places me in any degree in comparison with him; 
and when I look back on the array of the most 
illustrious names in science of this age and nation, 
some of whom add civil and social rank to the 
eminence which they have acquired by their per- 
sonal labours, and who have in succession been your 
Presidents, I feel far more strongly than I can express 
the undeserved honour which was most unexpectedly 





. . ° ° Mee -. 
conferred upon me when the Council desired to | watchings, to proclaim the great reality which his 
nominate me to my present position. Though in | science had prepared and assured him to €Xpeet, 


early years, when I enjoyed more leisure, I took such 
interest as I could in some branches of natural 
philosophy and in chemistry,—and though I look 
back to those opportunities with the most grateful 
recollection of their value and of the pleasure which 
I derived from them,—(it is my own fault if I did not 
derive profit, also, from Kidd in this place and from 


pations have, for the larger portion of my life, been 
such as to prevent my persevering in the pursuits which 
most of those before me have continued to follow to 
their own honour among their fellow men and to 
the benefit of our common country. 

It has been the practice of former Presidents to 
address the first General Meeting of the Association 
on the progress of Science during the preceding 
year, and on its state and prespects in the present. 
Sir Roderick Murchison, my eminent friend, who did 
honour to this chair, took a comprehensive grasp of 
allthe objects which this duty placed within his reach. 
When I read his Address, 1 felt, even more than 
before, my unfitness to follow him; but such as lam, 
you have selected me to succeed to his position and 
his duties; and I shall endeavour to discharge my 
functions with as little discredit to your choice as 
may be in my power. Whatever may be good in 
the observations which follow this exordium, will be 
owing to my friends, the Rev. Dr. Robinson, Prof. 
Owen, Mr. Robert Brown, and Colonel Sabine. 
Anxious asI am not to disgrace your judgment in 


placing me where I am, I am still more anxious not | 


to assume a merit which does not belong to me; and, 


therefore, unfeignedly begging you to attribute to the | 


sources which I have pointed out whatever may in 
detail interest you in the continuationof my Address, 
I am content with the distinction of calling such 
men my personal friends. 

I begin with Astrenony.—The progress of astro- 
nomy during the past year has been distinguished 
by a discovery the most remarkable, perhaps, ever 
made as the result of pure intellect exercised before 
observation,—and determining without observation 
the existence and force of a planet; which existence 
and which force were subsequently verified by obser- 
vation. It bad previously been considered as the 
great trial and triumph of Dynamical Science to 
determine the disturbances caused by the mutual 


action of “the stars in their courses,” even when | 


their position and.their orbits were fully known; but 
it has been reserved for these days to reverse the 
process, and to investigate from the discordance 


actually observed the existence and the place of the | 


wondrous stranger which had been silently, since its 
creation, exerting this mysterious power. It was 


reserved for these days to track the path and to | 
. = ‘ . | 

measure the force which the great Creator had given 

to this hitherto unknown orb among the myriads of | 


the air. 


ago, on two nights—which, if he had pursued the ob- 
ject then first discovered, would have been well dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the year, and would have 


| 


will trust myself with only two observations: the 
one my earnest hope that the rivalry not moral 
of the illustrious Leverrier and of my illustrious 
countryman Adams, but of the two great Nations 
which they represent, France and England, Tespec. 
tively, may always be confined to pursuits in which Vie- 


| tory is without woe, and to studies which enlarge a, 
Playfair and from Hope in Edinburgh)—my occu- | 


elevate the mind, and which, if rightly directed, my, 
produce alike glory to God and good to mankind: 
and the other, my equal hope, that for those (some 


| of whom I trust may now hear me) who employ the 


same scientific training and the same laborious jp. 
dustry which have marked the researches of Le. 
verrier and Adams, there may still remain similar 
triumphs in the yet unpenetrated regions of space; 
and that—unlike the greater son ot a great father 
they may not have to mourn that there are no more 
worlds to be conquered. 

It isa remarkable fact that the seeing of the planet 
Neptune was effected as suddenly at Berlin by means 
of one of the star-maps which has proceeded from 
an association of astrenomers chiefly Germans; 
such maps forming in themselves a sufficient illustra. 
tion of the value of such Associations as our own, by 
which the labour and the expense—too great, perhaps, 
for any one individual—are supplied by the combined 
exertions of many kindred followers of science, 

It is another result of the circulation of these star. 
maps, that a new visitor, a comet, can hardly be 
within the range of a telescope for a few hours with- 
out his presence being discovered and announced 
through Enrope. Those comets which have been of 
larger apparent dimensions, or-which have continued 
longer within view, have, in consequence, for more 
than 2,000 years been observed with more or less.ac 
curacy ; their orbits have been calculated ; and the 
return of some has been determined with a pre- 
cision which in past ages exercised the wonder of 
nations ;—but now, improved maps of the heavens, 
and improved instruments by which the strangers 
who pass along those heavens are observed, carry 
knowledge where conjecture lately dared not to 
penetrate. It is not that more comets exist, as has 
sometimes been said, but more are observed. 

An Englishman—a subject of this United King- 
dom—cannot refer to the enlarged means of astro- 
nomical observation enjoyed by the present age 
without some allusion to the noble Earl, Lord 
Rosse, one of the Vice-Presidents of this day, 
who, himself educated amongst us here in Oxford, 
has devoted large means and untiring labour to 
the completion of the most wonderful teleseope 
which Science, Art, and wealth have ever yet.com- 
bined to perfect ; and which the Dean of Ely—a 
man worthy to praise the work—pronounced to bea 
rare combination of mechanical, chemical, and ma- 
thematical skill and knowledge. Its actual operations 


| have been suspended by a cause not less honourable 
I am aware that Lalande, more than fifty years | 


added new glory to his own name—did observe what | 


is now fully ascertained to have been the planet 
Neptune; but though Uranus had just been added 
to those bright orbs which to mortal eyes for more 
than 2,000 years have been known to circle our sun, 
Lalande was observing before Piazzi, Olbers, and 
Ilarding had added Ceres, Pallas, Juno and Vesta to 
that number, and before by those discoveries it was 
proved, not only that the planets round the sun had 
passed the mystic number of seven—since Herschel 
had confuted that ancient belief—but that others 
might also remain to reward the patient labours of 
other observers. He therefore distrusted his own 
eyes; and preferred to believe that he had been mis- 
taken, rather than that the existence and force of a 
new planet had been reserved for the discovery of this 
latter age. What his eyes saw, but what his judg- 
ment failed to discriminate and apply, has since be- 
come a recognized fact in science. 

I will not presume to measure the claims of the 
two illustrious names of Leverrier and Adams: of 
him, who, in midnight workings and watchings, dis- 
covered the truth in our own country, and of the 
hardly happier philosopher who was permitted and 
enabled to be the first, after equal workings and 


to Lord Rosse in another character than the 
conception and early progress of his great i- 
strument were to him asa man of science, They 
have been retarded, so far as he himself is con- 
cerned, by the more immediate and, I will say, 
higher duties which, as a magistrate, as a landowner, 
and as a Christian gentleman, he owed, and has been 
paying, to his neighbours, his tenantry, and his 
country during the late awful visitation which has 
afflicted Ireland. Yet perhaps my noble friend 
will permit me to say, that while we not only do not 
blame him—we even praise him cordially for having 
devoted his time, his mind, and his wealth to those 
claims which could not be postponed, since they 
affected the lives of those who in Ged’s providence 
surrounded him—thcre were, and there are, others, 
two, at least, in his own country, and one his most 
illustrious friend, Dr. Robinson (but I speak without 
any communication on the subject from that great 
observer and greater philosopher) who might have 
carried on the series of observations which this won- 
derful telescope alone can effect, and might thus 
have secured for his own division of the empire the 
discovery of the planet Neptune. Se 
The Catalogues of Lacaille and of the Histouwe 
Céleste are now before the world; and with the Cata- 
logue of our Association constitute a series of most 
important ‘gifts conferred on astronomy. I have 
already said that I will not presume to measure the 
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sve merits of two eminent individuals ;—it is as | Moon: its co-efficient is 27” and its period 278 


jitte within my power to measure the value of such 
“te to seience. That value can be duly appreciated 
py none but the great masters of this, the greatest of 
ees: 
an, come into beneficial action the powers 
and the uses of such an association ; which, rising 
taye the mere calculations of pecuniary profit, pro- 
‘es for the few who only are capable of extracting 


he just benefit from such works those materials of | 
advancing knowledge which are beyond the reach of 


individuals. 

The Astronomer Royal has done me the honour 
and the kindness, by a paper which : have just re- 
ceived from him, to make me the vehicle of. commu- 
nicating his wisdom to you on a most important and 
interesting discovery of the past year. 

“In the lunar theory a very important step has 
been made in the course of the past year. When, 
near the beginning of the present century, a consi- 
derable number of the Greenwich lunar observations 
were reduced by Biirg for the purpose of obtaining 
elements for the construction of his Lunar Tables, 
and generally for the comparison of the moon’s ob- 
grred place with Laplace's theory, it was found im- 

ible to reconcile the theoretical with the observed 
places except by the assumption that some slowly 
varying error affeeted the epoch of the moon’s mean 
longitude. From the nature of the process by which 
the errors of the elements are found, the conclusion 
the existence of this peculiar error is less 
subject to doubt than that upon any other error. So 
certain did it appear, that Laplace devoted to it one 
entire chapter in the Mécanique Céleste, with the title 
‘Onan inequality of long period by which the moon’s 
mean motion appears to be affected.’ Guided by the 
general analogy of terms producing inequalities of 
long period, he suggested as its probable cause an 
inequality whose argument depends upon a compli- 
cated combination of the longitude of the earth’s 
perihelion, the longitude of the moon’s perigee, the 
longitude of the moon’s node, and the moon’s an- 
gilar distance from the sun. But he made no 
attempt to calculate its theoretical effect. He also 
suggested an inequality depending on a possible dif- 
ference in the northern and southern hemispheres of 
theearth. Many years elapsed before these suggested 
theoretical inequalities were carefully examined by 
physical astronomers. At length the introduction of 
new methods enabled Poisson and Lubbock success- 
fally to enter upon the investigation of the theoreti- 
cal values; and they proved that inequalities depend- 
ing on the arguments suggested by Laplace could not 
hare sensible values. The theory was now left in 
greater doubt than ever; and suspicion fell even on 
the zecuracy of the reductions of the observations. 

A few years since, as is well known to members of 
the British Association, the British Government, at 
the representation of the Association, sanctioned the 
complete reduction, on an uniform plan, of all the 
observations of the moon made at the Royal Obser- 
vatory of Greenwich since the year 1750: and the 
immediate superintendence of this work was under- 
taken by the Astronomer Royal. The reductions 
ae now printing in all necessary detail; and the 
press-work is at this time very far advanced. In the 
last smmer the corrections of the elements of the 
moon's orbit were generally obtained; and the errors 


but I may be permitted to add, that | 


| years. The other depends upon the circumstance, 

that eight times the mean anomaly of Venus in- 
| creases at very nearly the same rate as thirteen times 
the mean anomaly of the Earth: its co-efficient is 
23” and its period 239 years. The combination of 
these two explains almost perfectly the error of 
epoch, which had so long been a subject of diffteulty. 
The diseovery of these two inequalities, whether 
we regard the peculiarity of their laws, the labours 
expended upon the investigations, or the perfect 
success of their results, must be regarded as the most 
important step made in physical astronomy for many 
years.” 

The doctrine of the influence of the moon and 
of the sun on the tides was no sooner established 
than it became eminently probable that an influence 
exerted so strongly upon a fluid so heavy as water 
could not but have the lighter and all but im- 
ponderable fluid of air under its grasp. 
not of the influence attributed to the moon in the 
popular language and belief of nations aneient and 


as on the waters, so on the atmosphere there is a 
corresponding influence exerted by the same causes, 


is of course determimable only by the most careful 
observations with the most delicate instruments; 
since the mimuteness of the effect, both in itself 
and in comparison with the disburbances which are 
occasioned in the equilibrium of the atmosphere 
from other causes, must always present great dif- 
ficulty in the way of ascertaining the truth—and 
had, in fact, till Col. Sabine’s researches, pre- 
vented any decisive testimony of the fact being ob- 
tained by direct observation. But the hourly obser- 
vations of the barometer made for some years past 
at the Meteorological and Magnetical Observatory 
at St. Helena have now placed beyond a doubt the 
existence of a lunar atmospheric tide. It appears 
that in each day the barometer at St. Helena stands, on 
‘an average, four thousandths of an inch higher at the 
two periods when the moon is on the meridian above 
or below the pole than when she is six hours distant 
from the mendian on either side; the progression 
between this maximum and minimum being moreover 
continuous and uninterrupted :—thus furnishing anew 
element in the attainment of physical truth ; and, to 
quote the expression of a distinguished foreigner now 
present which he uttered in my own house when 
the subject was mentioned, “ We are thus making 
astronomical observations with the barometer”—that 
is, we are reasoning from the position of the mercury 
in a barometer, which we can touch, as to the position 
of the heavenly bodies which, unseen by us, are 
influencing its visible fall and rise. “ It is no exag- 
geration to say,”"—and here I use the words of my 
friend, the Rev. Dr. Robinson,—“ that we could even, 
if our satellite were incapable of reflecting light, have 
determined its existence, nay, more, have approxi- 
mated to its eccentricity and period.” 

Tam unwilling to quit this subject without express- 
ing my deep sense of the services rendered to science 
by the patient, laborious, unobtrusive observations 
and researches of my eminent friend, Col. Sabine, in 





of epoch in particular at different times were found 
With great accuracy. These results confirmed those 
of Biirg, and extended the law of the inequality to | 
amuch later time. In this state they were exhibited | 
by the Astronomer Royal to Prof. Hansen of Gotha, 

vho was known to be engaged in the Lunar Theory. 

Prof. Hansen immediately undertook a search for 
their theoretical causes. His perfect knowledge of 

the state of the existing theories enabled him at 

mee to single out the class of disturbances produced 

bythe action of the planets as that in which the | 
aplanation of this inequality would probably be 
fund. In the course of a systematic search, many 
uequalities of long period were found; but none of 
“nsiblemagnitude. At length two were found, both 
Produced by the disturbing force of Venus, of a 
magnitude entirely unexpected. One depends upon 
the circumstance that eighteen times the mean 
tomaly of Venus diminished by sixteen times | 
e mean anomaly of the Earth increases at very | 
uarly the same rate as the mean anomaly of the | 


XUM 


meteorology, and above all magnetism, in connexion 
with different and very distant points of the earth: 
researches undertaken, some of them, before public 
attention was so generally called to the subject as it 
has been in later years—(since the British Association 
urged the importance of such investigation upon the 
government at home;) and undertaken at great sacri- 
fice of domestic comfort, and at a risk of life, not 
in the ordinary duties of his noble profession, but in 
the pursuit of science for its own sake,—science one 
year at the North Pole, and the next, I think, in Sierra 
Leone. The reputation thus acquired does not come 
quickly, but it comes surely, and will survive perma- 
nently ; and the reputation of the individual adds to 
the reputation of his country. 

I hardly know why, on this division of my subject 
more than on any other, I should recall to the notice 
of the meeting the Address of that master mind, Dr. 
Robinson of Armagh, to the Monaghan Society; an 


address delivered to a provincial body in Ireland, | 


vations at St. Helena by my friend Col. Sabine, that, | 


which ought to be spread over the whole empire :— 
but as I read it with the deepest interest, as it is far 
too little known, and as I owe mueh to Dr. Robinson 
for the assistance which he has now intrusted to me, 
Iam unwilling to omit this tribute of respect and 
gratitude. 

In concluding this sketch of the progress and 
state of Astronomy, pardon me if I here quote a pase 
sage, which has been a favourite with me for thirty 
years, and which I always desire to apply asa lesson 
first to myself_and perhaps, though with great 
deference, asa lesson to others also. Itistaken from 
a great master of the English language in the best 
age of English literature, Henry Peacham. He is 


| referring, in substance, to the parallax of the fixed 


I speak | 


| make it more striking. 
modern,—of Western Europe and of Central Asia, | 
in respect to disease ; but of the direct’ and measur- | 
able influence of the moon and of the sun in respect | 
to the air. It is now ctear, as the result of the obser- | 


There are tides in the air as in the sea; the extent | 


stars, and his illustration is to this effect:—If from two 
points of the Earth’s surface the same star appears 
of the same bigness, how great must be that star— 
how inconsiderable, the Earth! His conclusion is 
strengthened by discoveries unknown in his age: and 
I may extend his truth and supply the figures which 
If at two extremities of the 
Earth’s orbit (between which extremities not less tham 
180,000,000 of miles intervene) there is no parallax, 
or the smallest measurable, between the position of a 
star seen from one extremity and the position of 
the same star seen from the other extremity, in refer+ 
ence to one other star or to all other stars, how in- 
finitely great must be the distanee and the size of the 
stars—how inconsiderable, the Earth! But Pea- 
cham’s application of the truth known in his own 
days I give in his own words :— 

“ Ifthe earth were of any quantitie in respeet of the 
higher orbes, the starres should seeme bigger or lesse 
in regard of those hypsomata (altitudes) or the climes; 
but it is certaine that at the selfesame time sundrie 


| astronomers finde the same bignesse and elevation of 


the selfesame starre observed by their calculation to 
differ no whit at all; whereby we may see, if that 
distance of place which is on the earth (in respect of 
the heavenly orbes) exceedeth all sence, it followes 
that the earth (poore little point as it is) seemes the 
like, if it be compared with heaven: yet this is that 
point which, with fire and sword, is divided among so 
many nations, the matter of our glorie, our seate ; 
heere we have our honours, our armies, our com» 
mands; heere we heape up riches, at perpetual warre 
and strife among ourselves, who (like the toad) shal 
fall asleepe with most earth in his pawes; never 
thinking how of a moment of time well spent upon 
this poore plot or dung-hill, common to beasts as. 
well as ourselves, dependeth eternitie, and the frui- 
tion of our true happinesse in the presence of heaven, 
and court of the King of Kings for ever and ever.” 

The extensive and diversified field of PuysioLoey 
presents so many objects of nearly equal interest, as 
to make it difficult, in a rapid sketch like the present, 
—and above all for one like me,—to select those 
which may least unworthily occupy the attention of 
the Association. 

In Physiology, the most remarkable of the diseo- 
veries, or rather improvements of previous discove~ 
ries, which the past year has seen, is, perhaps, that 


| connected with the labours of the distinguished Tus- 





can philosopher, Matteucci; who on several former 

occasions has co-operated with this Association in 

the sections devoted to the advancement of the phy- 

sical and physiological sciences. I refer in this in- 

stance to his experiments on the generation of electrie 
currents by muscular contraction in the living body. 
This subject he has continued to pursue; and, by the 
happy combination of the rigorous methods of physical 
experiment with the ordinary course of physiological 

research, Prof. Matteueci has fully established the 

important fact of the existence of an electrieal cur- 

rent—feeble, indeed, and such as could only be made 

manifest by his own delicate galvanoscope—between 

the deep and the superficial parts of a muscle. Such 
electric currents pervade every muscle in every 

species of animal which has been the subject of ex- 

periment ; and may, therefore, be inferred to be a 

general phenomenon of living bodies, Even after life 
has been extinguished by violence, these currents 

continue for a short time; but they cease more 
speedily in the muscles of the warm-blooded than in 

those of the cold-booded animals. The Association 

will find his own exposition of the physiological action 

of the electric current in his work ‘ Legons sur le» 
Phénoménes Physiques des Corps Vivants,’ 1847. 
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The delicate experiments of Matteucci on the Tor- 
pedo agree with those made by our own Faraday 
Kwhom I may call doubly our own in this place, 
where he is a Doctor of our University) upon the 
‘Gymnetus electricus, in proving that the shocks com- 
municated by those fishes are due to electric currents 
generated by peculiar electric organs, which owe their 
most immediate and powerful stimulus to the action 
of the nerves.—In both species of fishes the elec- 
tricity generated by the action of their peculiar 
organized batteries—besides its benumbing and stun- 
ning effects on living animals,—renders the needle 
magnetic, decomposes chemical compounds, emits 
the spark, and, in short, exercises all the other 
known powers of the ordinary electricity developed 
in inorganic matter or by the artificial apparatus 
of the laboratory. 

Eraerization, a kindred subject,—one to which 
deep and natural importance is now attached,—may 
not unfitly follow the mention of Prof. Matteucci’s 
investigations. 

It is the subject of the influence of the vapour of 
ether on the human frame—a discovery of the last 
year, and one the value of which in diminishing 
human pain has been experienced in countless in- 
stances, in every variety of disease, and especially 
during the performance of trying and often agonizing 
eperations. Several experiments on the tracts and 
nerve roots appropriated respectively to the functions | 
ef sensation and volition have been resumed and re- 
peated in connexion with this new agency on the 
nervous system. Messrs. Flourens and Longet have 
shown that the sensational functionsare first affected, 
and are completely, though temporarily, suspended 
under the operation of the vapour of ether; then the 
mental or cerebral powers; and, finally, the motor 
and excito-motor forces are abrogated. It would 
seem that the stimulus of ether applied so largely or 
continuously as to produce that effect is full of dan- 
ger—and that weak constitutions are sometimes un- 
able to rally and recover from it; but that when the 
influence is allowed to extend no further than to the 
suspension of sensation, the recovery is as a general 
rule complete. It is this remarkable property of 
ether which has led to its recent application with 
such success as may well lead usto thank God, who, 
in His Providence, has directed the eminent physi- 
cians and surgeons amongst our brethren in the 
United States to make this discovery;—a discovery 
which will long place the name of Dr. Charles J. 
Jackson, its author, among the benefactors of our 
common nature. 

At the same time, much careful observation on the 
modus operandi of this most singular agent, seems 
still requisite before a general, systematic, safe, and 
successful application of it can be established for the 
relief of suffering humanity. So great, however, is 
the number of well-recorded instances of its having 
saved the patient from the pain of a surgical opera- 
tion without any ill effect in reference to his subse- 
quent recovery, as to make the subject of the influ- 
ence of the vapour of ether upon the nervous system, 
and the modification of that influence on different 
temperaments, one eminently deserving the attention 
of the Physiological Section of the British Association. 

With regard to the functions of the primary divi- 
sion and parts of the brain itself, there has been of 
late a happy tendency to substitute observations on 
the modifications of those parts in the series of the 
lower animals in the place of experimental mutila- 
tions on a single species, in reference to the advance- 
ment of cerebral physiology. Experiment is, no 
doubt, in some instances, indispensable: but we 
ought ever to rejoice when the same end is attaincd 
by comparative anatomy rather than by experimental 
vivisections ; and every true philosopher will concur 
with my most eminent friend, Professor Owen, in his 
doubt, (I quote his own words) “whether nature 
ever answers so truly when put to the torture as she 
does when speaking voluntarily through her own 
experiments, if we may so call the ablation and 
addition of parts which comparative anatomy offers 
to our contemplation.” —[Owen’s Hunterian Lecture, 
Vertebrata, p. 187.] 

I was always struck with that passage in the ‘ Life 
of Sir W. Jones’ in which that great man, who 
united so many claims to the admiration of mankind, 





declined to accept the offer of a friend to collect, | 


insects in the Eastern Islands, to be transmitted to 
Calcutta. He did not, of course, deny the value 
and importance, and, in one sense, the necessity, of 
forming such collections: but he limited the right of 
possessing them to those who could wse them ; and 
he would not have one of those, the wonders of God's 
animal world, put to death for the mene gratification 
of his own unscientific curiosity. He quotes the 
lines of Ferdusi, for which Saadi invokes a blessing 
on his spirit, and the last of which contains all my 
own morality in respect to the lower animals,— 
O spare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain, 
Me lives with pleasure, and he dies with pain. 

I am aware that the doctrine assumed in the first 
line of the couplet in reference to the particular 
insect is denied by some naturalists; and that the fact 
assumed in the last line, in reference to the lower 
animals, is denied by others. Whatever be the truth 
as to the first point, I have no more doubt than I 
have of my own existence that some of the lower 
animals feel severe pain: and even if the words of 
our immortal Shakspeare as to the corporal suffer- 
ance of the beetle trod upon be not literally accu- 
rate—yet who is entitled to affirm the contrary ?— 
this, I think, is clear, that the child who is indulged 


| in mutilating or killing an insect for his own pleasure 


has learnt the first lesson of inhumanity to his own 
species. 
To revert, however, for a minute, to the principle 


| on which true results may be obtained from the 
observed variations of organs in the animal series, 


it is in the first place essential (I speak on the 
authority of Professor Owen, and, of course, not on 
my own) to determine the parts which truly an- 
swer to those the functions of which it is the object 
of the comparative anatomist to elucidate. An ela- 
borate and valuable contribution with this aim was 
communicated by Dr. Carpenter to the Physiological 
Section of this association, at its meeting at South- 
ampton ; having for its subject the homologies and 
functions of the parts of the encephalon. 

It is needless to dwell on the obvious necessity of 
the knowledge of the essential nature,—signified by 
the true definition and name—of the part of the 
animal series, in order to ensure correct reasoning on 
the physiological import of the varieties of such parts.’ 
The British Association has already manifested its 
appreciation of the value and necessity of this pre- 
liminary step in comparative physiology by calling 
for the Report on the homologies of the vertebrate 
skeleton ; and that Report, just published, is itself 
the best evidence of the importance of the subject, 
and a model of the mode in which it should be 
treated, and in which, happily for this Association, it 
has been treated by the Cuvier of England, Professor 
Owen. 

In no department of the science of organized 
bodies has the progress been greater or more assured 
than in that which relates to the microscopic struc- 
ture of the constituent tissues of animal bodies, both 
in their healthy and in their morbid states ; and this 
progress is specially marked in this country during 
the period which has elapsed since the communica- 
tion to the British Association by Professor Owen 
of his researches into the intimate structure of recent 
and fossil teeth. 

The result of these researches having demonstrated 
the constancy of well-defined and clearly appreciable 
characters in the dental tissues of each species of 
animal, (by which characters such species could be 
determined, in many instances, by the examination 
of a fragment of a tooth,) other observers have been 
stimulated to pursue the same minute inquiries into 
the diversities of structure of the tissues of other 
organs. Such inquiries, for example, have been 
most ably and successfully pursued by Dr. Carpenter 
in reference to the microscopic structure of recent 
and fossil shells; and the anatomist, the naturalist, 
and the paliontologist are alike indebted to the zeal 
and the skill of that eminent physiologist : while, in 
another sense, all are indebted to the British Asso- 
ciation for aiding and stimulating his inquiries, and 
for the illustrations with which the publication of 
Dr. Carpenter's Report has been accompanied in 
the Transactions of the Association. 

The hairs of the different mammalian animals 
offer to the microscopical anatomist a field of ob- 
servation as richly and remarkably developed as 


and in collecting to put to death, a number of) the teeth, which formed the subject of Professor 
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coverings of the testacecus molluse 
the subject of Dr. Carpenter's 
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The structure of the softer tkeues of the animal 
frame has not been less successfully investigated } 
microscopie observers. One of the most extraond, 
nary, perhaps, of the recent discoveries: by the mi- 
croscope is that which is due chiefly to Parkinge 
and Valentin, and which in this country has been 
well established by Dr. Sharpey, relative to the im. 
portant part in the motion of fluids on internal sur. 
faces, performed by the vibratile action of myriads 
of extremely minute hairs or cilia which beset those 
surfaces. These ciliary movements, for exampl, 
yaise the mucus of the wind-pipe to the throat 
against gravity. They have been detected in the 
ventricles of the brain, as well as many other parts, 

Microscopic anatomy has been chiefly indebted to 
Ehrenberg, Remak, and Dr. Martin Barry, for the 
exposition of the ultimate structure of the nervous 
and cerebral fibres. 

Exact knowledge of the nature of the retina, of 
the vitreous and crystalline humours, and of other 
delicate constituents of the organ of vision— 
the most wonderful of all the organs with which 
God has entrusted man—has been remarkably ad. 
vanced by the skilful use of the improved micros. 
copes of the present day. I rejoice that, among the 
proposed arrangements of the Association at its 
present meeting, one evening, Tuesday the 29th, 
will be specially devoted to an exhibition of microg 
copic objects. The beautiful discoveries of Sir 
David Brewster (whom, in this Association, we 
must always mention as one of our earliest friends 
and patrons, three times one of our Vice-Presidents,) 
have been carefully confirmed ; and many interesting 
varieties have been noticed in the structure of the 
crystalline lens of the eyes of different species of 
animals. 

The most brilliant result, perhaps, of microscopic 
anatomical research has been the actual observation 
of the transit of the blood from the arteries to the 
veins; the last fact required—if, indeed, such an 
expression be allowable—for the full proof of Harvey's 
doctrine of the circulation of the blood. Malpighi 
first observed the transit in the large capillaries of 
the frog’s web. It has since been observed in most 
other tissues, and in many other animals, 

No part of the animal body has been the subjectof 
more, or of more successful, researches than the blood 
itself. The forms and dimensions and diversities of 
structure characteristic of the coloured discs, cor 
puscles, or blood globules, as they were once termed, 
in the different classes, orders, and genera of animals, 
have been described, and for the most part accurately 
depicted ; and, through the concurrence of numerous 
observers, the anatomical knowledge of these minute 
particles, invisible to the naked eye, has become a 
exact and precise as the knowledge of the blood 
vessels themselves, or of any other of the grosser 
and more conspicuous systems of organs ; and has 
added,—when we consider how easily the action is 
deranged, by how many causes it may be dise 
or stopped,—another to the many proofs that we are 
fearfully as well as wonderfully made. In surveying 
how our frame is formed, how sustained, how revived 
by sleep, one of the most wondrous of all the ine: 
dents of our nature, what suffering is produced by 
any pressure on the lungs, and yet how uncon 
sciously we breathe a million times in health for on 
in sickness,—I cannot but feel that our Heavenly 
Father gave another proof of Ilis essential character 
when, in answer to the prayer of Moses, “Shew me 
Thy Glory,” God answered, “I will cause all my 
goodness to pass before thee.” ¢ 

In no department of science has the confluence a 
its cultivators—at such annual meetings as the pre 
sent—been more ‘influential in advancing its progres 
in the right direction than in Natura History. 

Natural History is pre-eminently the science 
observation ; a science made up of insulated factsand 
phenomena collected from the earth, the air, and 
the waters,—first, carefully observed, and then dis 
tributed or generalized according to resemblance 
and analogies. Every fact, if it be deserving such 8 
description,—that is to say, if it be truly observed and 
accurately stated—is welcome to the man of sciente, 
though the observer himself may not be in a condi 
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tion to recognize the full signification of his own fact | de I’ Europe, accurate, sagacious, and profound, and 
or its bearings on collateral phenomena. But if this | whose knowledge is only equalled by his modesty. 
pethe case When one fact is communicated to one man | After this, it is not for your sakes, but for my own, 
of science, such particulars when communicated to | that I name Robert Brown ;—may I add, in passing, 


an association like the present and discussed in its | the expression of every one’s wish that he would de- 





priate Section of scientific observers speedily 

in their right place and do their duty in the steady 
advancement of natural science. The observer thus, 
for the first time, mae cognizant of the full value 
and importance of his own observation, returns to 
his own locality and to his own particular department 
of science with renewed interest, with increased zeal, 
and, perhaps, also with a better direction given to 
his observations. ns 

The rapid progress of the scientific knowledge of 
the animals of our own islands, and the great advance 
in the determination of the British Fauna, may be 
roduced in illustration of the benefit which has 
followed these assemblages and the encouragement 
which the British Association, as a body, has given 
to the investigation of the facts and the publication 
of the results. 

In no department of the living works of the Creator 
has this been more manifested than in that humble 
and, therefore, heretofore much-neglected, class of the 
molluscous or gelatinous animals which people the 
seas around our island. Among the naturalists who 
have rescued this branch of zoology from neglect, the 
name of Edward Forbes deserves early and honour- 
able mention. The stimulus given by his successful 
exertions with the dredge and with the towing net in 
collecting new species of Conchifera, Echinoderma 
and Acalepha, and the brilliant generalizations which 
he has deduced from the fruits of these researches, 
may be discerned in the beautiful monograph by 
Messrs. Alder and Hancock on the British Nudi- 
branchiata, now in course of publication by the Ray 
Society—in the interesting work on British Zoophytes, 
just completed by Dr. Johnston—and in the new 
discoveries annually communicated to the Zoological 
Section of the British Association by Dr. Allman, 
Dr. Thompson, and other eminent naturalists, from 
Ireland; by Prof. Goodsir and other excellent 
observers in Scotland; by Mr. Price, as the fruit of 
his observations on the shores of Birkenhead; and 
by Mr. Peach, from the coasts of Cornwall. But the 
reports of the sectional meetings and those other Re- 

which have been suggested or encouraged by 
the grants of the British Association will best attest 
the influeyce of this Association in the promotion of 
satural history in general and of home zoology in 
particular. 

Icannot utter one or two of the technical terms which 
Thave lately addressed to the meeting without adding 
one passing reference to the great ancient authority 
from which they are derived ; and which, high as its 
value is in its proper place in relation to those 
uachanged sciences of morals and mind the cultiva- 
tion of which is the distinguishing object of the 
academical education of Oxford, is also high even in 
tatural science also: for, while the ethics of Aristotle 
remain the monument of his profound reason, his 
claim to eminence as a great observer of natural 
history remains also, after the experience of 2,000 
years, unshaken and unalterable. 

I proceed now to notice the science of Botany ; 
which, aided in these days by the microscope, and by 
chemistry as to the structure, functions and uses of 
the living plant, and as to the analogies in the veget- 


appro; 


able world in its fossil state, presents one of the | 


Most interesting subjects of inquiry to the student 
and to the general observer. 

Systematic Botany is constantly receiving additions 
to the number of species. 

In England, with respect to living plants, for the 
greater part of the accession to the plants in cultiva- 


| posit more of his knowledge in print. 


Before I quit the subject of the great Institution | 


at Kew, I ought to mention as one of the latest ac- 
cessions to it a cactus weighing a ton, as stated by 
Sir W. J. Hooker, in his Report laid before Parlia- 
|ment; who adds that the collection of that most sin- 
| gular family, so recently made familiar to us, (he 
| refers to the collection at Kew) “is now unrivalled 
|} in Europe.” 

With respect to new species of plants received 
only in the state of specimens for the Herbarium, 
they have been in part obtained from 
America, and New Zealand ; but chiefly from Aus- 
tralia. The late expeditions into the interior, or at 
least further into the interior of that great continent 
than in any other direction had hitherto been made, 


| 


verance, and intelligence of their conductors—have 
however been but little productive, so far as we at 
present know, in the department of Botany. 
animal productions of New Holland, so wonderful in 
their forms and structures, have long formed the 
most remarkable characteristic of its vast region: 
nor is its botany without distinctions of much inte- 
rest, though as yet very imperfectly explored. It 
may be said, however, in reference to the results of 
these later expeditions, which have penetrated fur- 
ther inland, that they have not brought to our know- 
ledge any peculiarities in the vegetable kingdom so 
various and so striking as those which exist near the 
coasts, and which are sufficient to distinguish New 
Holland and the Australian colonies from the other 
regions of the world. 

In the diffusion of the riches of the vegetable 
world, steam navigation has obviously been a most 
favourable auxiliary; so that “even cuttings of 
plants” are now “actually sent successfully to Calcutta, 
Ceylon, &c.” In speaking of the exports from Kew, 
it is not unfitting to add, that “between four and 
five thousand plants of the famous Tussae grass have 
been dispersed from the Royal Gardens at Kew 
during the past year.” 


most flourishing establishment is some evidence at 
least of an increase of a taste for the developement of 
science, and probably of that increase of the love of 
science which it is one of the objects of the British 
Association to encourage in all classes. 

In 1841, the number of visitors was 9,174; but 
they are nearly doubling every year. In 1844, they 
were 15,114; in 1845, 28,139; in 1846, 46,573. 

In Vegetable Physiology, microscopic observers 
have of late been much occupied in investigating 
the phenomena of fecundation, and especially as to 
the mode of action of the pollen. 

On this subject, botanists are still divided. Several 
experienced observers adopt the theory lately ad- 
vanced and ingeniously supported by Prof. Schlei- 
den, of Berlin; while others of great eminence deny 
the correctness on which this theory is founded. 
Among these, the celebrated microscopic observer, 
Prof. Amici, of Florence, very recently in an essay— 
communicated to the Scientific Meeting held in 
| 1846 at Genoa—has endeavoured bya minute ex- 
| amination of several species of Orchis to prove the 
existence of the essential part of the embryo anterior 
to the application of the pollen, which, according to 

him, acts as the specific stimulus to its developement. 
| This view receives great support from some sin- 
gular exceptions to the general law of fecundation. 

Of these, the most striking occurs in a New Hol- 








tion during the preceding year we are indebted to | land shrub, which has been cultivated several years 
Mr. Fortune, the Horticultural Socicty’s collector in | in the Botanic Garden at Kew; and which, though 
China who has recently published an account of his | producing female flowers only, has constantly ripened 
Mission: and we are not less indebted to those who, | seeds from which plants have been raised perfectly 
‘collectors and correspondents in various parts of | resembling the parent:—while yet there is no sus- 
world, communicate the results of their labours | picion either of the presence of male flowers in the 
to the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew. That esta- | same plant, or of minute stamina in the female flower 
blishment, under the direction of my friend Sir Wil- itself, nor of fecundation by any related plant cul- 
liam Jackson Hooker, has unquestionably become | tivated along with it. 
first Botanic Garden in Europe. I use thisex-| This plant has been figured and described in a 
Pression on the authority of another friend whom I | recent volume of the Linnean Society's * Transac- 
ave had the privilege of knowing for forty years, | tions,’ under the name of Celebogyne ilicifolia, by Mr. 
thom Humboldt described as le premier Botaniste | J. Smith, the intelligent curator of the Kew Garden, 
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—expeditions so creditable to the enterprise, perse- | 


The | 


The increase in the number of visitors to that | 


—by whom, indeed, this remarkable fact was first 
noticed. It is not the least curious part of the his- 
tory of the Celebogyne that male flowers have lately 
been discovered in New Holland unquestionably of 
the same species. 

Prof. Gasparini, of Naples, has more recently 
communicated to the scientific meeting held in that 
city in 1845 his observations and experiments on the 
cultivated fig,_which, though entirely destitute of 
male flowers, produced seeds having a perfectly de- 
veloped embryo, independent of fecundation: access 
to the pollen of the wild fig, generally supposed to 
be carried by insects, being, in his experiments, pre- 
vented by the early and complete shutting up of the 
only channel in the fig by which it could be intro- 
duced, 

An elaborate memoir has very recently appeared 
in the Transactions of the Linnean Society, by the 
late Mr. W. Griffiths, ‘On the Structure and Affini- 
ties of Plants Parasitical on Roots.’ These singular 
productions have been regarded by several distin- 
guished botanists as forming one natural class, which 
they have called Rhizanthea. Mr. Griffiths, on the 
other hand, who was eminently qualified, both as a 
systematic and physiological botanist, to judge of 
such a question, has adopted the opposite view taken 
by other observers,—namely, that these plants really 
belong to several distinct, and not even nearly related, 
families ; the points of internal structure and exter- 
nal appearance which they have in common arising 
from the peculiar mode in which they receive their 
nourishment. 

The extension of the means of communication by 
the ELecrric TeLecrarn is yearly facilitating inter- 
course, almost as rapid as light or as thought, between 
distant portions of England, and between distant 
provinces in the vast empire of our Queen. 

The last pamphlet which I had in my hand before 
leaving home yesterday, was a Report presented to 
the Legislative Counsel and Assembly of New 
Brunswick, rela'ive to a project for constructing a 
railway, and with it a line of electro-magnetic tele- 
graph, from Halifax to Quebec. 

Distance is time ; and when by steam, whether on 
water or on land, personal communication is facili- 
tated, and when armies can be transported without 
fatigue in as many hours as days were formerly 
required, and when orders are conveyed from one 
extremity of an empire to another almost like a 
flash of lightning, the facility of governing a large 
State becomes almost equal to the facility of govern- 
ing the smallest. I remember, many years ago, in 
the Scotsman, an ingenious and able article showing 
how England could be governed as easily as Attica 
under Pericles: and I believe the same conclusion 


| was deduced by William Cobbet from the same 


illustration. 

The system is daily extending. It was, however, 
in the United States of America that it was first 
adopted on a great scale, by Prof. Morse in 1844 ; and 
it is there that it is now already developed most ex- 
tensively. Lines for above 1,300 miles are in action ; 
and connect those States with Her Majesty's Ca- 
nadian provinces ; and it is in a course of develope- 
ment so rapid, that, in the words of the Report of Mr, 
Wilkinson to my distinguished friend, his Excellency 
Sir W. E. Colebrooke, the Governor of New Bruns- 
wick, to which I have just adverted, “ No ache- 
dule of telegraphic lines can now be relied upon for 
a month in succession, as hundreds of miles may be 
added in that space of time. So easy of attainment 
does such a result appear to be, and so lively is the 
interest felt in its accomplishment, that it is scarcely 
doubtful that the whole of the populous parts of the 
United States will, within two or three years, be 
covered with a telegraphic network like a spider's 
web, suspending its principal threads upon important 
points along the sea-board of the Atlantic on one 
side, and upon similar points along the Lake Frontier 
on the other."—I am indebted to the same Report 
for another fact, which I think the Association will 
regard with equal interest: ‘ The confidence in the 
efficiency of telegraphic communication has now be- 
come so established, that the most important com- 
mercial transactions daily transpire, by its means, 
between correspondents several hundred miles apart. 
Ocular evidence of this was afforded me by a com- 
munication a few minutes old between a merchant 
in Toronto and his correspondent in New York, 
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distant abont 632 miles.” I am-anxious to call your 
attention to the advantages which other classes also 
may experience from this mode of communication, 
as I find it in the same Report. Whenthe Hibernia 
steamer arrived in Boston, in January 1847, with 
the news of the scarcity in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and other parts of Europe, and with heavy orders for 
agricultural produce, the farmers, in the interior of 
the States of New York,— informed of the state of 
things by the Magnetic Telegraph—were thronging 


the streets of Albany with innumerable team-loads | 


of grain almost as quickly after the arrival of the 
steamer at Boston as the news of that arrival could 
ordinarily have reached them.—I may add, that, 
irrespectively of all its advantages to the general 
community, the system appears to give already a 
fair return of interest to the individuals or com- 
panies who have invested their capital in its appli- 
cation. 

The larger number of the members of this Asso- 
ciation have probably already seen in London an 
exhibition of a Patent Telegraph which prints alpha- 
betical letters as it works. 
proprietors, obligingly showed it to me; and stated 
that he hoped to carry it into effect on the greatest 
scale ever yet imagined on the American Continent. 
Prof. Morse, however, does not acknowledge that 
this system is susceptible of equality with his ¢ele- 
graphic alphabet for the purpose of rapid communi- 
cation; and he conceives that there is an increased 
risk of derangement in the mechanism employed. 


I cannot refer to the extent of the lines of the | 


electric telegraph in America without an increased 
feeling of regret that in our own country this great 
discovery has been so inadequately adopted. So far, 
at least, as the capital is concerned, the two greatest 
of our railway companies have not, I believe, yet 
carried the electric telegraph further from London 
than to Watford and Slough: an enterprise measured 
in the United States by hundreds of miles being 
measured by less than scores in England. 

In England, indeed, we have learnt the value of the 
electric telegraph as a measure of police in more than 
one remarkable case : as a measure of government it is 
notlessimportant ;—from the illustration which I have 
drawn from America, it is equally useful in commerce; 
but as a measure almost of social intercourse in the 
discharge of public business it is not without its uses 
also. The day before yesterday I had an opportunity 
of examining the telegraph in the lobby of the 
House of Commons, by which communications are 
made to and from some distant committee-room. As 
a specimen of the information conveyed from the 
House is the following :—* Committee has permission 
to sit until five o’clock ;” and among the questions 
sent down from the Committee are the following :— 
“ What is before the House?” * Who is speaking?” 
* How long before the House divides 2” 

Even if I possessed in myself, or had collected 
from others, the materials for the most rapid sketch 
of the progress of other sciences, the time would fail 
me in the attempt to convey it to you. I abstain 
from any reference to Geology, principally from my 
own ignorance of its later progress. 
endeavour to bring before the Association the disco- 


veries during the past year by which Science has | 
ministered to the arts or to commerce ; yet I cannot | 


leave altogether unnamed—though I can hardly do 
more than name—the diseovery of the Gun Cotton ; 
and the application of eleetricity to the smelting of 
copper. 

For that process, I believe, a patent has been re- 
cently taken out. As yet, perhaps, sufficient time 
has not elapsed to test its full value. We all know 
that an experiment succeeds perfectly in the case of 
a model, or in a laboratory, which may not succeed 
so perfectly when the miniature steam engine, for 
example, is extended to its ordinary size in a manufac- 
tory, orwhen the operation is transferred from ounces 
to tons. But if the hopes, expectations, and con- 
fidence of the discoverers be realized, their plan will 
be of the greatest value to this country, and of even 
greater proportionate value to some of the Queen’s 
most important colonies. It has been said that 
10,000 tons of copper were sent last year from Aus- 
tralia to be smelted in England; and that they pro- 
duced no more than 1,600 tons of copper. It is 
evident, therefore, that, if by this process of smelting 


Mr. Brett, one of the | 


. | 
I can as little 


| by electricity, the refuse, namely, 8,400 can be left 
on the spot, 8,400 tons of shipping are liberated for 
other purposes of commerce between the colony and 
the mother country; and the saving of coal in Eng- 
land, an object not wholly devoid of interest, is im- 
mense. 


From the sciences cultivated, extended, or encou- 
raged, I advert to a consideration of the Association 
itself. The importance of these meetings is national. 
Their cirect results have been eminently bene- 
ficial to Science: theirindirect effects in uniting men 
of the, same pursuit from different parts of our com- 
mon country, and not less in bringing together those 
whom seas and empires divide, but whom the same 
zeal for knowledge happily associates as in this place, 
are equally remarkable. Those antipathies (I hardly 
use too strong a word) which once separated us from 
our brethren in other realms—and from which even 
| men of science were not always exempt—are, year by 

year, vanishing; and we have met cordially on com- 

mon ground to assist and encourage one another in 
| the pursuit of objects honourable and serviceable to 
the whole family of man. 





| While, however, this effect is produced, whether 
our meetings be in Oxford or in Cambridge, in Edin- | 
burgh or in Dublin, in Liverpool or in Cork—or 
again whether they be in England or in Genoa, in 
Milan or in Naples—let us not forget, that, if we | 
raise the standard of Science in our own country, we 
raise the national character, also, and its just influence 
in other countries; and that while individual benevo- 
lence is promoted by personal intercourse in these | 
re-unions, the benefit of the labours of every such | 
association is national also. None can doubt that | 
the reputation of our country depends far more on 
its intellectual strength than on its military glory. 
Without for a moment undervaluing those to whom 
in past agesas in the present, England is,—humanly 
— indebted not merely for her empire but for pre- 
servation also, I cannot doubt that the European 
reputation of England is owing far more to Newton 
than to Marlborough. I believe that every new dis- 
covery of science which England is permitted to | 
make, while it adds perhaps directly to her wealth 
or indirectly to the developement of her resources, 
adds also to her influence in the scale of nations, 
Our Government has exercised a prudent and saga- 
cious liberality in adopting thus far the suggestions of 
this Association for the advancement of Science; and 
it may be well assured, that such suggestions, made | 
cautiously and disinterestedly by this Association, 
will continue to advance the public interests as well 
as the mere incidental honour of the body from 
which they proceed—and which, from past experi- 
ence, may justly claim the confidence of the State. 

The interest of our nation in Science has kept pace 
with the encouragement given by public authority to 
the cultivation of Science. 


Our National Collection may now be compared, not 
ostentatiously, but thankfully, with those of other 
countries ; remembering, also, that our colleetions are 
little more than half a century oid. 


| Theornithological, the conchological, the mamma- 
lian departments in the British Museum are equal, 
I believe, to those of any other capital: greatly owing 
to the talents and labour of the eminent head of that 
department, Mr. Gray,—whom I see here. The fossil 
divisions, under the care of my zealous, laborious and 
able friend, Mr. Kénig, are perhaps superior—in some 
classes, beyond comparison. Last year, there was added 
to the paleontology of the Museum the unique speci- 
mens of the Holitherium of Kaup, the Cephalaspis 
of Lyell, the Lepidote of Fitton; and the collection 
of osteology is, as it ought to be, the first in England. 
The number of visitors, which six years ago was 
319,000, was last year above 700,000—and the col- 
lections of comparative anatomy in the Hunterian 
Museum are, as they ought to be, the first in the 
world. 

With these indications of the state of Science and 
of the taste for science diffused in our own country— 
sometimes as the fruit of the labours of this Associa- 
tion, sometimes as collateral and incidental, and even 
distinct, results, but all showing the progress of phy- 
sical knowledge or the. means of extending and 
familiarizing it amongst us—I might finish my Ad- 
| dress, 








But I cannot conclude without congratulating the | 
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University and the Association alike on this assem. 
blage. 
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land, the Royal Society, derived, as we lear from 
Bishop Sprat its original and contemporary histo. 
rian, its foundation in this place. We can neve 
forget that Bishop Wilkins, the predecessor of 
honoured friend the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford jj 
the government of Wadham College, was the chief 
promoter of its designs; that Sir W. Petty, the 
Wrens, Seth Ward, and Wallis, were his associates: 
and that here, for fourteen years, our own great and 
good Robert Boyle, pre-eminent amongst early ob. 
servers, and ever eminent for Christian principle and 
devotion, cultivated natural science: and, without 
for a moment undervaluing the mighty names which 
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do honour to Cambridge—which do more, which do It 8 W) 
honour to England and our common nature—we may troduct 
laim in Oxford the distincti P havi : Mr. Lei 
claim in Oxford the distinction of having nourished Q f 
and sent forth the men who first laid the basis of the doors of 
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greatest of the scientific Associations of the world, 





Here, then, the British Association gladly aceepts 
the welcome now tendered to it within this vene 
rable University. It was cordially received fifteen 
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years ago, when this chair was worthily occupied cee the t) 

and far more appropriately than by me—by y tend 
2 : ? conten 





very reverend friend, Dr. Buckland. I hope aad 
believe that the feeling of good-will and respeet 
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will be mutual, enduring, and cordial ;—that the aa 
University will see with pleasure the progress of the ception ¢ 
Natural Sciences, and of the observations which the that shou 
British Association has eminently encouraged ;—and Hunt’s¢ 
that the members of our Association will look with lated th 
kindness and respect at the venerable seats of ancient re his he 
learning, whence have been diffused through the on the p 
land for many centuries the bencfits of a large and dered uw 
liberal education, and the blessings of Christian in. that itis 
struction; where it is the earnest and habitual own ado 
endeavour of those who teach—may it be alike the whom it 
desire of those who learn—to sanctify the acquire. an tha 
ments of the mind by the graces of the Spirit. amend 
I feel that I have very inadequately discharged bounty 
| the duties of the station in which I have been acknowl 
| placed. Wherever the failure is less apparent, (J thisday 
unfeignedly desire you to attribute such partial sue- especial 
cess to the aid which I have received from Dr, satiefact 
Robinson, Professor Owen, Mr. Robert Brown, and paragray 
Colonel Sabine; since nothing which is deyived from announe 
them can be unworthy of your notice. Lest you expressi 
should have forgotten my earlier mention of them,I have no 
repeat this statement ; and add again, that it is pension 
enough for me to be allowed to call such men my bereave 
friends. My own avocations in later years have terial hb 
withdrawn me, as I have said, from the active pur are pret 
suits of Science; yet it was necessary for me to by the « 
attempt some review of its later progress. I will The | 
only add my firm belief, that every advance in our British 
knowledge of the natural world will, if rightly are, Lo 
directed by the spirit of true humility and witha Bishop 
prayer for God’s blessing, advance us in our knowledge chison, 
of Himself, and will prepare us to receive His reve Rogers. 
lation of His will with profounder reverence. ness wil 
The improvements of modern Art have greatly. The 
facilitated the progress of Science. Here how have Institut 
they brought together from distant regions men of wearly « 
other tongues and other families, but not of other day the 
minds !—men whom I name to honour them ; the the mer 
Prince of Canino, Van der Hoeven, Langberg, Ehren- struct 
berg, Leverrier, Struvé, and Gautier, united here m ably ad 
one common object. In the words of the Prophet noon th 
Daniel, if they may be applied without irreverence, Camp. 
“men travel to and fro, and knowledge is increased.” the eit 
May that knowledge be guided aright—may every nous 
acquisition of it be sanctified—as the circle widens, of Row 
may every eye be still directed to the Centre of all Friday 
Truth—and may every science, whether cultivated in wile ( 
connexion with this great Association or in the elder mu ex) 
establishments of this great University, willingly, at the 
gladly, and cheerfully lay its tribute on the altarof fj York. 
God. ae 
The Marquis of Northampton moved, and the — 
Chevalier Bunsen seconded, a vote of thanks to Sir tasks 
R. H. Inglis for his address. The motion was cal ithe | 
ried by acclamation :—and the meeting adjourned to vil tab 
the following Wednesday. Caister 
oe hall, wi 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We give this week, in another part of our paper, 
the opening of the proceedings of the British Asso- 
ation at Oxford; including the speeches of the 
retiring and the : sid ; 
gis time on Wednesday, instead of Thursday evening 

ty former years. Atthe Ordinary, Sir R. I. Mur- 


sin f o> : 
supported by Sir R. H. Inglis; and 


chison presi led, 


in the evening of that day Prof. Daubeny received | 
the members of the Association at the Library of 


the Botanic Garden. On Thursday, the business 


commenced, as usual, in the Sections : 
ys be 4 . . 
evening Prof. Powell delivered a discourse on Shooting 


Stars, at the Radcliffe Library.—The sectional and | 


other business will be reported in our paper of next 
and the following weeks. 

It is with much sati action that we learn of an in- 
troduction having been at length effected between 
Mr. Leigh Hunt and the Treasury porter. The 
doors of that El Dorado have, in fact, been opened 
to the literary veteran ; and the final years of one 
sho has fought and suffered in the cause which has 
enlightened nations are solaced by a Government 
pension of 2001. There is much to make these latter 
years of Mr. Hunt pl He has lived to 
se the triumph of principles for which he has steadily 
contended, and the formal adoption of truths that it 
was onee a piece of dangerous vagabondism to assert. 
There is, too, in the circumstances which have 
attended the conferring of this pension, with the ex- 
ception of the delay which led to them, e1 erything 
that should make the affair pleasant toa man of Leigh 
Hunt’sgenial temperament. Tl 


it ones. 





rhe delay has accumu- 
lated the testimonials which must be most welcome 
tohis heart. We are glad that the demonstration 
on the part of his literary brethren which is new ren- 
dered unnecessary had been made—and glad, too, 
that it is rendered unnece ssary by the Government's 
om adoption of Mr. Hunt into the body of those 
whom it “delights to honour.” We happento know, 
also, that the letter in which Lord John Russell an- 
nouneed to Mr. Ifunt his admission to the national 
bounty was couched in language and eontained 
acknowledgements which we are sure must, now in 
thisday of his “rest from the labours” to which it 
especially refers, have greatly enhaneed the latter's 
sttifaction at the gift.—It is pleasant to add in this 
paragraph that the hopes which we some time since 
amnounced as haying been raised, by the ministerial 
expressions on behalf of the children of poor Hood 
have now been realized by Lord John Russell, A 
pension of 100/. a-year has been bestowed on the 
bereaved family; by means of which and the minis- 
teal hounty already provisionally conferred, they 
are prevented from having been sufferers pecuniarily 
bythe calamity of their mother’s death. 

The Commission for investigating the state of the 
British Museum is new constituted. Its members 
ae, Lords Ellesmere, Langdale, and Wrottesley, the 
Bishop of Norwich, the Lord Advoeate, Sir R. Mur- 
chison, Sir C. Lemon, Sir P. Egerton, Messrs. Hume, 
Rogers, and Monckton Milnes. We hope the busi- 
ness will be immediately commenced. 

The plans of the Committee of the Archeological 
Institute for the ensuing meeting at Norwich are now 
warly determined. The meeting will begin on Thurs- 
day the 29th of July ; and the reception-room for 
themembers is to be St. Andrew's Hall, a conventual 
smicture nearly in the centre of the city and admir- 
ély adapted for the purpose. On the same after- 
noon the members will make an excursion to Caister 
Camp—a Roman fortification about three miles from 
the city, and replete with interest to all who are 
hous about Roman Norfolk and in the exam 
of Roman masonry and Roman intrench On 
Friday (the second day) the members will visit the 
wble cathedral of the city; when Professor Willis 
mill explain the general and individual characteristics 
othe building, as at Canterbury, Winchester, and 

ark. On Saturday the members will proceed by 
*ecial train to Ely ; where the Dean of Ely, the 
President of the Architectural Section, will be ready 
receive them, attended by Professor Willis, who 

Kindly consented to explain Ely Cathedral (one 
of the finest in England). On Monday the members 
mill take the rail to Yarmouth; and visit Burgh and 
uuster Castles_dining at Yarmouth, in the Town- 
lull, with the mayor in the chair, and returning the 
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commencing Presidents—delivered | 


and in the | 


| same evening to Norwich by a special train. Tues- 
day will be taken up with sectional meetings, and in 
| the examination of the Norman remains of Norwich 
| Castle and of the several churches and ancient do- 
mestic buildings of the city. On Wednesday the 
members will take the train to East Dereham (the 
burial-place, by the way, of Cowper the poet and of 


7 . . * ! 
Mary Unwin); and from thence proceed, as cheice 


shall lead them, either to Castle Acre or Walsingham. 
In some respects (we speak editorially) Castle 
Acre is better than Walsingham: but Walsingham 
will probably win favour with the majority of mem- 
hers, because Binham Abbey is near at hand and 


ings are almost immediately adjoining. Take which 
route the Association will (we know the country well) 
they cannot do wrong. Thursday (the last day) will 
be that of the General Meeting. Such is a rough 
outline of the Institute week at Norwich. A plea- 
sant week it cannot fail to be, let the weather be 
what it will :—but the weather is an important mat- 
ter, nevertheless, when excursions form part of the 
entertainments sought. 

Mr. Daniell, the African traveller, has reached this 
country, after escaping all the vicissitudes of a com- 
paratively unknown land in South-Western Africa. 
He las had 
death under various guises. He has, however, reaped 
a rich ethnological harvest, which he intends to lay 
before the Ethnological Society. He has minutely 
studied the distinctions which the various tribes of 
negroes present compared with the uncivilized men 
of the northern countries of Western Africa. The 
Pertuguese possessions, especially the penal settle- 
ments,—a new and rich field of inquiry,—have en- 
jeyed his marked attention. It appears that the 
slave trade is rapidly gaining ground in Angola and 
the adjacent countries, to the great detriment of our 
legitimate commerce ; and notwithstanding the re- 
puted vigilan 
have been transmitted to the Brazils—the experts of 
afew months exceeding the ordinary amount of past 
A vessel had even been equipped in the Port 
ot Goanda,—the chief Pottuguese settlement in South- 
ern Africa, where the British and Portuguese Mixed 
Commission Court sits; and had successtully escaped 
with a cargo of slaves. Among the individuals im- 
plicated in this affair was one of the members of the 
Portuguese Court; who has in consequence been 
ignominiously dismissed from his post by the govern- 
ment. 

It may be desirable for some of our foreign readers 
that we should mention the fact of the British and 
Foreign Institute having been dissolved. The cause 
assigned is the failure of funds. 

The second of the Royal Horticultural Society's 
pleasant fetes tock place on Saturday at Chiswick :— 
when the gardens were attended by 
eight thousand visitors. 
| Messrs. Puttick & Simpson will sell on Tuesday 
| and Wednesday next a very curious collection of 
| Autograph Letters and Documents, the property of 
Mons, A. Donnadieu, a gentleman who has long 
been a collector—and is now threwing out a part of 
his collection to add perhaps hereafter to the choice 
few which he still retains. The refuse of the Arundel 
collection, says Walpole, formed the treasures of 
many subsequent cabinets; and though this can 
scarcely be said of the collection of Mons. Donna- 
dieu, there is much that will interest not the col- 
lector alone but both the biographer and historian. 
M. Donnadieu had the pick of Mr. Upeott’s collee- 
tion; but we trace few treasures from the Evelyn 
papers in the approaching sale. The late Mr. Up- 
cott, it is well known, had the run of Weotton—and 
left little (on paper) behind him that was worth re- 
taining. 

Weare glad to state that there are accounts from 
Berlin giving the assurance of the Baron A. de Hum- 
holdt’s perfect recovery from the illness which had 
been announced as threatening such fatal conse- 
quences, 

The Continental papers mention, that, in conse- 
quence of a memorial presented to the King of 
Hanover by the Professors of the University of Gét- 
tingen—once the first in Germany—on the state of 
decay into which that establishment has fallen, his 
Majesty has taken upon himself the functions of 
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Curator and declared his intention of using every 


W oolterton Manor-house and other interesting build- | 


several attacks of fever and escaped | 
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effort to restore it to its ancient splendour. Géttin- 
gen even as lately as 1825 had 1,541 students; 
but now reckons no more than 591,—At home, we 
have a bit or two of educational gossip which may be 
added to the above paragraph. The new charter of 
Queen's College, Birmingham has passed the Great 
Seal—and confers extensive privileges and a curricu- 
lum which promise to make of that institution, 
eventually, the seat of a central university.—U pwards 
of a thousand children and a body of teachers have 
contributed one penny each for the purchase of a 
testimonial to Mr. Wilderspin—juventulis amator et 
amor—as the inscription calls him:—There is a 
rumour, too,—of what credit we know not,—in eer- 
tain circles, that Mr. Acams, the eminent astre- 
nomer, will be created a baronet by Her Majesty at 
the ensuing installation at Cambridge. 

M. Clemens, Professor of Natural Sciences at the 
College of Vevay, has lately addressed a memorial 
to the Academy of Sciences of the Vaud, giving the 
results of experiments made by him in order to ascer- 
tain the effects of ether upon vegetables; from which 
he finds plants may be etherized as casily as man and 
other animals. He says:—Take a branch of the 
berberis vulgaris, the common barberry, and put it 
under a drinking-glass, with a small quantity of ether, 
for a minute at most if in the sun, and during three 
minutes at most if in the shade, but at a temperature 
of not less than 12 degrees of Reaumur (59° Fahren- 
heit); and when it is withdrawn, it will be found, on 
touching the stamina at their hase, that they have 
lost all their irritability,—which will not return in the 
first instance until after a considerable time, the 
influence of the ether having been much stronger. 
In the second case, on the contrary, the primitive 
irritability is recovered in half an hour. The plant 
may be ctherized a second time,—and this second 
etherization must not be any longer than the first; 
and after half an hour the plant resumes all its vigour. 
To etherize a sensitive plant, mimosa pudica, the pro- 
must be continued for 8 or 10 minutes, and a 
proportionately longer time in the shade. The acetic, 
chlorhydric and nitric ethers act in the seme manner, 
—but the sulphuric and acetic ethers are the most 
effective. 

It is stated from Odessa that M. Erdmann, Professor 
of Geology at the Russian Imperial University at 
Dorpat, has found in the environs of Odessa a number 
of complete skeletons and other fossil bones of animals 
of enormous size. There are 83 skeletons : viz.—6 
elephants, l rhineceros, 2 of the bovine species, 4 stags, 
1 antelope, 61 hears, 2 hyenas, 2 dogs, 3 cats, and 
1 a nondescript ruminating animal. The skeletons 
and the rest of the bones were imbedded under a 
thick stratum of calcarcous soil. This discovery is 
considered to be the more remarkable, as up to the 
present time very few relics of antediluvian animals 
have been found in Russia. 

A cerrespondent applies to us for information as 
follows :—“Is there not an old translation in the 
English language of the puppet play of ‘ Doctor 
Faustus’? I ask, because in the North of England, 
some twenty-five or thirty years ago, there used to be 
acted in the little pwppet-shows a play called ‘The 
Devil and Doctor Fauster.’. The saying is still pro- 
verbial It is common in 
any anticipated difficulty, to say, ‘ There will be the 
Devil and Doctor Fauster to pay.” I should much 
like to know if the saying were derived from the 
puppet play of ‘ Doctor Faustus.*”*—There can be 
no doubt that the popular allusion mentioned in this 
letter belongs to the story of Dr. Faustus; which was 
early translated from the German Volks Buch into 
both French and English, and eagerly read by the 
people. Whether the puppet play (also evidently 
from the same original fable) was directly borrowed 
from the German popular drama or taken from the 
English as a theme, it might be difficult to guess. 
This, however, may be remarked:—the city of 
Nuremburg supplied England (vid Holland) with 
dogs, dolls, &c. throughout the peried extending from 
the origin of the fable to the middle of last century; 
so it is possible that a notion of the original play may 
have been sent over directly, with the puppet actors, 
to England. 

The great and general interest which was excited 
for Indian literature at the beginning of this cen. 
tury by the efforts of Sir William Jones, Colebrook, 
and others, has so much diminished in our country 
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amongst the lower classes. 
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that we have but one distinguished representative 
of this branch of science—the Boden Professor in 
Oxford; while every one of the many universities 
in Germany can boast of one or more Sanscrit 
scholars. Yet, from whatever, cause it has so hap- 
pened that one of the ancient monuments of Indian 
literature, the Rig- Veda, has remained unpublished 
and almost unknown to the European public to 
the present day — notwithstanding its value as 
representing the ancient language, religion, and 
mythology of one of the most eminent and civi- 
lized nations of antiquity, the Hindus. The im- 
portance of our thoroughly understanding such a 
work as the Veda is made evident, amongst other 
reasons, by the fact of its being the authority 
on which are based the faith and morals of the 
greatest number of the higher classes of our Indian 
subjects. With pleasure, therefore, we announce 
that the Directors of the East India Company 
(under the chairmanship of Sir J. Hogg) have 
recently granted a considerable sum for the publi- 
cation of the Text and the Indian Commentary of 
the Veda; and that, on the recommendation of 
Professor Wilson, the editorship of the work has 
been conferred on a young German scholar, Dr. 
Max Miiller,—who, it appears, has devoted several 
years to the collecting of the necessary materials 
in the libraries of Germany, France, and England, 
and will remain in this country to conduct it through 
the press. Professor Wilson has been prevailed on 
to write an English Translation :—so that European 
savans will soon be enabled to study what has too long 
remained a hidden treasure. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 

The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN, 
—Admission, (from Eight o'clock till Seven), 1s. ; Catalogue, Is. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Dep. Sec. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Collection of Pictures by Ancient Masters, one 
room being appropriated to a Selection from the valuable Gallery of 
the Marquis of Bute, together with some Specimens of the works of 
Deceased British Artists, is OPEN daily, from Ten till Six.—Ad- 
mission, 1s.; Catalogue, Is. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper, 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTENS IN WATER COLOURS, 

The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 
at ‘their GALLERY, Firry-THREE, PALL MALL.—Admission, ls.; 
Catalogue, 6d. J. FAHEY, Secretary. 





ST. MARK’S, VENICE, 

DIORAMA, REG PARK.—Just Opened, with a new and 
highly interesting Fxhibition, representing the INTERIOR OF 
ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, justly considered one of the most mag- 
nificent temples in the Christian world; and a VIEW of TIVOLI, 
near ROME, with the Cascades, &c. The picture of St. Mark’s is 
painted by M. Diosse (pupil of M. Daguerre', from drawings made on 
the spot expressly for the Diorama by the late M. Renoux. The 
View of Tivoli is painted by M. Bouton. Both pictures exhibit various 
novel and striking effects of light and shade. Open from Ten till Six, 
—Admittance, Saloon, ls.; Stalls, 2s. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY has jv i 
Apparatus, illustrating the Princ 
GRAPH as now worked on the leading Line f 
superb Specimens of their ELECTRIC CLOCKS 
Among the various works of interest explained is a Working Model 

) S PATENT IMPROVED RAILWAY. Dr. Bach- 
hoffner’s L res on Natural Philosophy. Chemical Lectures by 
H. N. Noad, Esq., on the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. The beautiful Optical Effects include the last Dissolving 
Views, Diving Experiments, sc. &c.—Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half- 
price. 








The ELECTRIC 
complete series of 
ECTRIC TELE 








The BOSJESMANS from SOUTH AFRICA, at the EGYPTIAN 
HALL, PICCADILLY. Admission, 1s.—‘ In appearance, they are 
little above the monkey tribe’’—Times. ‘*A pigmy race of wild 
men.”’—Post. “The audience at Exeter Hall were wonderstricken at 
beholding them.”’"—Chronicle. See Moffatt’s (the Missionary) work 
on South Africa, Lichtensteins - Hours of Exhibition from Eleven 
in the Morning untill Fiveint 
in the Eveni 
Four and Nine o ° 

This Exhibition is daily visited by the most distinguished of the 
nobility and men of science. 





ne Afternoon, and from Seven until Ten 
Bosjesman’s Wild Dance and Mode of Warfare at 
ck 











MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Mow. British Architects, 8, p.m. 
TvuEs. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. 
TuvR. Zoological Society, 3.—General Business. 
Fri. Botanical Society, 
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Monumental Brasses and Slabs, &c. of the Middle 

Ages. By the Rev. Charles Boutell, M.A. Bell. 
In the new-born zeal for the study of ecclesiastical 
antiquities which has become so general during the 
last few years, it was not likely that monumental 
decorations should be overlooked. And so great has 
been the attention to monumental brasses especially, 
that we cannot go into any old church where the 
brasses have been spared alike from the rapacity of 
the Reformation plunderers and the puritanic infatu- 
ation of the Iconoclast—without finding that the 
parish clerk adds to his scanty income by supplying 
the visitors with “rubbings.’”’ We well remember 


the time when, if you asked such a functionary about | 


# monumental brass, he stared in stupid wonder; 
now every custos of a brass importunes you to buy 
an impression. One indisputable good arising out of 
this change is the sympathy which is diffused for 
the better preservation of our antiquitic The pur- 
chaser of a “ rubbing” is not likely to cut or scribble 
his own name on the tomb, or tacitly to sufter any 
one else to do so. 

The several works devoted to this particular ob- 
ject are also evidence of the increased interest taken 
in it. Coltman and Stothard, years ago, published 
their works, which have never been surpassed, but in 
a style and at a price which necessarily circum- 
scribed their use. Next came the excellent engrav- 
ings of the Messrs. Waller, which we duly noticed 
on their appearance [vide Atheneum, No. 719]: and 
then the puerile work of the Cambridge Camden 
Society—a wonderful exhibition of ignorance and 
assumption on the part of people who aimed to be 
teachers in such matters. ‘The Archzological So- 
cieties have not overlooked monumental brasses : 
but it has been reserved for Mr. Boutell to produce 
by far the most useful, complete, and generally 
available work on this subject. Preceding works 
have been chiefly special illustrations on a large and 
costly scale, rather than complete historical collections. 








Mr. Boutell’s work is a handsome large octavo 
volume, abundantly supplied with well-engraved 
woodcuts and lithographic plates—a sort of encyclo- 
pedia for ready reference. His text is arranged 
under the several classes—military brasses, brasses 
of ladies, of ecclesiastics, of civilians, brasses of demi- 
figures, &c.; and this arrangement gives the work a 
practical utility, especially for artists and others who 
may be curious after costume. Indeed, the book is | 
one which should be in the library of every painter | 
of historical subjects. The indexes are ample,—sup- | 
plying ready references to all investigators. Many 

hundred specimens are enumerated chronologically, 

then classified topographically in order of counties. 

There are a list of abbreviations, contractions, and | 
varied orthographies commonly occurring in the le- 
gends, which might have been more correct and ex- 
tensive—and a glossary of technical terms. The 
whole work has a look of pains taking completeness 
highly commendable. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

A good example of the sort of taste which inspires 
the English amateur in the formation of a gallery of 
old pictures is furnished in the collection of Dutch 
works belonging to the Marquis of Bute with which 
the Middle Room of the Institution is this year filled. 
Of the Italian school, properly so called, one picture 
only can be quoted :—Claude and Poussin being of 
it by adoption. That one picture, The Doge Antonio 
Grimani (61), said to be by Tintoretto, is not very 
remarkable taken either as an example of character 


| Dutch scenery. 





or a specimen of Venetian art. 

The Landscape with Figures (60), by Hobbema, 
may be cited on the whole as the finest picture of 
that master here. It is full of the qualities of Art, and 
remarkable for detail and individuality of form. The 
very stems of the trees are given with a fidelity that | 
may be vouched for; the perspectives of the build- 
ings demonstrate their own truth ; the eye seems to 
follow out the winding of a road, make the détour of 
a cottage, or reach the distant common. The pic- 
ture is in its kind unsurpassed for massing in effect, | 
breadth of light and shade, and luminousness of tone. 
It isin fine condition ; and seems not to have suffered 
by the cleaning which is so difficult when applied to 
the works of this master, and so commonly unsuc- 
cessful where sky and foliage meet. 

Satyrs and a Nymph (63), by Jordaens, is a coarser 
rendering of a coarse subject than we should have 
had from Rubens himself. Landscape, with Figures, 
Mules, §c. (65), by Berghem, is one of his very finest 
works on a large scale. As a composition of forms, 
it is striking. The clouds are well laid out—the 
figures and animals clearly expressed—and the colour, 
but for a tendency to inkiness, is very agreeable. 

Of the two Cuyps—4 Herdsman, with Cattle, in a 
Landscape, (66) is concentrated in effect and simple 
and harmonious in colour :—and a View on a River, 
with Cattle in the Foreground (68) has good perspec- 
tive distance. ‘They are among the best works of 
the master. 


| not an agreeable picture. 





Jan Steen’s picture of The Cock-fight (67) is one of 


his most surprising dvlineations of low life. 
he always makes brutality ¢ r sensuality a Character, 
istic. Here at least the subject is free from indel 
cacy; and as a piece of executive Art the details hay 
be consulted with advantage to the student.— 4p, old 
Woman feeding a Dog (69), by G. Metzu, has excel 
lencies as a study produced at no expense of Contrast 
either in colour or in light and shade, : 

Of the first quality in its way is Ostade’s Lawyer 
in his Study (70) ; remarkable alike fur its charag. 
ter, for the delicate oppositions of its colour, and for 
its sense of completeness.—Slingelandt’s Taterior 
Female, with Vegetables, §c. (71) is as insipid, not. 
withstanding its elaborate manipulation, as the for. 
mer is vigorous, 

All the characteristics of Teniers are produced jg 
The outside of a Cabar et—Figu res smoking (72). There 
seems to us scarcely sufficient interest in the figures 
—unengaged as they are in precise action or dramatic 
situation—to suit such large representation of them 
as is here given. T'eniers, we think, succeeds alwayg 
best on a smaller scale—where his touch constitutes 
one of his great charms, His Robbers plund ring a 
Farm-house (73), appears to have suffered from some 
unskilful hand; which, endeavouring perhaps to ren. 
der more emphatic some of the darker touches that 
had been worn, has caused them to degenerate into 
hardness and blackness. 

Ruysdael's Landscape, with a Waterfall (74) isa 
vigorous description of American-looking rather than 
It is a fine combination of wood 
water, and rock, done with a daring—the water espe. 
cially—that gives it a singular appearance of vitality; 
while its general appearance is unobtrusive and 
natural. The Naval Engagement (75), by W. Van- 
develde, between English and French vessels, is not 
so satisfactory as his smaller works. There is init 
an absence of that refinement which we so constantly 
ascociate with his style. Ostade’s Dutch Schoolmaster 
(76)—in which the zealous pedagogue and unpro- 
mising and ungainly boys are given to the lifeis 
sweet in colour, and has all the excellencies of its 
author’s manner. An exquisitely finished bit by 
Adrian Vandevelde is the little Landscape, with 
figures and cattle, numbered 77. It may be cited 
as the just medium of finish and general effect. The 
pictures of C. Beya are not common in this country; 
where he is better known by his etchings. A Con- 
versation, by him (78), is one of the best that we 
have ever seen,—and corroborative of the etchings in 
character and style. 

A more luminous and atmospheric effect we have 
never seen, by A. Vander Neer, than in his Frost 
Scene, with Figures Skating (79). It is like looking 
into space; while the hue and details of the season 
are perfectly conveyed. Tempesta’s Landscape, with 
Figures, (83) is full of conventionality,—without 
design, and, in the ensemble, spotty and hard. Hob 
bema's Landscape, with a Water-Mill (85), isa 
charming study, and has also escaped the cleaner. 
By its side is a Landscape, with Cattle and Figures 
(86), by Pynacker—highly conventional. 

G. Poussin’s two Landscapes (87 and 95) are good 
average examples—not remarkable for composition 


—in which 





| or incident. Claude's Sea-port, Sunset (88) is so hot 


and foxy as to induce a belief that it may have been 
commented on by a modern hand. Certainly it 
A remarkable instance of 
a union of talents, and on a subject new to both 
artists, is the Interior of a Church (89), by Ruysdael 
and Wourvermans—the former painting the archi 
tecture, the latter, of course, the figures. The com 
plexion of a Dutch church is excellently given ; and 
though the picture is cold to blackness, it is chaste 
in tone and simple in effect—and the painter has 
evoked out of it such solemnity as accords with the 
place. The vigour of Snyder's talents is excellently 
exemplified in his Boar Hunt (90). The pictorial 
language of strife and movement is well employed; 
and the accidental action of the animals bespeaks the 
painter’s observation of their forms under the circull 
stances assumed and his intimate anatomical know 
ledge of their structure. 

A Lady and Boy with Fruit (91) is a more than 
ordinarily refined example of Rubens. The figut® 
of the lady is not overcharged—while the colour 8 
that of nature, and the execution is subordinate, like 
that in the Chapeau de Paille. Mary anointing the 
feet of Jesus (98), attributed also to Rubens, i # 
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erery respect too coarse. The design is made up of 
¢ the anomalies seen in similar compositions by 
Pool Veronese. It is so flagrant in colour, common 
in character, and bad in drawing—the extremities of 
Christ especially—that the eye turns from it with 
disgust ; and it is unredeemed by any technical vir- 
tues of arrangement, fine colour, or facile execution. 

One of Cuyp’s least successful works here is the 
Mountainous Landscape, with Cattle and Figures on 
the Bank of a River (92). It is monotonous in colour, 
of a cold and heavy hue, wanting in all the richness 
ani gradation of atmosphere associated with the 
artist's name. The composition of the forms is sug- 
estive of the beauty of contrast. 

The Interior with Figures, by De Hooge (93), ex- 
hibits all the qualities of the painter. The occu- 

nts of the room are not only illumined by the light 
of the window—at which a group is sitting—but 
those standing out more in its foreground receive a 
light reflected into their shadows from another source. 
The management is one of considerable difficulty. 
Noonein the whole range of the art has ever exhibited 
agreater control than this artist over the subtleties of 
gich effects—dependent more on nice gradation and 
truth of perspective than on the more obvious con- 
trivances of concentration of effects or strong contrasts 
of opposition and colour. ’ 

In nearly all the foregoing specimens of the Dutch 
gchiool, those technical excellencies of Art which drew 
from Reynolds his aphorism that the student might 
learn from them his grammar, are proved. Imagi- 
nation seems to have been no element in their pro- 
duction. A keen sense of observation, a great faculty 
of imitation, and a strong concentration of pur- 
pose, make up their philosophy. The paramount 
excellence achieved by the Dutch artists in these 
several particulars is worthy of observation as show- 
ing what sincerity of purpose will do. In our own 
school and day, it remained for Wilkie and others 
who have followed in his wake to unite with such 
technical excellence dramatic action in the develope- 
ment of incident and sentiment to heighten the 
interest. 

In the South Room :—Denner's two pictures—The 
Head of an Old Man (97), and The Head of a Female 
(103) are melancholy instances of want of taste and 
waste of time. The art of painting here degenerates 
into one of imitation in its most servile sense. There 
is no selection—-no judgment—no taste: but a 
vulgar attempt at soliciting sympathy by the repre- 
sentation of mere surface—even to the pores of skin. 
In the first, this is ostentatiously displayed till the 
mind turns from it sickened at the presence of 
decay :—in the last, till it does so fatigued by the 
record of beauty in details which divide attention 
and defeat the purpose. There has been a time 
when such microscopic investigation had its admirers ; 
but, with the more philosophic views of Art now en- 
itertained, we suspect that the circle of such admirer 
8 very narrowly circumscribed. 

L’Embarquement pour Le Cythére, ascribed to 
Watteau (99), is a very apocryphal affair. It is too 
hard, and wanting in all the delicacies and sweetness 
ofcontour which constitute the graces of the master’s 
tyle, Mabuse’s J’irgin and Child, with Angels (107), 
isa picture gothic in style, and not so influenced by 
Italian taste as the artist's sojourn in that country 
would lead to expect. Jgnatius Loyola, so called, and 
attributed to Titian (117), is another of the instances 
in which the integument of a picture, so to speak, 

been removed by the cleaner. It is of less con- 
sequence in this case, seeing that the work is not a 
fine one. De Hooge’s Concert (118), is another 
instance of the artist’s mastery in interiors. The 
manner in which the light received into the room 
through the red curtain impinges every object in its 
transit is admirably given. The figures seated at 

open window look out into a landscape where a 
burst of light is seen that is quite magical. The 

tes on the left playing on instruments are lower in 
taste than, and ill accord with, the rest of the pic- 
ture—suggesting the possibility that these may have 
been by another hand, or subsequently touched on. 

The Water Seller (121), by Velasquez, bears evi- 
dence, if by him, of being an early study. The 
fravity of Spanish physiognomy is well sustained. 
Garofalo’s Virgin and Child in Glory (135), is a 
mall, and not very interesting, subject of Ferrarese 
art, Vernet's Storm (157) is as hard and mannered, 





and untrue in look, as W. Vandevelde’s Sea-piece 
(162) is natural and fresh. 

We come next to the examples of British art in 
this room :—and, before speaking of them critically, 
must express our regret that, by some unlucky coin- 
cidence, the least successful always find their way 
into Exhibitions like this. With few exceptions, 
those here assembled this year are below the average. 

By Collins there are five pictures. The Cherry 
Seller (98) is a pleasing little study; in which the 
figure of the old vender of fruit is better than that of 
the donkey that carries his stock. Boys Fishing (145) 
—the picture deposited by the artist in the Royal 
Academy on the reception of his Diploma—is much 
more forcible, but without the brilliancy of his later 
works. Jappy as a King (151) is a well-known 
picture: and Cromer (155) is one of the painter's 
coast scenes, bright and full of day-light. The Young 
Boat-builder (104) has also much of his accustomed 
excellence. 

Callcott's Shylock and Jessica (112)—a study evi- 
dently for a large picture—developes no incident 
and no passion in its design; while in colour it is 


uninteresting—seeing that it is made up entirely of | 


negative tints of greyish or greenish hue that want 
point.—A more decided effect was necessary to give 
these negations in Art their proper value. 

Stothard’s Charity (114) is one of those poetic 
renderings which the artist’s fertile mind threw off 
with all the spontaneity of an improvisatore. Briggs's 


Queen Margaret and the Robbers (116) is certainly | 


one of the least successful of his large historic com- 
positions. Its conception is not sensible. The ex- 


ression and gesture of the Queen are wanting in | 
oS 


meaning; while the Prince is a sulky little boy, 
showing fight at two men who in contorted attitudes 


approach, rather as if to teaze the wayward youth | 


than to offer to him or his mother personal violence. 
In proportion, the figures are all too short—and the 
colour is forced. An amount of facility in handling is 
one of the best characteristics of the picture. Another 
work of similar dimensions by the same hand, Mor- 


timer, Earl of March, surprised with Queen Isabella by | 


her son Edward the Third (120)—a much earlier per- 
formance—is infinitely more rational in design, better 
in drawing, and more judicious in colour. In fact, 
it is one of the best of Mr. Briggs’s larger compositions. 
Reynolds’s Countess of Waldegrave (119), despite the 
monstrousness of head gear, which gave one common 
look of age, with its powder and pomatum, is a dig- 
nified personification of female character—well ear- 
ried out in all the details of colour and costume. 

In the Death of Eli, by Bird (122), we fail to 
discover any aptitude on the part of the painter to 
grasp the points essential tosuchatheme. There is 
nothing elevated in the conception; while its deli- 
neation of character is undignified, and all its forms 
are mere transcripts of common nature. 

Stewart Newton certainly painted his picture, The 
Duenna (128), when there was a greater amount of 
indulgence for the absence of important constituents 
of a work of Art than there is in the present day. It 
will be better, then, to consider it only as a sketch. 
The design, which is clear enough, and the scheme 
of colour show that with proper drawing, expression, 
and completion a very pretty picture might have been 
here made. 

Garrick as Richard the Third (131), by Dance, is 
to be remarked asan instance of vigorous execution. 
Another large picture by the same, of Orpheus (152) 
strongly reminds us of the cold, classic times of 
David and Gerard. It is in no way inferior to the 
peculiar correctness which is sometimes claimed ex- 
clusively for them and their schools. 

Wilkie’s Rat-Catchers (134) is a common slow-life 
incident—in his hands divested of all the vulgarity 
which in those of a Dutchman it would have been 
almost sure to exhibit. The excitement and expec- 
tation of men, boys, and dogs digging and snuffing 
for the vermin is expressed with truth and fas/e. 

A very classic air pervades Hilton's Venus seeking 
for Cupid at the Baths of Diana (146). The sub- 
ject is well told in studied and careful forms—but 
wanting in. variety. The flesh tints are cold—and 
deficient in the tone proper to poetic compositions 
of this kind. Of the two portraits of Banks, the dca- 
demician (153), and IIs Wife (147), by Northcote, 
we prefer the former. It is among the best of the 
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painter’s male portraits, and has a manliness and 
vigour worthy of the scholar of Reynolds. 
A picture From the Beggar’s Opera, by Hogarth 
(149), containing theatrical portraits—though slightly 
| painted—has much interest. Lawrence's Lady Peel 
(154) is another of the less favourable examples of 
the artist which it is his misfortune to haye gene- 
| rally exhibited among the older masters at this Ex- 
| hibition. It is in every way inferior to the smaller 
| portrait of her Ladyship by the same artist. Every 
thing except the head—which is in bad taste and badly 
coloured—is ill drawn, and the figure is ill placed. 
The waist and lower limbs are disproportioned and 
| ill understood—while the making up of sky and 
landscape is artificial, frittered in effect, and wanting 
in design. Those who recollect what Lawrence 





could do will be little satisfied with this assertion of 

| his claims in such a place and company.—Phillips’s 

| Portrait of an Artist (159) is, to some extent, a Rem- 
brandtish conventionality, ill carried out. 
poor exponent of the artist’s powers. 

| As we have said, the collection of British Pictures 

| has been made with little reference to the reputations 


Itisa 


| of the individual painters, or to the British School of 
| which collectively they form illustrious constituents, 





Fixe Art Gossip.—Gibson’s marble statue of 
the Queen has just arrived from Leghorn; and was 
landed last Tuesday in St. Katherine’s Docks. Her 
Majesty has, we understand, given permission for its 
exhibition at the Royal Academy, even at this late 
hour; and arrangements are being made for its 
immediate removal thither. 

The Exhibition of oil paintingsin Westminster Hall, 
| in pursuance of the invitation issued by the Goyern- 
| ment Commission of 1844, will be opened on Monday. 
| Meanwhile, the following is a list of the prize-holders: 
—in the first class, 5001, Mr. FP. R. Pickersgill, Mr. 
G. F. Watts, Mr. Edwaid Armitage ; in the second 
class, 300/., Mr. John Cross, Mr. Paul Falconer 
Poole, Mr. Noel Paton; in the third class, 200/., Mr. 
James Eckford Lauder, Mr. Charles Lucy, Mr. John 
Calcott Horsley. The number of paintings is 120; 
| and the Exhibition includes, also, three pieces of 
| sculpture—by Messrs. Marshall, Foley and Bell. 
| Mr. Papworth has not long survived the expression 
| of his professional brethren’s esteem which recently 
| accompanied his retirement into private life after 

fifty years of an artist’s practice—as our readers 
will remember. He died, some days ago, at his 
residence in St. Neot’s. Mr, Papworth was formerly 

Vice-President of the Royal Institute of British 

Architects,—and the artist selected by Government 

to carry out the foundation of the School of Design 
in Somerset House. 

A picture of small dimensions hy Quinten Matsys 
has been exhibiting, for some days, under the title of 
‘The Antwerp Merchant or Banker, his Wife and 
Clerk,’ at 16, Old Bond-street. The merchant is 
represented as seated in the act of weighing a piece 
of gold money; his wife has a book open before her, 
in which entries of accounts are seen; and the third 
figure in the background, called a clerk, but who 
would seem by his costume to be a religious person 
of the Benedictine order, is bringing in a letter. The 
picture—much less in size than the far-famed one at 
Windsor—is not less interesting in point of elaborate 
completion. The flesh—that is to say, the heads and 
hands—presents an example of finished drawing and 
truth of colour that make this a singularly good spe- 
cimen of the master; these being the points —the 
highest and most difficult in the scale of imitation— 
in which such elaborations are usually defective. The 
various details of coins, purse, books, shelf, candle- 
stick, old deeds with the huge waxen impressions 
attached, writing materials, balance for weighing, 
&e., are all touched with a fidelity and spirit that 
lose nothing of their delicacy by examination with 
the magnifying glass. The picture is attested as 
having been in the possession of the Abbé of the 
Abbey Church of St. Martin, at Tournay. 

We understand that the portrait of the late Admiral 
Lord Amelius Beauclerk, late principal naval Aide- 
de-camp to Her Majesty, painted by Morton, has 
been presented by his nephew, Lord F. C. P. Beau- 
clerk, to Greenwich Hospital—with the approbation 
of the Earl of Auckland and the Board of Admiralty. 

We have visited, at No. 107 in the Quadrant, an 
exhibition of four pictures—‘ The Creation, ‘The 
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Temptation, ‘The Expulsion, and ‘The First Ho- 
micide,’ by certain modern Italian artists. Th 
first three of these would searcely deserve a notice 
but for the assumptions of the advertisement put 
into the hands of the visitor in the room. They are 
withont composition—commoen place versions of in- 
different models—p orl y 
They are inferior to the most indifferent French we 
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tis building must record the laying 

, by Lord Morp eth, on Monday last, 

‘Singing Classes and a numero 
> of oth ests. A prayer V n 

the Old Hundredth Psalm 
Lordship addressed the company with goo 
cood humour and goed feeling. Then follow 
reading of an address from the members of the 
ending by their placing tl i 
of their own contributions—500/—in Mr. Hullah’s 
This was duly and feelingly acknowledged 
and after a few words from the Bishop of 
1, and the singing of ‘ God save the Queena,’ 
a In the evening there was held 
gath ring at the Crows 
and Anchor of part-sin by the 
pupils thems by Miss Birch, Miss 
Dolby, Miss Duval, theveteran Bra Mr. Phillips, 
Messrs. W. Segui and Clitford—and harp playing 
by M. God froid. “Better managed mirth” we 
have rarely taken part in. 

Space, 2s we have said, is precious to us. We have, 
moreover, too frequently called attention to the pro 
gress of thes inging classes under Mr. Hullah’s tutorage 
to haveany need of further expatiation on their claims 
to favour and sympathy. As a result leading 00 
other and more remarkable results, the proceedings 
of Monday could not but be more than usu lly interest 
ing to us. Whether taken on its own intrinsic merits, 
or as illustrating our increasing desire and disposition 
to popularize Art i in its best forms, the ceremony was 
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= ip satisfy the taste, to approve itself to the judg- 
-— and to gratify every gov xl feeling. 
Di . ee 

CoNcERTS OF THE Weex.—This week Science 
, anes | and accordingly sweet sounds must be 
: spressed—in our report.—The programme of the 
fight Philharmonic Concert was a capital one. The 
novelty was De Beriot’s Chird Violin Concerto, played 
by Herr Helmesberger. The season thus closed 


. itable, brilliant and satisfaetory—to the | . : . F 
has been profitable, brilliant and satisfactor, ) the | almost ungrammatical crudity of his modulations, and 


jencing of eavillers, and to the vindication of the 
Directors in the course they now pursue ; which, 
though still more timid than thoroughly suits us, is, 
nevertheless, sure.—The Musical Union, too, closed 
tg meetings on Tuesday, with what we imagine to 
have been a benefit performance for its Director. 

bishop of York for the King of Hanover, cannot be 
xjsmissed quite so briefly ;—since the selection was the 
est of the year, and there were some peculiarities 
in the execution, &c. claiming remark. One was 
fom Mozart’s ‘ Davidde Penitente,’ which he sang 
‘npressively rather than delicately. ‘The vocal 
studies of Mr. Reeves appear to have been con- 
ducted on the modern Italian fashion,—which is to 
develope the voice to its utmost volume, without re- 


ess ex-clamatory works of the elder school demand. 
Like Mr. Travers, and again Miss Bassano, he has 
striking and rich full tones. We have no opportu- 
nity tospeak of his mexzo-forte or piano—and as little 
of his facility. Yet how needful these are to a 
singer of first finish he might have gathered while 
listening to M. Roger ; whose singing of ‘Champs 
paternels,’ from the expressive and vocal ‘ Jeseph’ 
of Mehul was in the best style of Art. Without 
being, in the least, a mimic of other men’s fashions, 
this gentleman is the Rubini of France—Nature 
having endowed him more delicately than Duprez. 


Though on principle we dislike transpositions and | 


translations—(whence, by the way, we might first 
haveprotested against the union of a recitative and an 


aria disconnected in the original score), and, therefore, | Singer and Actor rose like a giant of strength in the 


vould rather have had ‘ Deeper, and deeper still, 
and ‘Waft her, angels’ in their original key and 
words,—we must give Herr Pischek the highest praise 
forhis delivery and singing of the same. As a piece 
of oratorio declamation, the recitative was more to 


sata Ihe \ ro 7 e281 vi ‘ raring | ° ° . . . 

taste Bog mot! i re a ae | Was pouring out the bitterness of her despair ; and his 
, ae Peyer's Pnols tf Be : “#4 

ery Wien If 1s a redgion In Angiane to Ye | slight gesture of momentary relief when she had passed 


lieve could not be surpassed. The aria was given 


vith beautiful and devotional smoothness and steadi- | 
ms. Herr Pischek, too, deserves thanks for his re- | 
solution to avoid all the temptations to break Eng- | 


lish: not to attempt our language till he can sing 
tas he sings German,—that is, with a singularly 
cearand refined accent. The other principal vo- 
calists were Madame Dorus-Gras, Madame Caradori 
Allan, and Miss Bassano. 

We must dwell emphatically, however briefly, on 
the excellent benefit entertainment given by Miss 
Dolby and Mr. Lindsay Sloper. We have too re- 
ently spoken of the progress made by the lady to be 


called on once again to commend the same at any | 


length ; but, not before having heard Mr. Sloper with 
full orchestra, we must not pass over his excellent and 
masterly playing by memory of Mendelssohn's con- 
cett-rondo in B minor. Mr. Sloper’s execution is neat 


udeasy. More bedy of tone might perhaps be added; | 


but the key-splitters have subdued us into such a de- 
se for the tender and graceful and delicate that we 
amost hesitate to hint this ebjection—Mr. Phillips 
wugthe new Ossian scena by Mendelssohn.— Madame 
Dorus-Gras, the Misses Pyne, and Malle. Vera, 
vere provided with fitting occupation; and Bennett's 
overture to ‘'The Naiades’ was played very nicely 
by Mr, Willy’s concert-band,—which is beginning 
0 tellin more ways than one.—We must content 
turselves with announcing the concerts of Mdlile. 
Molina di Mendi, Madame D’ Eichthal and Mr. Robert 
Green, as having taken place. 


Rovat Iranian Opera, Covent Garpen.—The 
ptormance of ‘I due Foseari’ this day week but 


strengthens our judgment of the utter worthlessness of 


emusic, given under a less favourable hearing [ante, 
418], Greater trash as a whole has been rarely 


sone through by such an orchestra, chorus, and frio | 


dramatic singers;—and since their efforts and the 


| strictures. 


| Ronconi as Doge. 


| the house by storm. 


| might be worked. 


force of the story wrought up the audience to a high 
point of enthusiasm, it becomes a duty for the sake 
of Art, once again, decidedly, to separate matters 
sure to be confounded. The puerility of Signor Verdi's 


| instrumentation (since the same childish fancy of 
| originality which placed the euckooing flute in the 


score of the Tenor’s air was sure to break out in the 
coarse and uncouth noises that accompany the con- 
certed pieces)— the platitude of his melodies—the 


the total disregard of tone in colouring are too poorly 
compensated for by the accomplishment of certain 
effects, to permit us to unsay one word of our former 
On the contrary, we were never so aware 
of the musical worthlessness of Signor Verdi's opera 


gr 


‘ : | as on the occasion of its performance in the presence 
The Seventh Ancient Concert, directed by the Arch- | I I 


of its composer; who, it is more than probable, 


| had never before the opportunity of hearing one of 


his works given with so signal a perfection. 
Madame Grisi was the Lucrexia, doing her utmost 


: . ~ | With a most ungracious and monotonous part of sorrow 
theappearance of the new tenor, Mr. Reeves, in the air | 


without relief— and looking like some grand Venetian 
portrait by Giorgione. Signor Mario, the Jacopo, won 
an encore for his cavatina—the other encore being 
the terzett in the second act. His cadence, however, 
in spite of the immense compass of falsetto it disclosed 


i - , | —to G flat above the line of the treble stave—was 
forence to those finer executive powers which the | 


strange and startling, rather than in harmony with 
the deep and sad expression of the andante it 
ended. The honours of the cast belong to Signor 
His singing was instinct with mu- 
sical feeling and fine apprehension (the voice beginning 
in good order and getting better as the energy of the 
part rose); but his acting was sublime. The repression 
of every emotion grown throughout years of empire 
into a second nature—the passion of the Father, that 
will pierce its way through these state cerements— 
the pride of the aged Sovereign which supports him, 
even when the last deprivation comes, though Life 
pays the price—were rendered with marvellous truth 
and quietness; but withanintensity, too, which carried 
Triumphant over his grating, 
irregular voice, small stature, and mean presence—the 


last scene to a grandeur for which possibly he him- 
self was not prepared. Signor Ronconi’s by-play, 
too, is admirable, because unobtrusive :—witness, in 
the last act, the expression of suppressed agony and 
torture with which the Doge listened while Lucrezia 


from his presence. We have not seen such a tragic 
performance on the operatic stage from any man 
whatsoever. 

*I due Foscari’ was received as the singing, acting, 
orchestral performance and mise enscéene deserved that 
they should be. It remains to be seen whether music, 
so large a part of which is worse than bad will satisfy 
the English public. 








MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences. —June 14. —M. 


| Valenciennes read the report of a committee on a 


paper by M. E. Blanchard, entitled, ‘ Recherches 
zoologiques et anatomiques sur l’organisation des 
Vers.—M. Frémy read an account of a series of 
experiments on the gelatinous matter of vegetables. 
M. Dumas announced that M. Jacquelain has, by 
exposing the diamond toa high degree of tempera- 
ture between the two poles of a pile of Bunsen, suc- 
ceeded in reducing it entirely to the state of carbon. 
The result of the fusion was a substance having the 
appearance and nature of coke. 

Electy ic Clock at C ste? 
chester Courier says:—Thi is the nearest ap- 
proach to that which has been hitherto sought for in 
vain—perpetual motion: for, once properly adjusted, 
it will go until a loss of material arrests its motion. 
By means of the one current of the clock in the Ex- 
change, a hundred clocks of a similar construction 
So that if, on a line of railway, 
there were an electric clock at one of the termini, and 
one of a similar construction at every station along 


Of this the Man- 


| the line, all these chronometers would go precisely as 
| the one at the terminus whence the current came. 


Thus, all such clocks, in the same building, might be 
regulated ina similar manner. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that in the course of a short time there 


, Will be a number of smaller clocks placed in various 





parts of our Exchange, all to be supplied by the 
great one in the electric telegraph room. 

The City of Mexico.—Conspicuousamong the beauty 
and magnificence of the city of Mexico is the Main 
Plaza. It covers an area of twelve acres, paved with 
marble, forming one of the most beautiful promenades 
in the world. On every side of this great square 
magnificent and costly public buildings are situated. 
On one side is seen the spacious cathedral, which 
extends the whole length of the square, and the 
Government Palace extends the whole length of 
another side. The cathedral is erected on the site of 
the great idol temple of the Aztecs, and the Govern- 
ment Palace on the ground of the palace of the great 
Montezuma. The amount of wealth in the cathedral 
is incredible. The altar is covered with plates of 
massive silver and beautified with ornaments of 
massive gold. The balustrade enclosing the altar 
extends a length of 100 feet; and is made of a massive 
composition of gold, silver and copper, the value of 
which is exceedingly great. Statues, vases,and candle- 
sticks, of gigantic size, are scattered through the 
building; and when we know that these, too, are 
made from the precious metals, we can form an idea 
of the immense wealth of this cathedral. There are 
about 80 churches in addition to the cathedral, richly 
ornamented with gold, silver, and precious stones; and 
it is supposed that the wealth which is exhibited in 
this manner is nothing to the immense treasures that 
are kept in concealment by the priests. The city of 
Mexico can also boast of a splendid theatre or opera 
house, which was erected at an immense cost, and is 
capable of seating 10,000 persons comfortably. On 
the western side of the city is another square of 45 
acres, with a fountain in the centre. It is laid out 
into pleasant walks, and much frequented in the 
evening as a promenade. The city of Mexico, like 
the city of New York, has its fashionable drive—its 
Third Avenue. We must, however, acknowledge that 
our Third Avenue cannot be compared to it for beauty 
and extent. Some idea of its extent may be formed 
from the fact that it is one mile wide; on which the 
most splendid carriages, in innumerable numbers, may 
be seen every evening. It isnot unusual to see 7,000 
or 8,000 horsemen and 2,000 carriages on it at the 
same time.—New York Herald. 

Singular Discovery in Mississippi.In the south- 
western part of Franklin county, Mississippi, there 
is a platform or floor composed of hewn stone, 
neatly polished, some three feet under ground. It 
is about 108 feet long and 80 feet wide. It extends 
due north and south, and its surface is perfectly level. 
The masonry is said to be equal, if not superior, to 
any work of modern times. The land above it is 
cultivated; but thirty years ago it was covered with 
oak and pine trees, measuring from two to three feet 
in diameter. It is evidently of very remote antiquity; 
as the Indians who reside in the neighbourhood had 
no knowledge of its existence previous to its recent 
discovery,—nor is there any tradition among them 
from which we may form an idea of the object of 
the work or of the people who were its builders. 
— Louisville Journal. 

The Post Office and the Penny Post.—At a dinner 
given recently, by the Liverpool Guardian Society 
established for the protection of trade,to Mr. Rowland 
Hill, that gentleman made some statements respecting 
his position in the Post Oftice—the present results of 
his scheme of postal reform—and the difficulties which 
stand in the way of changes in a machinery so vast 
and complicated—that it may be useful to quote, 
because of the general interest of the subject. “It 
was,” he said “a matter of personal convenience to 
himself that his duties in the Post Office should be 
clearly understood; as the erroneous ideas which 
prevailed respecting them had involved him in a 
correspondence which occupied time that ought to 
be devoted to other objects. Hjs duties were to 
advise the Postmaster-General on all points to which 
his Lordship might be pleased to direct his attention, 
and to carry out gradually the remainder of his own 
system of Post Office improvement, of which the 
penny rate was only one feature. Without a general 
understanding to this effect, he need scarcely say 
that he should not have felt justified in accepting 
office. Of the management of the present details he 
had no control whatever. * * He wished to convey 
to his hearers some idea of the magnitude of the 
institution, Were he merely to state that so many 
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millions of letters Pp assed ‘through the Post Office in | 


a year, no one could form any accurate conception | 
of the reality. The best mode, probably, to convey 
any idea of the whole, would be for him to de- 
scribe some part. 
don, he was at Euston Square when the mail was 
brought in to go by the train, this being only one of 
many which are despatched by railways. It was 
considered an exceedingly light mail; but small as 
it was, it literally filled six large omnibuses; and 
the heav y mails forwarded on a Saturday night filled 
nine carriages of a similar description. Again, the 
number of dead letters, since the adoption of prepay- 
ment, had become a very small fraction—less than 
the 200th part of the whole; nevertheless, the average 
amount of money found in such letters, in coin, bank 
notes, and bills of exchange, was 400,000/. per annum. 
Many thousands of pounds were actually found in 
letters with no address whatever. The company 
would see, therefore, that in so vast a machine the 
difficulties in the way of any extensive change were 
very great. Another difficulty was, that the machine 
was constantly in motion; it never stood still night 
or day, and the greatest care, forethought, and calcu- 
lation, were therefore necessary in making alterations, 
In improving, it would not do to make a mistake; 
that might stop it altogether ;—they could rarely try 
an experiment; all must be investigated and settled 
with unerring certainty beforehand. Ifa steam-engine 
became dlefective,it could be stopped, and the requisite 
repairs made; but not so with the Post Office. He 
wished society to bear these facts in mind, and 
to continue to him some portion of that great confi- 
dence which they had hitherto reposcd in him, 
assuring them that so far as he was concerned no 
time should be lost in carrying out the remaining 
portions of his plan. * * It might seem to many 
absurd that letters should be carried past a town for 
which they were intended, and then brought back; 
but it was not really absurd. It arose from the 
impossibility of every town making up a bag for every 
other town. There were about 1,000 post towns, 
and if every one of these made up 1,000 bags, there 
would be 1,000,000 bags; in fact, more bags than 
letters. * * Perhaps it might be interesting to the 
company to revert to a few facts connected with the 
change produced by the plan of Penny Postage. 
Immediately before the introduction of the reduced 
rate of postage the number of chargeable letters—not | 
including franks—delivered, amounted to 75,000,000 
annually; last year it amounted to 299,500,000, or 
to four-fold the original number. It would require 
something more than that to bring the Post Office 
revenue up to the former gross amount; but less than | 
five-fold would effect that object. At the present |}. 
moment the number of letters delivered in the London | 
district, comprising a circle of a radius of 12 miles | 
round the Post Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, was 
quite as great as that which under the old system 
was delivered in the whole United Kingdom. The 
increase was rapidly going on, and amounted to 
28,000,000 more last year as compared with the | 
previous year. It was the opinion of many gentlemen 
that the introduction of the penny rate increased the 
difficulty of effecting improvements. It was said 
they could not afford to give cheaper postage and 
greater facilities also; but,in fact, improvements had 
followed one another more rapidly since the penny 
postage came into operation than before. When the 
plan was first proposed, the large towns had only a 
single mail connecting them with London ; now they 
have two mails per day. Again: in England and 
Wales there were formerly only 2 
every kind; now there were 4,000. 


. 


To CoRREsPONDENTS, —Pedestrian—: i Constant Reader— 
received. 
Mr. M‘Cabe has addressed to the Morning Ierald the 
letter of complaint against our Review of his ‘ Catholic His- 
tory of England’ to which we alluded last week in a notice 
to our correspondents. Those of our readers who think, 
after what we have stated, that Mr. M‘Cabe’s book can 
deserve any further attention, will find the letter in the 
Herald of Monday last: and since, such as it is, we have 
already answered it, we have only again to refer them to the 

notice on the subject i in our paper of last week. 

. B.—It is not many weeks since we had to announce 
to another correspondent, that the passage from Strada 
now brought under our notice by W. B. had already been | 
printed in the Atheneum. 

Sir William Hamilton’s letter reached us only after our | 
paper was ready for press;—but shall haye insertion next | 
week. 
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tric Turnery ; 
ments, and Di or 
cal Cutter, and C iveul ur Rest, with Pi 
working the m. 
Saunders & Otley, 








and COM- 
Vol. III. 





of 
AWE, 
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Publishers, Conduit street. 


With trations by 















the M zi ithe 3 th inst. —— 2 illu 
Teoh, price ls. part XI. 
THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF 
'YHRISTOPHER rADPOLE, 
: IN SEARCH OF A NAME, A RELATIVE, AND A 
WIFE, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
; By ALBERT SMITH, 
Richard Bentle y, New Burlington-street. 
y is published, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d, 
i A U S 
AP HANT ASI 4 
Edited by CARL SIMROCK 
Translated into English by 
PD. J. P. DRAKEFORD, 
St. Peter's College, Cambridg 
Ri hard Bentley, New Burlingto on ates t. 
Pubé sher in Ordir ary tof 


ios mate 1847, 
Ludyate-strect. 


On the 3th of June, the following Periodic al We 
will be publist red by CHARLES KNIGHT, 
TH HE LAND WE LIVE IN Pictorial 
id Literary Sketch Book of the British Empire. Part IL, 
price 1. Published also in Weekly Numbers, price Threepence, 
5. Windermere. sg . 6 emee. No. 7. Birkenhead, 


nbr 
THE NATIONAL CYC LOP. £ DL \ OF USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE, Part VL, price ls. 















*THE NATIONAL CYCLOP-EDIA’ will ¢ bot WREe 
VOLUMES y OC , of more than Five Pages ea 
the wae quantile ame what exceeding whi proposed ~ 

the limits of ‘ The Penny Cyel< ypedia,’ a a still lower 





¢c my rative price. Each Volume will consist of F 
lished ative Br at One Shilling each, the entire 
sing Forty-eight. A Volume will be 
in strongly bound, for Five Shillings. 
KNIGHT'S FARMER'S LIBRARY 
DIA OF RURAL AFFAIRS. Part V., pr 
*y* Tur Ox, forming a handsome volume, 
is now ready. 





our Parts, pub- 
number of Parts 
published every Four 





AND CYCLOP_E- 
i, 





pi ice 78. 6d, in cloth, 









THE STANDARD EDITION OF THE PI¢ "TORIAL 
BIBLE, edited by John Kitto, D.D. F.S.A. Part VIL, Second 
Half, with a Me f tine, price 2s, £7 will be issued on 
Saturday, July 3, ar n Saturday, July 10. 

THE STANDARD EDITION OF KNIGHT'S PIC- 


TORIAL SHAKSPERE. ie XL., containing a portion of His- 
tories, Vol. II., priceds. No. 1 will’ appear on Saturday, July 3, 
and be continued Weekly, alas ls. 

THE STANDARD EDITION THE PICTORIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Part XIL., with Four Portraits on 
Steel, price 4a. No, 45 will be published on Sat urday, July 3, and 
continued Weekly, price ls, 





OF 








KNIGHT'S CABINET SITAKSPERE (Re-issue). The 
Re-issue of the Cabinet Chekepese will be  prabtiahes lin Twelve 
Mouthly Volumes, at is. 6¢. each sewee i a Gd. eaeh, ele- 





with gilt edg 





gar oy bound in cloth, es. Comedies, Vol. LI.,on the lst 


| of J 


HALF-IOURS WITH THE BEST AU THORS. Selected 











| and arranged with short Biogrs aphical Pigg gee Notices. By 
rarl Knigl Part LV. completed in 
Twelve Monthly I gett ing price ds, each, in 
cloth, with Portr } 
Vol. 1. handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. is now ready. 
KNIGHT'S INDUSTRIAL GUIDi To be published in 





Monthly Volumes, at the reduced price neral circulation, of 
















ae ach Volume sewed, and ls. 6. in cloth, July 1, 

IE GRO 
_M APS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
Ss DGE. Re-issue, Part ee containing 
—Plansof Birmi n, Dublin, the Envir of Dublin, Liver 
pool, Philadelphi ie nd Warsaw. Pri ice Ss, 6d, plain, and 
58. coloured. Any ty’s Maps may be had separately, 


price 6d. plain, and 9d. colour le 

THE CYCLOPLEDIAN ATLAS OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Part 
LV., price 1s, plain, and 1s, 6d. coloured. The Cyclopzdian Atlas 
will be completed in Twelve ba arts. 

Also, j just published, 

THR POOR LAW COMMISSIONERS’ 
ORDER FOR ACCOUNTS, 
22, 6d, cloth, or 28. sewed, 


GENERAL 
and Instructional Letter. Pr'¢: 








will be received by Mr. J. Cundall, 12, ag | 


| /  PHOLOGICAL STUDIES to demo 
TYPE SKELE a0F of VERTEBR ATED matrate the the  ARCHE 
y JOSEPH MACLISE, M.R.C.8, 
London: “> nylor &\ Ww alton, 23, U Jower-street, 
ae $< 


| including nore ens from the Cabinets of 








THE B ANK. CHARTER ACT._An 
nation of the Principles and Pract ¢ 
Measure will be found in the forthcoming Numt ote 


Of thig 


MINSTER AND FOREIGN QUARTERLY RE ; WEST. 
G. Luxford, 1, LW hitefriars- street, Fleetenoe™ 
PARLOUR LIBRARY FOR JULY, ~~ 
Complete in 2 vols. price 2a, 

‘ oO N Ss U L 0. 
Forming the Fourth onl Sane Vonee 

orming the Fourth and Fifth Volumes of ‘ The P 
Simms & M'‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster-row, London, and ae 





sien = ROUTE ‘TO INDIA A, 
TL” 
ing the several ry with illustrative Maps, *Comy piled 
ow ready, in small folio, with 54 P lates, pr ice a 


gall-street, Belfast. 
- st published, price 2. 
NTS to TRAVELLERS to INDIA; deta, 
by Messrs. GRINDLAY & ¢ 
London: Smith, % Ider & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
\ > 7 nl “7 , 
OMI ARATIVE OSTEOLOGY, being MOR. 








NEW WORK BY BOZ, 
On the 30th inst. will be published. price 1s. the Tenth Number of 


© 102¢ 
re 


pase 
4 *This P 
Mr, Hunt's poe 


1, The I 
9, The § 


Bo?! 
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a + WORDS 
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| EALINGS WITH THE FIRM or DOMBEY 
AND SON, W nehensie, Retail, and fo: Exp 
By CHARLES DICKENS. ee 
With Ilustratio ns by HABLOT K. BROWNE. 
Ton ton: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Flee t-street, 


he ar aii Wt Works will be published on the 30th inst 


































PE Wc MIC ib pg tS of ENGLAND, 
No. a, ay GILBERT A.A BECKET 
LEECH, Price ass 
:| VY: ANITY FAIR. —Pen AND Pencii Skercnp 
or Enouisn Society. No. VII. By W.M. 1 HAC 
(Titmarsh). With numerous Illustratio ms. Price : KERAy 
] you GLAS , a= RROLDS SHILLIN NG MAGA. 
ZINE. No. 
JUNCH! or, T TE LONDON CHARIVARL 
Part LXXII. Price 1s. id, 
___Tondon : publi shed at the Punch Office, 85, Fleet-street, 
I ON DON GEOLOGICAL JOU RNAL 
4 No. IIL, will be ready with the ¥ tines for July, illng 
trated with 7 hig shly-finished Plates of n or remarkable Fossils, 
the Marquis « of North- 
mus mn, Wilson (Philadelphia), Dr. Murray (Scarbo rough), 
ay (Wolverhampto n), Mr. Walton (Bath), Mr. lien? 4 
on r), Mr. Fitch (Norwich), Mr. Thomas Davidson, and Mr. 
Frederic Edwards, with accompanying descriptive Memoirs. Also 
ren varks by the Editor upon the appointment of Dr. Buckland ag 
a Trustee of the British Museum d upon the destruction, by Sir 
E verard Home, of the Hunteri: m Manuseripts; with Miscellg 
neous Geologics ql Intelligence. Price 3s. 6d. 
a _—Jome hurchill, P rinces- street, Soho. 
ust published, fen ap. 8vo. cloth, 38.64. 
] INTS r ”P REACHING ; being Féwetoy’s 
DIALOGUES ON ELOQUENCE, part ieularly the Elo 
quence of the Pulpit. Tr: lated mae the French, with a Preli- 
minary E having especial refere 0 the Faults of Modem 
Preachers, by the Rev. ALFRED JE Nou R, Minister of Regent- 
are Chapel, London, Author of * Commentary on Isaiah, &e, 
“This is the remark of the pious Fénelon, Archbisho} of Cam 
bray, in his incomparable * Dialogues on E Lo< quence,’ which may 
God put it into the hearts of our preachers often and attentively to 
read.”—Doddridge’s Expositor, section 
London: T. D. Thomson, 13, Upper g-street, Russell-square; 
James Nisbet & Co. ; Hamilto m, Adams & Co. Edinburgh: W.P. 
Kennedy. | 
Just t publis shed, p price e 48. clot 
] ISTORY’ of the RE BELLION of 1745.6, 
By ROBERT CHAMBERS. Sixth Edition. Forming the 
Fifth Volume of his Select Writings, 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, 
Edinburgh: W. & R. Cham nbers, 


and 147, Strand 


Just published, in 1 vol. royal | i2mo. price “122, 6 

MANUAL of Bettie and TRISH ard 
TORY. Illus i 3 

of Statistical, Genealogi 

pd the Rev. 

Professor at St. Mary” sc ollege, ¢ 

Published by Jones, Paternoster-row, oiens ‘ae by Wright 
son & Webb, New-street, Bir mingha Am. 


RE- ISSUE, 

gow. ERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, Second 

Edition.—The Evapetetes begs to inform the Botanical World 
that as the great e t,and consequent — S is Work 
places it out of the x 1 ot many who may be d  RRING 
Ing a copy, it is her intention to Re-issue “the FLOW RING 
PLANTS, ata reduction of about 18 per cent. 
PART L., price 3a. 
containing 20 coloured Plates and half 
appear on the Ist AUGUST, and will be cor 

Subscribers are requeste- 1 to send in their names to Messrs. L 

man & Co., Messrs. Simpkin & Co., or the Proprietor, Judi 
Sowerby, No. 3, Mead-place, Lam bet 
that a sufficie nt supply may be preps 


‘eC 
fiers further particulars see Prospectus, to be had of all Book 
seller: 






















it 


as early as possible, in order 











On the 30th will be pu blished, price ls. Part 

THE LON G- 8S T FOUND, 
A TALE OF badly fal gh te gg RY. 
With Two Illustrations on Steel H. K. BROW NE (PHI2). 

Scottish character, with its ms Tait i and wondrous — its 
quaint yet biting humour, its homely shrewdness, and deep fer- 
vency of emotion, will be embodied in the pages of the Tale. In 
short, as a picture of Scottish Life in the Nineteenth Century, ¥¢ 
commend the * Lo ng-Lost Found’ to our readers 

The Work will be completed in at bout Twelve Monthly Parts. 

Edinburgh: John sonsics. London: William S. Orr & Co 
Pater noster-row. Dublin: J. M’Glashan, D’Olier-street. 





ne published, in demy 4to. ne atly bound in cloth, price 268 
HE FLOWERS of SHAKSPEARE, 
as grouped by the great Poet, consisting of pte 

Plates, copied from Nature, and Lithographed by A LADY. 
Uniform with the above, price 26s. 
THE FLOWERS OF MILTON. 

Dedicated by permission to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queet- 

To be had of Mesers, Day z Haghe, Lithographers, Gate-street 
Lincoln’s Inn-fiel Mr. Wm. Wood, Bookseller, 39, Tavistoc 
street, Covent- garden ; Mr. Crew, Bookseller, 27, Lamb's Conduit 
street; Mr. C. H. Law, Bookseller, 131, Fleet-street, 
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N° 10267 
— n 2imo. price 2s, 


GH HU NT" s POETICAL WORKS. 


| 

EI 
* ¢ plume contains @ more copious collection of | 
[ant any other edition.” | 
1, The Indicator. By ‘Leigh Hunt. 5s. 
9, The Seer. a Leigh Hunt. 5s. 


Iward Mox on, , Dover- street. 





<soKs FOR PRESENTS. 
2ERS'’S POEMS. 72 Vignettes. 16s. 
— ITALY. 6 Vignettes. 16a. 
{ woRDSWORTH'S $3 POETICAL WORKS, 1 vol. 20a. 


BELL'S POETICAL WORKS. 58 Vignettes. 208. 

4 ANN YSON" 3 POEMS. 2 vols. 12s. 

CAMPBELL'S SH AKSPEARE. lés. 
* CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS. 
§ TODD'S SPENSER'S W ORKS. 16s, 
7 Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 

Just published, in 3 vols. 

LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S NEW W ORK, 

GFA Nara ison MAN OR.” 


dward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


163. 





—_— 











BY AUTHORITY OF 
THE LORDS COM MISSLONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
w ready, with 8 Plates, 8 Maps, and 18 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo. 

TR JAMES CLARK ROSS'S VOYAGE of 

S DISCOVERY in the SOUTHERN SEAS. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street 
ee t published YOUNG PHYSIC” 

RIUMPHS of ‘YOUNG PHYSIC’; or, 
T Chrono-therms ul Facts: with a Sketch of the Life of the 
Author of the *¢ hrono-thermal System of Medicine. By W 
TURNER, M.D. Price 1s. : 

Fallacies of the Faculty, with the Principles of 
the Chrono-thermal System of Me Sdicine. 
Simpkin & Marshall, Statio mers’-court ; 


By Dr. Dickson. 2a. 6d. 
J. Ollivier, 59, Pall “Mall. 


~NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, IN TWO VOLUMES. 

Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24 —_ the 4th edition (carefully 
revis kei by the Author) of 
NMHE SCRIPTURE TEST IMONY to 
MESSIAH : an Inquiry, with a view to a satisfactory deter 
mination of the doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures concerning 
f Ch rist. 

thePerson of JOHN PYE SMITH, D.D. F.R.S 
“Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul's C is chyard. 


eteat Valford : 
TRCHITECTURAL MAXIMS and THEO- 


eee in elucidation of some of the Principles of Design 
on; and Lecture on the Education and Character 
fie mrchitec By Professor DONALDSON, M.LB.A.  8yo. 
&. éd, 
“published by J. Weale, 49, High Holborn; and Taylor 
Gower-street. 
June 21st was published, Vols. I. and II., 


ATHEMAT aC. A L 


MATHEMATIC .y PRixe IPL. ES OF } 
PHILOSOPH 
With 2 Developement of =e 5 pean ad Heat, Gravitation, and 
other great P aenemeens a of N 
OHN HE RAPATH, 
London : whiter & Co. ; and* Herepoth's 
Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


Just published, in 1 vol. ss 8vo. with 22 Illustrations engraved 











r& Walton, 





price 308, boards, 


NATURAL 


3 Rail ay Journal,’ 








* _, snd 18 E neering on wood—price, with coloured plates, | 


CH 


NATU RAL HISTORY of the MAM- 


MALIA. 
G.R. WATERHOUSE, Esq., of the British Museum. 

v ren “containing the order Marsupiata, or Pouched Animals, 
VoL IL is now publishing in monthly parts. Eight are out. 
Price of each part, coloured, 3s. ; plain, 28. 6d, 

Rural Economy in its Relations with Chemistry, 
Physics, and Meteorology. By J. B, BOUSSINGAULT, Member 
the Institute of France. 2nd edition, with Notes, 8vo. 18s, 

London : saillicre, Publisher, 219, Re gent-stre et. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. JAMES'S WORK 
On the Ist of July will be published, in medium S8vo. price Se. 
cloth, with fine y aa frontispiece, 
ENRY MASTER ; being the Thirteenth 
Volume of the Works ae mg 7 k. JAMES, Esq. 
yt ie previous volumes (each complete in itself) may be had 


' E 


















Fondon : Parry & Co, 32 & 33, aa -street. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, price & 
ABLES for determining the CU BIC AL CON- 
TENTS of E ARTHWORK | in the construction of RAIL- 
WAYS and COMMON ROADS, whether in Level Ground or Side 
Cutting By WILLIAM KELLY. 
ublin: James M‘Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street. London: 
Or & Co. 137, Strand. Sold by all Booksellers. 


FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, ITALY. 


SECOND E DIT ION of CONTINENTAL 
IMP RESSIONS. 
By JOHN EDMUND READE, 
Author of ‘Italy, *Catiline, &c. 
, Aproduction of lasting interest. It is val 
¢# ahundred years hence. It contains a poet 
uature in the most interesting portions of Eu 





Wm.s. 












rary Go 


venres strom nature and art : 
The ce.” —Sunday Times, 
sates va epcriority of this work consists in the superiority of the 
common roll of tourists.”—Spectator, 
Charles Ollier, 19, Southampt on-street, Strand. 


the best work of the kind since that 


ae LIEBIG’S NEW wen. 
w ready, Svo. price 5a. Gd. cl 
RESE ARC H 


Spee ESon the CHEMISTRY of FOOD. 
STUS LIEBIG, M.D., Professor of C é 
Were of, Giessen. Ec lited from the MS. on ee _ 





WILLIAM GREGO ¢ 
University of Edinboro’ M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the 


By the same Author, 


Chemistry of Agriculture and Phy siology. 


tition. Svo. 103 6d. 4th 


Animal Chemistry, 8rd edit. 8vo. Part I. 6s. 6d. 
Saeanical Letters. Feap. 8vo. 
T) 


london; Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


XUM 


a 


the | 


PHYSICS;) 


a ro B. 
This is not a mere travel-book, but a series of highly wroug ht | 


First Series, 4s, 6d. ; | 


er Edition, bound in 1 vol. with Plates, 10s. 6d. 


THE ATHENAUM 
CHOES FROM THE BACK WOODS; 


Now ready, Chea‘ 

4 
EK or, SKETCHES of =eAns ATLANTIC LIFE. 

By CAPT, LEVINGE. 

“ This is one of the pleass a4 books of travels we have read for 
many a day—full of curious ante. vivid impressions, judicious re- 
meaER®, Q well-told stories. Capt. Levinge sees everything that is 
to be seen, and shoots at or angles for everything that is to be 
killed or cana, from a moose or salmon to a colonial beauty.” 

Examiner. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great M eee street. 


Oz, 


Inv lide. 

















Now re rs fourth edition. revised P 8v , 
the SANATIVE INFLUENCE of 
MATE. W itha an Account of the best Places of Resort for 
By SIR JAMES CLA Bart., M.D. 
io Soy Albemarle-street ; and 
; Jvhn Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
Just imported by Barthés & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great 
Marlborough-street, 


N APOLEON'S MEMOIRES :—Guerred’Orient. 








I mpernes Whe ry 1799. Mémoires 
a l'ilistoire ¢ ~~ dietés par lui-méme a St. 
et ‘publié s par le Général 2 vols. 8vo., and Atlas 
3 continuation to the 

the illustrious hero 
1 ed as the 
Where 















only official account of the campaign in I 1 Syria. 

also may be had the former series of the work, unde r the title of 
Mémoires pour servir Histoire de France, Gerits St. Héléne 
sous la er de  Empéreur, par les généraux qui ont partagé sa 
j ols. 8vo. price 21, 














NEW VOL, OF TALES BY /—/ VIDAL. 


In 18mo. cloth, 2s, 6d. pee ' 
‘STHER MERLE, and OTHER TALES. 
i By Mrs. FRANCIS VIDAL, Author of *Tales for the 
Bush,’ &c. *x* The Tales may also be had separately, price 6d, 


| each 
London: and J. Wallis, 


Exeter. 


James Burns, 17, Portman-street ; 


SELECT LIBRARY. 
| Just published, in 2 elegant fcap. vols. with 46 Engravings 
price 128. ; or 15s. in half-morocco, 


TTHE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 

| MENTS, a selected and revised edition, fitted in every respect 

for family reading and the use es re R: ‘hese form Vols. VII. 
and VIIL of BURNS’ ‘SELECT LIBRA 
and elegant Books for popular I 


Vol. VI. Tales of Adventure by Sea and Land. 


, a Series of cheap 


2. 6d. 
Vol. V. A complete popular Llistory of the 
rw Revolution. 52. . 
1. 1V. Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson, an_ in- 
te a z condensation of every thing important in the Biography 
| of this great man, with numerous Anecdotes and a Frontispiece, 
by Warren. 42. 6 
, . ry — +4: . 
| Vol. III. Don Quixote. A New Family Edit. 6s. 
Vol. II. Stories of the Crusades. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. I. Tales of Female Heroism. 3s. 
Full Lists may be had on application. 
London: James ‘Burns, 17, Portman-street. 





13, Great Marlborough-street 


MR. COLBURN’S 
| NEW PUBLICATIONS 


I. 
| LIVES OF THE QUEENS 
OF ENGLAND. Vol. X. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


VISCOUNTESS 
‘CASTLEREAGH’S JOURNEY 
TO DAMASCUS, 


Through EGYPT, NUBIA, ARABIA PETRAZA, PALESTINE, 
and SYRIA. 2 vols. with numerous Engravings, 24s, bound. 


MEMOIRS OF 
LADY SUNDON, 


And of the COURT of QUEEN CAROLINE, Consort of 
GEORGE I1., including Letters of the most celebrated Persons 
of the Time. By Mrs. THOMSON, 2 vols. post Svo. with 
Portraits. 

* We recommend this work to general circulation, not less for 
its attractiveness as a record of court per rsonalities, than for its his- 
torical value and the ability with which it is edited,” 





Iv. 
The FOURTH VOLUME of 
THE ROMANCE OF WAR; 

Or, The HIGHLANDERS in FRANCE and BELGI 


UM. A 
Sequel to ‘The Highlanders in Spain.” By JAMES GRANT, 
Esq., late 62nd Regt. 





v. 
TROLLOPE’S NEW 
NOVEL, 
THE THREE COUSINS. 3 vols. 


“Tn this novel Mrs. Trollope maintains with unabated spirit her 
reputation for vigorous character-drawing. ‘The Three Cousins’ 
| represent the three states of womanhood ; the first is a wife, the 
| second a widow, thethird a maid. Mrs. Cobhurst, the intriguing 

widow, is capital ; and the Bishop of Solway and his wife are hit 
of with a knowledge of human nature which places them ane 
| the most successful of Mrs. Trollope’s satirical creations.”—Atias. 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 


MRS. 


w ready, 


Ps 
YHE ENGL Ish C RU SADERS, By JAMES 
CRUIKSHANK DANSEY, Esq. The work is replete with 
Armorial Bearings, Initial Le tters, &e. Diligent research, both 
in pee. and private libraries, during a period of years, has 
enabled the author to present a most numerous list of Crusaders, 
accompanied with interesting anecdotes. The existing descendants 
are mentioned, and no pains have been spared to present a splendid 
and ee a work. To be completed in Two Parts, price ll. Lis. 6d, 
per 
Die inst & Co., Lithographers and publishers, 114, New Bond- 
stree 


Just published, in 1 vol. crown Svo, price 538. 
‘THE EVANGEL of LOVE. ie 
HENRY SUTTON 


The object of this work is to show that Christianity can be recon- 
ciled with the most startling revelations of modern sqience: that 
the teachings of Phrenology are not at variance with the doctrine 
of Regeneration; that Trinitarianism and Unitarianism, Material- 
ism, and Immaterialism, and the doctrines of the Mortality and 
Immortality of the Soul, ‘have all been right, and are all wrong; 
and that the true syste m of the U niverse, now for the first time 
comes tedly propounded, is in perfect harmony with the Gospel of 
Christ 

. A. Bartlett, 32, Paternoster-row. 


ust published, 48. cloth 
THE. PRE Sit RY ATION of INFANTS in 
DELIVERY ; being an Exposition of the Chief Cause of 
Mortality in Still-born Children. 
y RICHARD KING, M.D, MRCS. LS. 
“The rm e is especially adapted for the car or eye of an intelli- 
gent woman.”— Tablet, 

“There is a great deal of truth in the author's statements, and 
they are worthy of the consideration of the practitioners in mid 
wifery.”—Medicut Times, 

“Dr. King’s mon graph promises to throw new light upon our 
mode of ——— '— Lancet. 

London : John C Shurchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


DR. G. BU RROWS ON DISEASES OF THE BRAIN 
HEART. 
Just published, in 8vo. with coloured Plates, price 10s. ¢ 
O* DISORDERS of the CEREBRAL C ‘TR- 
CULATION, and on the esmeions between Affections of 
the Brain and Diseases of the eart. By GE Wang BURROWS, 
M.D. Physician to St. Barthlomew’s Hospital, & 
“The work, taken as a whole, is excellent ; it he as the character- 
istics of an English production in an eminent degree ; it is lucid, 
precise, practical ; and will, we think, onl lish Dr. Burrow’s repu- 
tation.” — British and Foreign Medical Revi 
_London: I sngman, Brown, Green, and hanes 


__ London: : 





AND 


On the Ist of ly, 8vo. pric 
T HE C LASSIC AL MUSEUM, No. XVI, 
- Grote’s History of Grecce, Vols, Land IE. By W. M.Gean. 


. On the Sculptures from the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. 


By Charles Newton. 
. On the Papyrus of the Ancients. By W. HI. de Vriese. 
the Environs of the Forum. 


V. Topography of Rome: Part V. 
mi By Prof. Dunbar, 


By E. H. Bunbury. 
V. Miscellanies :—1. On schylus Agam. 374, 
—2. On Genesis, xxxvil. 36. 
. Lists of Philol gical Publications. 
London : Taylor & Walton, 28, U pper Gower- -street. 


WITH PORTRAITS OF THE EARL OF DUN {DONALD 
AND MRS. MATHEWS. 
The T LY NU I BER, price Half-a-Crown, of 
ZENTL sEY’S MISCELLANY, 
WILL CONTAI 
MEMOIR 7 THE E AB OF DUNDONALD, 
y Dr. W. C, TAYLOR, 
Witha ‘Portrait. 
One String: from the Expe-, A Steam- boat Voyage to Bar- 
riences of a Dowager. nates, by Sir Robert Schom- 
A Town Ballad, by Alfred Crow-| bu 
quill, | The "Plineur in Paris, by the 
Author of * Second are, 





Services of the Pen insular Army, 






y One who served with it. ‘eS of Fossils, by Robert 
ay, ‘0 
un Retreat, by Chas. | Shots from an Old Six-Pounder, 


. »y Portfire. 
Joume y through | Brian O’Linn, or Luck is Every- 
Norman¢ ry Oc thing, by . Maxwell, au- 
Pandora, the Gift of the Gods, by|_ thor of ‘Stories of W aterloo,’&e 
T. H, Sealy, author of * The| Memoir of Mrs. Mathews, by 
Porcelain T« yrace Twiss, with a Portrait, 














wer.” 


The Man that went Cheap to! Feodora ; or, the Fatal Wedding, 
Ascot, by Albert Smith. by Sir Alex. Duff Gordon. 
CAPT. SPIKE 3 Se THE ISLETS OF THE GULF. 


By FENIMORE COOPER. 
Richard Scien New Burlington-street. — 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD'S MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR JULY. 


5 
Rrackwoops MAGAZINE, 
) No. CCCLXXXI._ Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents, 

II. Crossing the Desert — IIT. Life of Jean 
Paul Richter—IV. A Tale of the Masorcha Club, at Buenos ates 

wetter from a Railway Witness in London — VI. Sir H. 
Nicolas’s History of the Navy—VIL. Evenings at Sea—VIII, The 
Dog of Alcibiades—LX. Sir Robert Peel and the Currency. 


I. Prescott’s Peru — 


LISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. — ae 
L SEVENTH VOLUME OF THE NEW EDITION. Price 
Six Shillings. 
11. 

ne TO ALISON’S EUROPE. 
L Part Til. ¢ cataining 
Y OF THE BATTLE ¢ ARCOLE. 
Y OF THE BATTLE RIVOLL 
Y OF THE BATTLE THE NILE. 
f OF THE BATTLE OF TREBBIA. 

P L AN OF THE BATTLE OF MARENGO. 
n edition is printed on large paper, to range with the former 


oot. ns of the History, price 3s. td. 
IV. 
THE JOURNAL of AGRICULTURE and 
the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND and AGRI- 
ce re AND. No. XVII. Price 3s. 


oF 
OF 


‘THE. BARONIAL po ECCLESIASTICAL 

of SCOTLAND. By -. W. BILLINGS 
and WILLIAM BURN, Esqrs. Architects. Part IV. containir 
four Engravings on steel of CRICHTON CASTLE and C HURCH, 
with Descriptive Letterpress, in medium 4to. price 22. 6¢ 


5 
= 








45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster-row, London. 
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This day, improved = condensed, New and C hes xper Edition, 
me Volume, 16s. 
VORD’S Pp AN DBOOK of SPAIN. 
ompanion to the a’ 
FORD'S G. A THERINGS ? Ri aM SPAIN 
___ John Murray, Albemarle-strect. 


REV. GEORGE SMITH’S WORK ON 
Now ready, in One Large Volume, Octavo, price 14. : 
Illustrated by an Engraved Map and Twelve Lithographic 


Drawings on India Paper, 
A ATORY 








CHINA, 


NARRATIVE of an EXPLOR 
VISIT 
CONSULAR CITIES OF CHINA, 


ND TO THE 


ISLANDS OF HONG "KONG ND CHUSAN, 
1ALF 
THE v Let RCH MI<STON AR ¥ SOCIETY, 
the Years 18 1845, 3 46, 


ar 18 
By the Rev. GEORGE SM? i. M.A. 
Of Magdalen HM: all, Oxford ; and late a Mission: ary in China. 
London : Seeley, Burnside & Seeley, Flect- = ono Matchard & 
Son, Piccadilly ; and J. Nisbet & Co. Berners stre Bre Sus 
DR AMA. 


MHE \NDAR LYRIC 








STANDARD 
On the Ist of why will be grenn d, Part I. of a 
New, C heap, and Lmportant 
MU atc AL PUBLICATION, 

(To appear in Monthly Parts, small 4to. price 2s. 6d., each Part 
containing from 50 to 60 pages of the best engraved and printed 
Music). consisting of all the most favourite Operas of MOZART, 
GLUCK, WEBER, SPoH R, CLM CE A, ROSSINI, MEYER- 
BEER, BELLINI, DONI rri, V TERDI, &e. , each Opera 
will t ven with the Vocal § core in its integrity, (including the 
a accompanied recitatives never before published.) to which will 
be added a Complete English Text, rendered by J. W. — d. 

The Musical Portion of the Work will be re vised by W. 
stro. 1e series commences with MO t 1 
the ‘M ARRI AGE OF FIGARO, 
be completed in the course of each yes 
from 5s. to 108. each). 

London: T. Boosey & Co. 28, Holles-strect, Oxford-street. And 
© be had of all Booksellers and Music-sellers in the United King- 
om. 












S. Rock- 








om three to five Operas will 
ar, thus costing on an average 








Price Sixpence, free by post, 


The Ratlwap —— 
Of Saturday, June 19, contains Articles on 


OF THE WEEK 
STRUTT 
MAN 











EVENTS | 
R AGE) 
ME i 





( : W ASPEC' 
N ND OXFORD pIsPe TE—MR. LOCKE 
N ARI IBNPARY REMARKS ON HIS CHESTER 
EVIDENCE —CANAL CARRIBRS’ BIRMINGHAM ME- 
MORIAL—DEBTOR AND CREDITOR ACCOUNT WITH 
RAILWAY B0ARD—TOPICS OF THE DAY—RAILWAY 


AGAINST STRUTT BILL—RAILWAY LEGIS- 
-MK. LOCKE ON BREAKING DOWN OF DEE 





BRIDGE, 
REPORTS OF MEETINGS.—Birmingham and Oxferd— Boston, 


Stamford and Wirmingha m — South Stattordshire Junecti 
Lancaster and Preston Junction—Leeds and Thirsk—Dublin, 
Dundrum and Rathfarnham — Ceylon — Great Luxembourg — 
Dutch Rhenish : Meeting of the Provisional Committee. 
RAILWAY LITERATURE 
System. 
PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. — Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers. 
— ICIAL PAPERS.—Reports of Commissioners of Railways— 
Manchester and Leeds, &c.—East Laucashire—Shrewsbury 
= Chester and Holyhead—Great Luxembourg : Engineer 
eport. 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS.—Committees on Oppesed 
Bills—ditto on Unepposed Bills— Standing Orders Committee. 
Bridge Accident on the Chester and Holyhead. 
Progress ef Works — Accidents—Law Intelligence— ~ “re Lincoln- 
-The Strutt Bill—Present fr xtent of the Elec ¢ 
— Meetings ( entracts 
sfer Books closed—Cor- 


ou 


Sidney’s Double-Gauge Railway 











respondents raftic Poreign ditto — 
Money Market— Paris Letter. 
Order Railway Chronicle ofany Newsvender, 


AILWAY CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line. 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, 
containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
containing 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price 4d, 
LON DON to RICHMOND, 
containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d. 
LONDON to WOLVERTON, 
containing 85 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to T BRIDGE WELLS, 
containing a Map and 53 Bngravings, in a wrapper, price Gd, 
LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, 
containing 125 Engravings, in a wrapper, price ls, 
LONDON to GOSPOR' 
containing 143 Kugraviugs, in a wrapper, price 1s, 
LONDON to OXFORD, 
containing a Map and 74 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
Preparing, 
LONDON to DOVER. | LONDON to CAMBRIDGE. 


Published at the Rattway Curonicce Orrice, 
may be had of all Bookselle Ts. 


(COUNTY 3 FIRE 
Established 1807, 


It is respectfully notified to parties holding policies in this 
office, the renewals of which fall due at Midsummer, that the same 
should be paid within fifteen days after Midsummer-day. ne 
receipts are lying at the head Office, aud in the hands of the several 

gents 

The terms of the ¢ ‘ounty Fire Office are highly advantageous to 
the Insured, and have secured to it a large share of public appro- 
bation. All claims are settled with promptitude and liberality. 
Full particulars will be immediately furnished to parties applying 
personally, or by post, to the head Office, or to any of its agents who 
are appointed in all oe principal towns of the United Kingdom. 

JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


R 














by J. Francis; 


OFFICE, 50, "‘Hagent ent. 











St AR INSURANCE OFFICES, 44, Moorgate- 
\ street, London. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Ninety Per Cent. of the Profits divided every five years amongst 

the holders of Policies, and may be applied (at their option) in 

reduction of the future annual premium, or added to the sum 


insured asa bonus. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Firty per Cent. of the Profits in this department returned to 
holders of Policies of 300/. and upwards, who have paid three 
annual premiums. 

Prospectuses, containing detailed particulars, may be had (gratis) 
on application to any of the Company's Agents throughout the 
United Kingdom ; or A 





. HIL LMAN, Actuary and Secretary. 


YAMILY aaa MENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND Sable ITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-plai ce 8, London. 
CAP ro <P YoY 
wrectors, 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairm 
John Fuller, Esq. Deputy- Chairman, 
Robert Bruce Chic hester, Esq. | Elliot Mac naghten, Esq. 
o. B. Henderson, 1. ik: ajor Turner. 
H. Latouche, E 


84. Joshua Walk Esq 
Edward Lee, Esq. 








m, 








| Major W illock, KLs. 
BONUS. 
Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society’s Policies on the 
profit scale in 1845. Assurances effected in 1847 will be included in 
the valuation of 18 





Annual Premiums with Profits. 
Age 


Age 30. 35 | Age 40.) Age 45 | Age 50.) / 





d £. 4.6. 8. dif 
297'2162'13 59({3 








Annuities of all kinds, as well as Endowments for Cl bitdwen. are 
granted by the Society. 

The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 

[HE G G :E N E R AL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837. Empowered by Spe- 

cial Acts of Parliament, 3 Vic. cap. 20, and 10 Vic. cap.1. 62, King 
William-street, London ; 21, St. David-street, Edinburgh. 

Capital—One Million. 


Directors, 


George Bousfield, Esq. | 8. Morton Peto, Esq. 
Tl Es A 











nas Challis q. Ald Thomas Piper, Esq. 
Jacob G. Cope, | Thomas b. Sim 1pson, Esq. 
John Dixon, E | Edward Smith, E 

¥ . | Hon. C. P. Vill M.P. 
Ric lier, Esq. | John Wilks, Es 

Charles Hindle: 23 Esq. M.P. Edward Wilsen, 

The Midsummer Fire Renewal Receipts are new ready, and may 
be had en application at the head offices of the Company, or of any 
of its agents throughout the country. 

In the Life Department the Company continues to transact all 
business relating to life assurances, annuities, and family endow- 
ments, upon the most liberal terms consistent with sound prin- 
ciples and public security 
1s also are granted on equitable terms to life assurers on life 













Raq. 











interests, or satisfactory personal security. 
To allagents and solicitors, auctioneers and purveyors, liberal 
allowances will be made. 
By order of the tS seared, 
)MAS PRICE . Secretary. _ 
[HE MINERV A LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
81, King William-street, Mansion House, London. 
Trust 
Thomas Ils ullifax, jun. Esq. 
Thomas Heath, Esq. 





| Francis Mills 
| Claude Edward Scott, Esq. 
Directors, 
Francis Mills, Esq. Chairman. | Edwin Leaf, Esq 
Thomas Heath, Esq. Deputy-| William Lyall, 
Chairman, Thomas Mergan, 
James Brand, Esq. John Stewart, Esq. 
Wm. Chippindale, Esq. Barclay F. W smn m, Esq 
Edward Sept. Codd, Esq. J.3.% rnlin, Es 
John Harvey, Esq. | 
Auditors, 


John L, Bennett, Esq. ; Facey: W. Eyles, Esq. ; William 




















Scott, eq. 
Paysician— Dr. Tweedie, F. Rs. 30, Meoutague-place, Bedford-square. 
Solicitor —Johbu Saunders Bowden, Esq. 66, Aldermanbury. 
B rs—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & Co. ; 


Sir Claude Scott, Bart. & Co. 


At the last division of profits in 1842, the Reversionary Bonus 

ave raged 31 per ce nt. on the premiums pai 
1e next division will be made in June, 
Among the advantages of this Company are the following, viz. :— 
Four-tifths of the rene tree every five years to the Assured by 
rticipation sca 
rsons assured with this Company are allowed to reside io the 
Col »nies of British North America, New South Wales, and Cape 
of Good LLope, without extra charg ¢, upon payment of sea-risk 
only. 
No appearance before the Court of Direetors required. 
Tables and eve ry information can be obtained by application to 
WM. THOMAS _ROBENSON, Actuary and Secretary. 


1847 









t 
| paie ies fall due 


NE 26 





SCONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE society 


6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 


The I t Hon. Sir T, Frankland Lewis, Bs 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy-¢ 
The following arc among the advantages ofte 
Lower Raters of Premium thanthose of any othe 
entitle the Assured to participate in the profit 
lower than those of any other Mutual Assurs 
ProprietaRy participate in the 
divisible among me Assured, 
A Bonus is added, after 
Premium, to every Policy effected on the 











an 


No 


profits, the w 


the payment of the Pifth 


powered by Act of Parliament, 3 W ‘hens ished, 
art. Chairman, 

ha irman. 

red by this Society _ 
T office, Which 


conside erabiy 


ance Society, 


HOLE being 


Anny 


participating Scale, if 


claim accrue thereon prior to the next division of profits, 


The first Bonus, in 1834, averaged 16/. per 
Bi s per eent. on the Premium 
The second ditto 1839, ditto 312 dittosince the lst division 
Thethird ditto 18H, ditto 364 dittosince theand dia 
ve obtained op ~ 


Prospectuses me full particulars may 
tion to ‘AN MPBELL JAMES DOWN 
|}@QiIUN FIRE OFFICE, 
| Threadneedle-street ; 
65, Welbeck-street, ¢ ‘avendish- square, Londor 









Managers. 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. Chairmen and Treasy 
Charles Bell Ford, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
H. F. Shaw Leatorre 
Une 


Charles Boulton, Esq. 
The Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie. 
Harry Chester, 
John Cockerell 
Samuel Pepy 
aikes Currie, 
J hn Drummond, te _ 
ee ee Esq. 
» H. G. Hamilton, R.N. 
are. i 





Lk +4 
ks 











€ 
Yharles Ric 

PS soe Rich, Esq M 

Henry 8 








; . | deorg 
in this Office, the 
at the Midsummer quarter, 


eq. 
rsons insured 





Premit ams 
are heret 


| to pay the said Premiums, either at the Offices in Pe 


NOTICE . HOLDERS OF POLICIES IN THE _ ITABLE 


SSURANOE COMPANY OF LON D( 
TNI TED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU RANCE 
COMPANY, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 

The attention of Holders of Policies in the Equitable Assurance 
Company of Londen is olen called to.the half-credit. scales 
of premium of this Com , by which table the bonus to be de- 
clared at the next Sausalito of the Equitable Assurance Com- 
pany s affairs, in January 1850, may be a at a present annual 
ayment of one the ed by & Ay r companies. 
n the event of death, the sum insured will be paid after deduction 
of the other half of the rates. Should the life insured survive the 
declaration of the bonus, the policy may be allowed to lapse, and 
the Company will renounce all claim for the half premiums which 
may be due thereon; or in the event of the party being at that 
time in bad health, the policy can be kept up at the full premium 
of the age as when first.acecepted. The above plan, originating with 
this Company, was found peculiarly advant yus at the last divi- 
sion of pr 3 in the Equiteble Assurance Company, in 1840, when 
it was ls ly adopted ; and many of the policic s then effected are 
still in fore arge bonuses have been added to them, on the 
scale of the follow ing table: 


























Sum Time Sum added | Sum Time Sum added 
Assured. Assured. to Policy. j Assured. Assured. to Policy. 
£5000 Gyrs.10 mths. £68368 | £5000 4dyears £40000 
5000 +6 years 600 0 0 | 5000 «2 years 20000 
5000 5 years 500 0 vu | 5000 «sl year 10000 


Prospectuses and every information may be obtained on applica- 
tice to the Resident Director, E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., at the Offices, 
8, Waterloo-place, London, 


strect; C 
Cavendish-square 





-court, Charing-cross ; 


; or to the 


at 65, We 
Ag zents in the Country 


$$ 
E stablished 17 10, 


Craig’s-court, € haring: “CTOSs ; and Na, 


wrer, 






, E 
orge W arde No rman, Esq, 


ale, Es 


ge Smith Thornton, Em. 


S On who 
»y reminded 
rreadmeedde. 
lbeck-street, 


on or before 


the 9th day of July, 1847, when th ne fifteen days allowed by this 


Office over and above the time fer which they are i 
expire. 

Insurances may be made fi 
payment, and in such cases tl 
premium and duty for ev year except the first. 
RATES OF PREMIUM. 

DEC OND CLASs. 

1s. Gd. per cent. 2 a 

This Office insures prope 1 fi 


or more years than « 





one 








First Cass. 








are regulated by the nature of the risks. 

1843 

PROVIDENT LIFE OF 
NVESTED CAPITAL, £1, 30.00 

Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Di ” £5 


Sun Duty -15a5, 17 1,692, 1s4i, 18h, 3. 5 
50, R egent street, London. Establishe: i 1906. 
Claims paid since the ests . men ent of the Oftice, £ 





President, 
The Right Memanal le EARL GREY. 


Larectore. 
The Earl of Maoclestield. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 
aie xander Henderson, M.D. 
Capt. W. John Williams 
John Deering, Esq. 
William Henry Stene, Esq. 


Henry R. Churchi 


Janes Sedgwic 
fred Beaumont, 
George Dacre. iq. 


insured vil] 


by a single 


2 will be a discount allowed op the 


Ta IRD Crass, 
1 per cent, 
gn co unta: 8, and the mies 








FICE 


29,000. 
1,520,000, 


Rev. James Sherm: 


ll, Esq. 


William Judd, Esq. 
x, Esq. 


Esq. 


Richard Sherwood, Es4. 


1. The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the princiml 


Life Offices ; 
other ottices. 


the rate without bonus is lower than ¢ 


hat of most 


2. The Bonuses are added to the Policies,or applied to the reduc 


tion of the Premiums, or may be received in oa 
clared, at their then present value. 

3. Loan 
the Polici 


a as 





re purchased at their full valu 


s00n a8 de 


regranted upon the Policies isoue dd by this Office, or 


4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the renew al ‘of his Policy, he may 
repair the omission any tiue.within 12 months, upon proof of good 


















health. 
Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 

Life Insured. Sum Insured. Sum Paid 
£. 4. 
John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castle 5,000 7,708 6 0 
Sir John Sanun nobeieht,J Bart. .. 5,000 7,652 13 3 
Sir William W Bart... " + 5,000 7,500 59 
Earl Strathmore ... 5,000 7.128 15 8 
Rev. H. W. Chasnpneys, Canterbury 3,000 4,509 11 
The Marquis of Wellesley 2,000 34ll 13 
Earl C athcart 1,000 1062 41 





Prospectuses and full partie 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in 
United Kingdom ; and at the head Office 

JOUN NA. BE AU MON’ 


| es ERIAL 


o. 50, Rege 














CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Directors, 
Henry James Prescott, Esq. Chatrman, 
re F ‘iin Bsq. Deputy-Chawman, 
( Daniel Mildred. 
ames G. Murdc 
Sehn Horsley Ps 
Henry P — 
George Reid, E: 
William i ike 





re 


James C. C. Be il 





yc er, Esq. 
George Hil bert, Esq, } 
mas Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Four-tifths, or 80 per cent. lof the Profits will’ be 
Policies every fifth ye at and may be applied to iner¢ 
insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the rec 
ultimate extinction of ‘future premiums, asshown int 
example:— 


Profits to Policies of 25 y 
Int 


1. 
bins si 
| Newman Smith, 














ared in 1516. 








‘ash paid Or 
Ago Cash pa 














lars may be obtained “upon applic: 
all the principal towns of the 


nt-street, 


Managing Director. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 







on, Esq. 


54. 

assigned to 
ase the sul 
duction and 
he following 


s’ ste anding, entitled to participate 


t Sum Ayaan Bonus en Premium 
2 sur 2a addex render reduce¢ 
Entry. Insured, mium. added. eee € _ 
. £ ad if 04 £8 0d £5 64 £548 
15 1000 19 510 451 5 3,8 69 a 
20 1000 2115 10 (451 5 2 815 0 
30 1000 2614 2 451 5 7 710 5 
40 1000 33.19 2 (401 5 6 495 +. 
50 1000-456 8 451 5 0 335 911 4p i 
60 WO 6313 4/451 5 0) 38412 3% 10 


Insurances without participation in profits effected at reduced 
other advantages 
Chief Office, 
Agents. 


es. 
Prospectuses and an explanatory statement of 
now given by this Company, may be had at the 
above ; at the Branch Office, 16, Fall Mall; or of the 
SAMUEL INGALL, 


Actuaty: 
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